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the summit of a 
; green, well-wooded 
, ridge, over against the vil- 
J lages of Eaton, where 
Benjamin Franklin’s grand- 
father lived and worked at his trade of 
blacksmith, and Weston Favell, famed for 
its associations with the Rev. Thomas Her- 
vey, author of ‘* Meditations Among the 
Tombs,”’ etc., and within sight of the 
graceful spire of the church of Easton 
Maudit, where Percy, editor of the ** Rel- 
iques of Ancient English Poetry,” was 
once vicar, and where he entertained John- 
son and Goldsmith, stands a famous and 
picturesque mansion, one of the best known 
in the English Midlands. It bears the 
name of Castle Ashby; though there is 
little of the fortress in its appearance. It 
had originally ‘+ kernelled walls after the 
manner of a castle,” as Edward the First’s 
license to the then owner had it. Now, 
however, it is. and has for many years 
been, simply a ‘stately pleasure dome ;” 
such a one as there are few to excel in a 
country famous for its princely homes. 
Situated on the right bank of the Nene and 
overlooking the valley of that truly North- 
amptonshire stream, nature and art have 
combined to make Castle Ashby and its 
surroundings a spot the eye never tires to 
look upon because of its delightfulness. It 
stands in the midst of a park of wide extent 
and great natural beauty, diversified with 
pleasant slopes, irregular undulations, and 
charming effects of wood and water. 
The original pile, begun during the reign 
of the ** Great Eliza,” under the direction 


of a lady who may be said to have laid the 
foundation of the subsequent fortunes of 
its noble owners, the Marquises of North- 
ampton, was completed under James I., 
and underwent some alterations and addi- 
tions by Jingo Jones during the subsequent 
reign. Nothing has since been wanting, 
that a well-directed taste could devise, to 
turn the natural advantages of the situation 
to the best account; the late Marquis in 
particular, whose artistic tastes were as 
well known as his learning and piety, year 
after year added new beauties to the place. 
The south front, facing a noble avenue of 
trees three miles in length (almost equal to 
the world-famed avenue of Bushy Park), 
has of late years been adorned with a 
beautiful set of ancient Italian gates, which 
now form one of the most striking features 
of the grounds, and are in keeping with 
the later Italian portions of the edifice. 

But the most singular feature of all—a 
unique feature indeed —is to be found in 
the immediate surroundings of the house. 
The grounds are laid out in a series of 
terraces, with sunk gardens at various 
levels, and connected by flights of steps. 
The balustrades, pedestals, fountains, etc., 
are of terra-cotta, which, mingled and 
entwined with flowers of the brightest 
hues, have a beautiful effect. The balus- 
trades are filled in with texts of Scripture 
(also in terra-cotta), so that, seated in, or 
wandering about, these gardens of earthly 
delight, one’s mind is lifted above them, as 
was that of their fashioner, to more im- 
perishable things, by observing, writ in 
giant .capitals : — 

‘* THE GRASS WITHERETH, THE FLOWER 
FADETH, BUT THE WORD OF GOD STAND- 
ETH FOR EVER.” Or — 

*¢ CONSIDER THE LILIES OF THE FIELD, 
HOW THEY GROW; THEY TOIL NOT, 
NEITHER DO THEY SPIN: AND YET I SAY 
UNTO YOU, THAT EVEN SOLOMON, IN ALL 
HIS GLORY, WAS NOT ARRAYED LIKE ONE 
OF THESE.” 
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CANONBURG TOWER. 


The building itself is treated in a similar 
manner, nearly every part of it being sur- 
mounted by a balustrade formed of script- 
ural texts in the Latin tongue. Along 
the south front stand, in Roman capitals, 
the words : — 

‘* DOMINUS 
TUUM.” 

Within the great court a corresponding 
balustrade is formed of the companion 
sentence ; — 

** DOMINUS CUSTODIAT EXITUM TUUM.” 

Other parts of the edifice bear the texts 
(in Latin) : ‘* Except the Lord, the keeper, 
keep the house, in vain he watches who 
keeps it;” ‘* Except the Lord build the 
house they have labored in vain who build 
it,’ ete. 

Adjoining the house is the fine old parish 
church, a building of much older date than 
the mansion itself, although it has under- 
gone many restorations. The outer door- 
way of the north porch, by which the 
sacred edifice is entered from the castle 
grounds, presents the characteristics of late 
Norman or Transitional work, and is 
probably the oldest part of the structure. 
The church is so embowered in trees and 
overgrown with ivy that it is almost lost 
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to the eye a few hundred paces 
away. 

One might show how the suc- 
cessive nobles who have been the 
owners of Castle Ashby have 
walked in the path and wrought 
in the spirit of the precepts with 
which the outer walls of their 
house are adorned ; but it is with 
a lady —the lady above referred 
to, as being a main cause of the 


future fortune of the lords of 
Northampton — that we = are 
chiefly concerned. There are 
many interesting legends and 
romantic and other stories con- 
nected with the rise of the 
Compton family; but none per- 


haps is so pleasing as the one 
relating to this famous damosel. 
The story has been told in a bal- 
lad beginning : — 


“There was in the days of Queen Bess 
A merchant right worthy and true, 
John Spenser he hight and he was a 
knight 
As rich as the city then knew.” 


The worthy here alluded to 
is Sir John Spenser, who was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1594, 
and whe, on his death, in 1609, was re- 
puted to have left £800,000, 2 sum which 
must have appeared fabulous in those 
days. In the ‘** Book of Days” it is 
said that his funeral was attended by a 
prodigious multitude, including 320 poor 
men, who each had a large dole of eat- 
ables, drinkables, and wearable articles 
given him. Ten years before his death, 
the account goes on to say, ** Rich Spen- 
ser,” as he was called, had his soul griev- 
ously crossed by a daughter, who insisted 
upon giving her hand and heart to a 
‘¢ slenderly endowed” young nobleman. 
And thereby hangs our tale. 

This slenderly endowed scion of nobility 
was no other than Lord William Compton, 
the heir to the estate of a rising, but by no 
means wealthy family. The original seat 
of the Comptons was Compton-Wingates, 
the latter dissyllable being the Saxon form 
of ** Vineyards,” a word, therefore, attest- 
ing the high antiquity of the family. 
Castle Ashby was a later acquisition of the 
Comptons. Their name appears in deeds 
as early as the twelfth century, and, in- 
deed, they seem to have held an estate 
under Turchill, the Saxon sheriff, in the 
days of the Confessor. 
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The Comptons have ever been a rising 
family ; but it was not until William Comp- 
ton, who was left fatherless when Henry 
VII. was king, at the age of eleven years, 
that the family assumed the high position 
which they have since maintained. Will- 
iam Compton was page to Henry, Duke 
of York, the second son of Henry VII. ; 
and when the duke ascended the throne 
as Henry VIII., William Compton became 
a Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, and was 
advanced to various offices and trusts. He 
was knighted and created Chancellor of 
Ireland, and he led the rear-guard of the 
king’s troops at Florence. He it was who 
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hospitality. For instance, when Henri 


Quatre sent the Marquis of Rosney — bet- 
ter known as the Duke of Sully —as his 
ambassador to England, Sir John enter- 
tained and lodged him in the most sump- 
tuous manner at his own cost. His pub- 
lic spirit and generosity made him a great 
favorite with Queen Elizabeth, while his 
enormous riches caused him to be an ob- 
ject of wonder to the people. So great, 
indeed, was the repute of his wealth, that 
legend says a pirate of Dunkirk once came 
over, with a following of twelve men, with 
the view of capturing ‘‘ Rich Spenset” 
as he rode in the evening to Canonbury 








THE ITALIAN GATES. 


acquired Castle Ashby, and built the present 
‘‘ fair mansion” of Compton-Wingates on 
his paternal estate. Sir William had been 
dead sixty years when his grandson died, 
in 1588, and the Lord William Compton 
of our story succeeded to the estates. 

At this period Queen Elizabeth had 
reigned thirty-one years. The founders 
of many noble houses were then engaged 
in commerce, making those princely for- 
tunes which enabled them *‘ to found fami- 
lies.” Among the princely merchants of the 
time was our Sir John Spencer, knight, 
an opulent cloth-worker, who had more 
than once held the civic chair, and had dis- 
tinguished himself by his munificence and 





House, at Islington, where he had _ his 
country residence; the idea being, of 
course, to secure a handsome sum for his 
ransom. But we have the best authority 
for saying that 


“The best-laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft agley.” 


And so it was in this case. Providen- 
tially, Sir John stayed at Crosby Hall, his 
city residence, the night this little plot was 
to be carried out, and so the designs of the 
piratical crew were frustrated. 

But Sir John was subsequently made the 
victim of another ruse, which, fortunately 
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or unfortunately, resulted in more success. 
For, says the ballad, — 


“ Sir John had an only child, 
\ daughter most fair to see — 
Tall, comely, and straight as a sapling slim, 
A winsome maiden was she. 


“ Her eyes were brown as the hazel-nut, 
And nut-brown was her hair; 
And many a breast Elizabeth filled 
With anxious thought and care.” 


Elizabeth Spenser, as the heiress of 
Canonbury, was naturally much sought 
after by the young men, both noble and 


simple, of her time; for, to say nothing of 
her personal charms, she was the richest 
heiress of the day, her father being com- 
monly reputed to be worth a million ster- 
ling. Accordingly we are told: — 


“The maiden was woo’d by high and by low, 
By tradesman, clerk, and knight, — 
Some woo’d her for love, some woo’d her for pelf, 
And some for very respite: 
For they knew Sir John in his heart had vowed 
She should wed but a city wight.” 


In pursuance of the resolution that his 
daughter should have none but a_ sober 
citizen and merchant for her husband, Sir 
John discouraged the visits at his house 
of nobles and gentles of whatever degree, 


while, we can well imagine, he encouraged 
those of eligible young men of business. 
But his precautions were of little avail. 
Love has a knack of going contrary to the 





wishes of those whu would direct it, and such 
proved to be the case in regard to Eliza- 
beth Spenser. She set her affections on 
young Lord Compton, one of the ‘ fly- 
blows of the court,” for whom blufl Sir 
John had supreme contempt, and was 
loved by him in return. How they man- 
aged to bring about their interviews — 
those ‘* stolen sweets” that are said to be 
the best — we are left to imagine; for the 
old man, on finding how the wind blew, 
put stricter watch over his daughter and 
the portals of his house. He even got 
himself into difficulty by his determined 
opposition to Lord Compton’s suit. 

‘¢It seems,” says the ** Book of Days,” 
‘*to have been rather a perilous thing for 
a citizen in those times to thwart the mat- 
rimonial designs of a nobleman, even 
towards a member of his own family. 
John Chamberlain, who has been styled 
the Horace Walpole of his day, so far as 
the writing of gossiping letters is con- 
cerned, adverts in one of his epistles to the 
troubles connected with the love affairs of 
Elizabeth Spenser. ‘* Our Sir John Spen- 
ser,” he says, **who was the last week 
committed to the Fleet for a contempt, 
and hiding away his daughter, who, they 
say, is contracted to the ‘Lord Compton ; 
but now he is out again, and by all means 
seeks to hinder the match, alleging a pre- 
contract to Sir Arthur Heningham’s son.” 
Gossip Chamberlain goes on to say that 
upon Sir John’s “bez ating and _ ill-using 














her (possibly pure gossip), she was se- 
questrated to one Baker’s, a proctor, and 
from thence to Sir Henry Billingsley’s, 
where she yet remains, till the matter be 


tried.” He concludes by observing that, 
‘*If the obstinate and self-willed fellow 


should persist in his. doggedness — as he 
protests he will—and give her nothing, 
the poor lord shall have a warm catch.’’ 

Sir John did ‘persist in his dogged- 
ness,” and, by so doing, forced matters be- 
yond interference of his or of the law. As 
is usual in such cases, the knight reckoned 
pretty much without his host, and, one fine 
day, he found himself totally nonplussed, 
for, as the song says : — 
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“A man of resource was Sir William, 
A maid of decision was she, 
And once when Rich Spenser came home, 
He found that the prisoner was free.” 


The manner in which the elopement was 
effected was, if the legend be true, as bold 
in design and execution as the stratagem 
resorted to by Cleopatra to gain access to 
Cesar. The Egyptian queen bribed a 
slave to carry her into the august presence 
ina sack. Lord William took upon him- 
self the matutinal duties of a baker’s man, 
and, leaving his loaves at the great man’s 
house, took away his love. The ** runa- 
gate”’ god is seldom without allies, and 
probably this scheme was not carried out 





THE CHURCH. 
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without the connivance of some third party 
in the house : — 


*‘ And this was the way it was done — 
A quaint, bold ruse you will say: 
Sir Will as a baker’s boy bore 
His love in his basket away.” 


Be that as it may, certain it is that before 
Sir John could interfere, his daughter 
Elizabeth was Lady Compton. Naturally 
enough he was deeply irritated at her con- 


duct, and time seemed only to deepen his 


resentment. Friends interceded, but their 
good intentions only tended to keep alive 
his bitter sense of wrong. 

In all probability the estrangement would 
have continued to the end of the chapter 
had not another and a more powerful friend 
taken the matter in hand. To quote again 
from the ballad : — 


“ A year had scarcely gone by, 
Ere one fine morning Queen Bess 
Bade Spenser to Greenwich repair — 
For what he could hardly guess. 
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“ But soon all his doubts were resolved : 
‘Sir John,’ said the monarch in glee, 
‘To a young knave by parents disowned, 
I’d have you be sponsor with me.’ ” 


Surprised as the knight was at the re- 
quest, he readily consented, and, still 
deeply incensed at his daughter’s disobe- 
dience, promised to adopt her majesty’s 
protégée as his own. The queen bowed 
her acknowledgments with a_ gracious 
smile, and intimated that the ceremony 


must be private, as befitted the condition 
of her poor little charge. Sir John signi- 
fied his acquiescence, and the court pro- 
ceeded to her majesty’s private chapel, 
where the baptismal rite was duly solem- 
nized, the queen giving the name of Spen- | 
ser to the boy. The godfather was so 
struck by the singularity of the incident 
and the beauty of the child, that he at 
once proposed to make his new namesake 
his sole heir, and, in order that he might 
not have the power to change his mind, 
asked her majesty to accept his estates in 
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trust for the infant, which he promised to 
settle irrevocably by deed. The queen ac- 
cepted the promise, and said, with a smile, 
that she knew it would be faithfully kept. 


“But, lo! the surprise yet in store 
For the old man with sorrow oppressed; 
‘Let the parents come in,’ said the queen, 
And his children obeyed the behest. 


“ Lord William his lady led in, 
Her bright eyes with weeping all red; 
Then, throwing her down on her knees, 
For her father’s forgiveness she plead.” 


The plea of the lady, echoed by her 
husband, was, to the astonishment of the 
knight, taken up by the queen, who, before 
he could speak, said: ‘*The child you 
have adopted is your own grandson. Take 
his parents also into your favor; give them 
your forgiveness, and make this one of the 
happiest hours in a queen’s life!” 


“Sir John was all taken aback, 
He staggered and stammer’d, but soon, 
Aweeping and clasping them both, 
He granted the queen her boon.” 


Such is the story told of the elopement 
of the heiress of Canonbury, and her recon- 
ciliation with her father, who lived, as we 
have seen, until 1609, when his promise 
of bequeathing his wealth to his daughter 
and his daughter’s children was fulfilled. 

It is said that the possession of so much 
wealth affected the brain of Lord William, 
and that in consequence the Lord Chamber- 
lain had for a time to take his affairs in 
charge. But if such was the case with 
him, Elizabeth, his wife, showed herself 
by no means unequal to the responsibility. 
She knew the value of money and how to 
Spend it, and that in a right royal and. mu- 
nificent manner. The letter she addressed 
to her lord on the subject probably went a 
long way toward curing any softness of the 
brain on his part, occasioned by the im- 
agination of so much wealth. In the first 
place she told him that she required £1,600 
per annum for her ‘‘ apparel,” and in addi- 
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tion thereto £600 ‘‘for the performance 
of charitable works.” Then she would 
have ‘‘ three horses for my own saddle,” 
besides horses for her two gentlewomen, 
and for her coaches, and her ‘‘ gentleman 
usher.” . She enumerates the attendants 
and servants she must have,—six or 
eight gentlemen, four footmen, etc. 
*¢ And for myself, besides my yearly allow- 
ance, I would have twenty gown apparel, 
six of them excellent good ones, eight of 
them for the country, and six others of 
them very excellent good ones. Also, I 
would have to put in my purse £2,000, and 
£200, and so you to pay my debts. Also, 
I would have £8,000 to buy me jewels, 
and £6,000 for a pearl chain.” After enu- 
merating other ‘‘ desires,” Lady Compton 
expresses a wish that ‘* you would pay 
your debts, building Ashby House, and 
purchase lands,” and concludes with: ‘I 
pray you, when you be an earl, to allow 
me £1,000 more than now I desired, and 
double attendance.” 

Lord Compton was advanced to the earl- 
dom of Northampton by James I., and his 
son, the second earl, was the famous 
Spenser Compton, who fell fighting for 
Charles I. against the Parliamentarians, at 
Hopton Heath. 

It is interesting to note that both Canon- 
bury House, or Canonbury Tower, as it 
was more commonly known, is still in ex- 
istence, forming a notable landmark in 
North London. Oliver Goldsmith in his 
time lodged in it; but then Islington was 
still a rural suburb of the “ great men.” 
Now the Tower is surrounded by streets 
and squares, and the rural suburb is far off. 
Canonbury Tower is at present the local 
habitation of a Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and doubtless the young men, in 
the intervals between more serious studies, 
often while away an odd half-hour with the 
story of the thriftless young nobleman and 
the fair Elizabeth, for these stories of love 
and lucky chances havea perennial human 
interest that nothing else— not even the 
delights of knowledge — can touch. 


A. T. Story. 
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In taking a retrospective view of the 
events which occurred here during the 
last season, we see the one which to the 
yachtsman overshadowed every other in 
interest was the sailing for America’s cup. 
Notwithstanding that this contest had been 
preceded by many others, of a similar 
kind, it had features which distinguished 
it from those before it, and aroused for 
it an extent of attention, and a degree of 
interest which surpassed that exhibited 
for any former ones. 

It is especially gratifying at this date 
to look back at all the events which were 
connected with these races, and the prep- 
aration for them, from the time when the 
first challenge was received until the 
stranger had left our shores on his return ; 
and to know, as every yachtsman who is 
acquainted with the history of the matter 
does know, of the very excellent spirit, 
no less than the generosity and enterprise, 
shown by all the parties who had the 
preparation for these races and their man- 
agement in charge. The only apparently 
untoward event, the carrying away of the 
Genesta’s bowsprit, was, perhaps, a most 
fortunate incident, since it served to show 
most unmistakably and promptly the fair- 
ness and generosity of both parties under 
trying circumstances. 

It seems more than probable that on 
no other occasion since the sea has been 
sailed upon has there been seen such a 
spectacle as was presented to the eyes 
of the fortunate viewers of these races. 
In the spirited picture which accompa- 
nies this article the artist has succeeded 
in depicting admirably all that the eye 
could take in of such a crowd of steam- 
boats and other followers; but upon the 
occasion of the first race, especially, the 
tug-boats, and other craft which followed 
the two races in close order, were too 
numerous to count, and suggestive of an 
immense flock of birds following two of 
their number. 

In no other port in the world perhaps 
could such a number of vessels under 
steam be mustered, and for no other 
event, of which the writer knows, has 
anything like this number been brought 
together. 

These events showed that not only 
was the yachting community deeply con- 


cerned, but that men and women who or- 
dinarily are indifferent about yachting 
matters regarded this as more than an 
opportunity for an outing, and were keenly 
excited as to the issue of the contest. 

In making a comparison now between 
the Gezesta and our own yachts, more 
particularly the two which were built to 
meet her, and in seeking to learn any- 
thing from our added experience, due to 
her visit, it may be well to look at some 
matters commonly lost sight of, and to 
take into consideration whatever is con- 
spicuously favorable or otherwise to the 
contestants on either side. If we do not 
do this we shall most certainly be liable 
to make miscalculations which may un- 
favorably affect the preparations for future 
competitions of a similar kind. 

It seems to be all but invariably taken 
for granted that the Genesta is the best 
yacht that English yacht-designers could 
produce, and an English owner could 
bring over here. Such an assumption is 
entirely without warrant. The Genesta, 
at the time she left England, had been 
shown to be the equal, or nearly the equal 
in speed to any racing cutter of her size 
and class ; but the Gezesta was not built to 
come to America or to race under our rules 
of measurement. She was built to sail 
under rules which impose such a restrict- 
ive influence on beam that never, so far 
as the writer can discover, has any yacht 
been built in Great Britain for racing pur- 
poses since the America won the cup, 
that has escaped the crippling influence of 
the rules. 

That the yachts built there for cruising 
purpose have commonly had greater pro- 
portionate beam than racing yachts is, of 
course, quite true. The distinction, how- 
ever, between a racing and cruising yacht 
is there greater than here. The model, 
sail plan, ballasting, etc., of a cruising 
yacht is usually made subordinate to other 
requirements than those of speed; and the 
English yacht-designer may be said to have 
had no opportunity in the last half century 
to design, ballast, and equip a yacht as a 
racer in English waters, and free from 
hampering restrictions. That, built under 
such conditions, a yacht has been produced 
and brought over here and tested against 
the best craft that we could produce, with 
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the result of being beaten only by 1m. 
38s. in a race over a 40-mile course, and 
in the best racing weather that the boats 
were tried in, affords no cause for any 
claim for great superiority seems clearly 
manifest. It will probably suggest to 
some minds, as it has to the writer’s, that 
the race might have resulted differently 
if the Gexesta had been built expressly 
for racing under the rule then sailed 
under, or under less cramping conditions 
than those imposed upon her designer. 

It is, perhaps, not likely that any Eng- 
lishman will be inclined to build a yacht 
for the express purpose of attempting to 
capture the cup. It may not be more 
likely that any number of Englishmen will 
emulate the zeal and enterprise which have 
been shown here, and club together for 
that purpose. Such a craft would neces- 
sarily be a departure, to some extent, from 
the style of yacht which is best calculated 
to win prizes in British waters, and would, 
ih consequence, be unfitted to participate 
in the races there. The opinion has, how- 


ever, been expressed to the writer by 
more than one English naval architect of 
distinction, that a yacht might be built 
under a length and sail area rule, which 


would be faster than the vessels now built 
of the same length. While there is no 
reason to suppose that a yacht will be 
built in England for the express purpose 
of competing for the cup, with greater 
promise of success, there appears con- 
stantly in the columns of the chief English 
yachting journal a mass of correspond- 
ence which shows a great degree of dissat- 
isfaction with their present rule of meas- 
urement, and a cry for amendment. Along 
with this there appears an appreciation of 
-the fact that it is possible to have too 
much, even of so good a thing as depth, 
and that beam is not wholly a worthless or 
undesirable dimension. 

It is not inconceivable that the issue of 
the prevailing feeling of dissatisfaction 
there may result in more than mere dis- 
cussion, and that the issue may be a 
change in the rule of measurement, which 
will relax the present unreasonable tax on 
beam, and permit greater liberty of design. 
In such case it will no longer be prudent 
or safe to rely upon such a yacht as Purt- 
tan, good as she has proved herself to be. 
In taking into account, as the writer has 
done, the disadvantages under which the 
Genesta came into the contest, he does not 
leave out of view the fact that «these were 
not all on one side. 
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At the time the Gezesta’s challenge was 
received no one-masted vessel of her size 
had been built and equipped here for a 
quarter of a century. Old methods of 
ballasting, sparring, and rigging such as 
had been used upon smaller boats were 
seen to be unsuitable, and insufficient to 
meet a professed racer, in the fitting up of 
which a well-tried experience had gov- 
erned the adoption of every feature, and 
their perfection had been proved by a sea- 
son’s experience. New departures had to 
be made, and features introduced, which 
had their sanction rather in the enterprise 
and judgment of the designers than in the 
warrant of experience ; and it seems highly 
probable that to the designers of both 
Priscilla and Puritan the experience 
gained has given valuable lessons, and 
fitted them to meet with increased effi- 
ciency any demand upon their skill which 
may be made for a similar kind of vessel 
in the future. For some reasons it is to 
be regretted that as two yachts were built 
to meet the Gezesta, greater dissimilarity 
was not introduced into their relative pro- 
portions; that one of them, for instance, 
did not have more depth and somewhat 
less beam, so that in the three competing 
yachts we might have seen good examples, 
three types, say of eight and thirteen feet 
draught and one intermediate. But it ap- 
pears to me that a little study of the diverse 
qualities and performances of the two boats, 
Priscilla and Puritan, almost identical 
as they are in draught and beam, sailing 
together, as they did on so many occasions, 
until their relative excellence on different 
points became well established, is capable 
of affording a possibility of suggestion and 
instruction which should not be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. 

It is a rare opportunity for the observant 
yachtsman, to find two vessels sailing to- 
gether, and their performances accurately 
recorded, which have their main elements 
so nearly identical or so easily compar- 
able. 

It did not take long, after the two yachts 
commenced sailing together, for the con- 
clusion to be pretty commonly accepted 
that Purztan was the best to windward, 
especially in a blow, and that she carried 
her canvas better. 

It appeared to be equally well established 
that Przsczlla could sail faster off the wind 
in any weather that the two were tried in. 
A careful scrutiny of the records, from the 
date of the first meeting of the yachts to 
the date of the third and final trial race, 
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will serve to bear out these conclusions. 
That Prisczd/a should sail faster off the 
wind was to be expected, as she is practi- 
cally four feet longer ; but, on the occasions 
that were most conclusive, her gain in 
reaching and running was greater than 
any time allowance scale or theory of 
corresponding speeds would account for; 
while on all occasions, exclusive only of 
the last, the Purztan’s advantage in wind- 
ward work was even greater. 

For the sake of making clear the fore- 
going statements it may be well here to 
note in a brief way the relative times of the 
two boats, it being understood that in each 
case referred to, the difference in the elapsed 
time is stated as taken from the accounts 
published at the time, and that to correct the 
Puritan’s time for smaller measurement, 
Im. 14s. should be deducted for a forty- 
mile course, and tos. more for a forty-five 
mile course. It should be further stated that 
on the first run from New London to New- 
port, it is claimed for the Présczd/a, that 
though her time is taken as starting 4m. 
23s. before the Purztan, she in reality 
waited for the latter boat, so as to go 
over the course as from an even start. 
An allowance for this would require that 
4m. 23s. should be deducted from Pris- 
cil/a’s time on this run, as hereafter given. 
It should also be noted that on the run 
from New Bedford to Vineyard Haven 
Puritan \ost some time through the 
giving way of something connected with 
her throat halyards, and the coming down 
of her gaff. The first day’s run from New 
London to Newport, distance about forty 
miles, good breeze well aft, dropping now 
and then to very light wind, Purztan’s 
elapsed time was 34s. less than Présc/la’s, 
subject to correction already stated. 

The next event was the race for the 
Goelet cup, which came off in a breeze 
and sea which caused many mishaps, and 
obliged several yachts to retire from the 
course. Here under housed topmasts to 
windward the Puritan proved the abler 
craft, and gained a signal victory over her 
rival; the difference of time at the wind- 
ward turning-point being recorded as about 
12m. In the run to leeward, however, 
which is something like two-fifths of the 
whole course, Przsczl/a gained 1m. 43s. 

The next sail was from Newport to New 
Bedford, distance a little under 30 miles. 
It was performed partly under spinnakers, 
and with a free wind all the way. Here 
the Priscélla’s time was 11m. 16s. better 
than her rival’s. 
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The next trip was to Vineyard Haven, 
distance about 25 miles, partly a beat in 
a strong wind, and was practically a win 
for Puritan, as, notwithstanding some 
delay by an accident already alluded to, 
she took only 2m. 44s. longer to do the 
distance than did Présczl/la. Next came 
a trip to Newport, the first part of which 
appears to have been made in a light head- 
wind, followed by a calm, and succeeded 
by a good sailing breeze, free for the re- 
maining distance. This trip is perhaps 
less determinate of any distinctive quality 
in the two yachts under consideration than 
the others; but the honors were unques- 
tionably Purztan’s. So far as the records 
show us, her time was 6m. tos. better 
than Priscilla’s. This ended all oppor- 
tunity of comparing the speed of the two 
yachts for the time, but was followed a 
fortnight later, namely, August 21st, by the 
first of the trial races to windward and 
back, over a 40-mile course, with a mod- 
erate wind and sea;.and here again with 
a regularity which savored of monotony, 
the distinctive qualities of the two boats 
were shown up, and these did not appear 
to have been decreased any by some 
lightening up that had been effected in 
Priscilla, by removal of stores and useless 
weights, and by the shortening of her 
lower mast and increase of topmast. 

We find that in the 20 miles to windward 
Puritan’s time is 12m. 37s. better than 
Priscilla’s; and again Przscilla’s time to 
leeward is 2m. 39s. better than Purztan’s. 
This race appears to have been made ina 
true wind, and without flukes to favor 
either yacht. 

We next come to the triangular race, 
which was made in a light wind and some 
sea. Here again in the windward work, 
done along the second side of the triangle, 
the Priscilla .appears by all accounts to 
have had no advantage, where the wind 
was even to both yachts; though there 
appears to have been no sufficient weight 
in it to tax her stability, and she did better 
than on previous occasions; but two legs 
of the course being done with a free sheet, 
her elapsed time at the finish was 6m. 
28s. better than that of her rival. Now 
we come to the last opportunity that has 
occurred of comparing the speed of these 
two yachts over a race-course. In this 


case the course was that of the New York 
Yacht Club, which, as most yachtsmen 
know, takes the boats over lines retraced ; 
which, with some slight deviations, co1re- 
ponds very closely with the lines formed 

















by the base and perpendicular of a right 
angle triangle, the perpendicular being in 
this case about three-fourths the length of 
the base. The race commenced with a 
close-haul along the base of the triangle, 
a run and close-haul with one tack coming 
back over the second leg of the course, 
and a quartering wind from this point to 
the finish. This was the most interesting 
of the trial-races; it was made in a good 
breeze. The Purttan’s actual time over 
the 38 miles, 3h. 52m. 37s., is the best ever 
made over the course by a one-masted 
vessel, and within twenty seconds of that 
made by the schooner Aontauk in 1882. 
The interesting feature of this race was its 
closeness, and the fact that while Przsczlla 
did no better with Purctan than formerly 
off the wind; indeed she failed to keep 
the full measure of her advantage in this 
kind of sailing; on the other hand, the 
Puritan did not, in her customary manner, 
get away from her on a wind. A marked 
change had been effected in some way, 
and it may well repay us to try and find 
out what the improvement in windward 
sailing was due to. The difference in the 
time taken by the two boats to reach the 
first mark on their way out was Im. 20s., 
advantage to Purttan. Running from 
buoy ten to light-ship the Przscélla made 
the best time by r1s. only. Coming back 
close-hauled, and making a tack near the 
point of Sandy Hook, Présczlla suffered 
some disadvantage by the carrying away 
of the iron strap attached to the block 
connected with her topmast back-stay. 
Puritan makes the best time, but only by 
31s. From buoy ten to the finish, with 
the wind aft the beam, Przsczlla made the 
best time by 59s. 

It will be seen, by an examination of the 
figures given, that in a beat of 20 miles to 
windward, in the first trial race, the Purz- 
tan, in a good sailing-breeze, was 12m., 
37s. faster than the Przscz/la, and that in 
the last race, in a close-haul with one tack, 
in a similar breeze, over about nine miles 
of water, the Puritan was only 31 seconds 
better. It may be seen, also, that while, in 
the first trial race, the Przsczlla beat the 
Puritan in the run of 20 miles to leeward 
by 2m. 39s., in this last race, in a 9-miles 
run to leeward, the Pr7sczlla’s time was 
only 11 seconds better than the Purztan’s. 
We now come to the question of Présczlla’s 
inferiority in going to windward, and her 
superiority in reaching and running as 
compared with her rival, and why, in the 
last trial race, her windward qualities 
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showed such a vast improvement, and her 
speed off the wind appeared to be some- 
what lessened, but not to the same extent. 

As has already been stated, such an op- 
portunity of comparing the speed of yachts 
and the influences affecting their speed, is 
too seldom obtained to allow of this one 
being passed by unnoticed. I shall, there- 
fore, examine some of the facts and features 
which present themselves, with a view to 
make them interesting and _ instructive. 
That there was a vast difference in the sail- 
ing of the Przscz//a on the occasion of her 
last trial-race is very evident, and the only 
cause that has come to the writer’s knowl- 
edge that will account for the improve- 
ment, and also for the slightly diminished 
speed off the wind, is to be found in the 
fact that some four tons of extra ballast 
were put into her. But here comes up the 
most interesting question connected with 
the subject; and it is one which has a 
much wider significance than as it affects 
the Przsczlla alone, or than as it affects the 
Priscilla and Puritan relatively. 

Why should not the Przscz/a stand up to 
her canvas and go to windward as well as 
the Purztan, without an extra four tons of 
ballast put into her to enable her to do it? 
If this were a question which involved the 
discussion of nice varieties of form, or of 
the superiority of water-lines, sections, 
sail plans, or other more or less indefinite 
features, or of architectural skill, or artistic 
taste, the writer might refrain from dealing 
with it. It is, however, as he regards it, 
a question involving none of these subjects 
in any uncertain way. 

If the Przsczlla failed to go well at high 
speeds, where the necessity comes in for a 
shape that is capable of being urged through 
the water fast, then the question of her de- 
fects might be an intricate one. 

If she slid off to leeward, when hauled 
upon a wind, this would account for her 
failure to go well on this point of sailing ; 
but there appears to be no suspicion that 
her board is not ample, and that the defect 
lies in her deficient stability is made plain 
by observation, and by noting the improve- 
ment of her, in windwardly sailing, by the 
addition of four tons to her ballast. To 
some of those who have studied the forms 
of the two yachts, Priscilla and Puritan, 
it may have appeared strange that Priscilla 
should not have carried sail, at least as 
well as the shapely and symmetrical Purz- 
tan. 

As the writer believes, the reason why 
she did not carry sail not merely as well 
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but much better than Purztan, is to be 
shown by nothing more abstruse than 
common arithmetic, and a reference to 
some of the elementary rules used by 
naval architects. 

The difference between Priscilla and 
Puritan, in respect to stability and the 
superiority of the latter, to be made evi- 
dent by means just referred to, consists in 
the Purttan’s ballast plan and in the dis- 
tribution of weights. In arranging these 
matters, Mr. Burgess made a bold depart- 
ure from customary usage. It has been a 
common belief that ballast in large quanti- 
ties cannot be used low down, in boats of 
the moderate draught of the Purztan, and 
that moreover it cannot be stretched along 
so far fore and aft as he used it; and that 
both of these features, introduced into the 
Puritan, or other yacht of her size and 
type, would be ruinous to speed and sea- 
going qualities in anything like rough 
water. No doubt any experienced sea- 
goer could state facts that would appar- 
ently furnish good ground for the ex- 
pression of such an opinion; but I have 
not heard anything said against the 
Puritan; and that she can go to wind- 
ward very fast in hard weather, and in 
water that is far from smooth, needs no 
proof at this date. 

I am prompted,to deal with this subject 
because in my hearing it has frequently 
been discussed, and the shortcomings of 
Priscilla have been referred to causes 
which, in point of fact, did not exist ; while 
the features which did exist, and were ca- 
pable of yielding the explanation, did not 
seem to be even suspected. 

These things have, as a usual thing, 
been made features in comparison with 
Puritan, and her superior ability has been 
referred to greater beam, shorter bow, 
longer side, fuller water-line, low rig, etc. 

With the possibility of having another 
international race, in the coming summer, 
and of preparing more than one boat to 
meet the Gadatea, or other British yacht, 
it seems desirable that some comparison of 
the features of the two yachts should be 
made. 

The figures necessary for this have been 
obtained from the designers of the two 
boats mentioned, or from the New York 
Yacht Club. Before going further it may 
be well to explain, for the benefit of such 
readers as have not given much attention 
to methods used for calculating the sta- 
bility of vessels, and their consequent 
power to carry sail, that this. power is 


dependent on the weight of the boat, and 
the distance which transversely separates 
this weight, or its center of gravity, from 
the center of buoyancy of the vessel, at 
any angle of inclination. This distance 
multiplied by the weight of the vessel 
constitutes the righting moment of the 
vessel. This depends upon the height 
relative to the center of buoyancy at 
which the center of gravity of the vessel is 
to be found, and the length and bulk of 
the immersed and emersed wedges. The 
length and bulk of these depend upon the 
beam of the boat, the fullness of the 
water-line, and the fullness of the cross- 
sections of the boat immediately above 
and below the water-line; that is at such 
parts of her as are put into or taken out 
of water by inclination in sailing. It will 
thus be seen, in the case of any craft under 
consideration, that, if the boat’s weight be 
greater, the water-line and cross-sections 
fuller, and the center of gravity as low 
down, in its relation to the center of 
buoyancy of the boat, such a boat must 
be stiffer, and able to carry more sail, 
with an equal angle of heel; or that she 
ought to carry the same sail at a smaller 
angle of heel. 

It will be also seen that if it canbe shown 
that the weight of the boat is larger, and 
that the immersed and emersed wedges are 
also larger at the same angle of heel, but the 
position of the center of gravity in its re- 
lation to the center of buoyancy in the two 
boats is not definitely known, and that the 
yacht which has the advantage of the other, 
in respect to the known quantities, does not 
carry as well the same amount of sail as 
the other, then the explanation is to be 
looked for in the undefined features. 

I shall proceed now to give some par- 
ticulars relative to these matters, but before 
using figures I may state in a general way, 
and without drawings before me, that both 
yachts have a similar and ample extent of 
freeboard ; that the midship sections of the 
two, measured to garboard, are almost 
identical in depth; that the greater depth 
below this is due to Purztan’s outside lead 
keel. The character of the sections is 
nearly the same, the Purztan’s having a 
smaller area, owing to turning in a trifle 
earlier below the water-line, and running 
inside the line of Przsczi/a’s until near the 
keel, making a somewhat hollow floor ; 
where the Présczl/a’s is only a slight varia- 
tion from a straight line. If Paurctan was 
put down in the water 2 or 3 inches, the 
turn of her bilge at the midship section 




















would be the same as Prisczlla’s ; as it now 
is it is slightly leaner. 

I now give some of the measurements 
of the two yachts : — 


Puritan. Priscilla. 


Length on water-line ......0.-. 81.1 ft. 85. ft. 
Breadth on water-line. .... 2... 21.8 21.6 
Extreme breadth .......2.20-6 22.7 22.5 
Sail area, measured as perrule . . . . 7981. 7378. 
Height from main boom to topsail 

DIOCK. 5 6 82 8 6 0 66 46 8 102.1 101. 
Area of immersed midship section . . 8o. 86.5 
Area of load water-line . . . . + 1100. 1187.10 
Mean breadth of water-line ..... . 13.56 13.96 
Proportion of area of water-line to cir- 

cumscribing parallelogram ..... -622 ¢ 
Displacementin longtons. .....-. 100. 114. 
Ballast in longtons. .......+.-. 40. 45- 
Ballast in long tons, outside. ..... 27. 


If Préscilla’s sail area were as much 
larger than Purztan’s as the difference 
between the lengths of the two yachts 
would make proportionate, that is, if the 
sail areas were in the same proportion as 
the squares of the lengths of the two boats, 
there might be a question whether (the 
centers of gravity being located in corre- 
sponding relations to the centers of buoy- 
ancy in the two craft) the Préscilla could 
carry sail as well as Purctan, with her 
beam less in proportion to length, and an 
increase only in the weight of displacement 
to set off against this. The fact is, how- 
ever, that Przscz/la has practically the 
same extreme beam as Purd¢tan, that the 
average beam is about 5 inches greater in 
Priscilla, owing to her fuller water-line, 
and that the midship section being some- 
what fuller also just below water, the 
emersed wedge would doubtless be greater 
than Purdtan’s, even if Préscilla’s frames 
were to be put up closer together, so as to 
bring her down to Purztan’s length. 

As it is, the extra length of Prsczlla 
should give her greater stiffness, as it adds 
to the volume of the immersed and emersed 
wedges, and also to the displacement of 
the boat. Présczl/a’s sail measurement, 
however, is actually less than Purztan’s. 
It is also less than Genesta’s, though 
both of these boats are nearly 4 feet 
shorter than she is. These measures, 
taken by the method used in the New York 
Yacht Club, show Présczlla’s area to be 
603 feet less than Purttan’s, and g feet less 
than Genesta’s. If we compare Puri- 
tan’s and Priscilla’s sails as proportionate 
to their lengths merely, and exclude other 
dimensions as being practically the same 
in each, we should have, accepting Pris- 
cilla as the standard, 7,040 feet for Purz- 
tan, as against 7,378 for Priscélla; or, 
accepting Purztan as the standard, we 
should have for that vessel 7,981 square 
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feet, and for Prisczlla, 8,365. A consid- 
eration of the foregoing figures, without 
any more detailed and complete calcula- 
tions, such as only the possession of the 
plans and of facts that the writer is not 
acquainted with would enable him to 
make, will show pretty conclusively, I 
think, that Purctan is ballasted better than 
Priscilla, and that in this, and in the dis- 
tribution also, very probably, of weight in 
the hull and spars of the two boats; in 
other words, in the arrangement of those 
matters which determine the position of 
the centers of gravity, is to be found the 
reason that Przsczl/a never sailed evenly 
with Puritan on the wind until 4 tons 
had been added to the weight of her bal- 
last. In this connection it may be sug- 
gested that the ballast on Purstan’s keel, 
while it apparently pays well for its use 
there, is probably the cause, in part, of the 
yacht’s inferiority to Prisczlla off the 
wind, and of her need of a larger sail plan 
than would otherwise be required, as the 
surface subject to friction is by the lead 
keel considerably increased. Before leav- 
ing this part of our subject it may be well 
to look a little into one or two matters 
connected with the use of iron for the con- 
struction of yachts. It has frequently been 
urged, among other advantages, that they 
were, size for size, lighter ; and it has been 
believed by those who should know, that 
the thin plating, greater room between the 
frames, and absence of cumbrous bulk 
about the trunk box admitted of Prés- 
cilla’s ballast being stowed inside with 
as much advantage as was Puritan's, 
since that part of the ballast which the 
latter had to put inside was much higher 
than Prisczlla’s. 

This opinion the writer feels that he 
must regard with deference, because of the 
competency of those from whom it issued 
to form an opinion. He has, however, 
never been able to regard it as free from 
the suspicion of miscalculation. One 
thing is clear: that of 40 tons of ballast in 
Puritan, 27 tons, or two-thirds of the whole 
weight, are outside; and the highest point 
of this must needs be lower, relative to the 
center of buoyancy of the yacht, than the 
lowest of the Prisczl/a’s ballast. 

The center of gravity of this part of the 
ballast is of course much lower still. As 
only 13 tons, or about 4o cubic feet, are re- 
quired above the 3-inch planking, against 
nearly 140 cubic feet in the Prisczl/a, above 
her thin iron plating, it would seem that the 
utmost contrivance could not stow Pris- 
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ctlla’s ballast to the same advantage as 
Puritan’s. To leave this part of the sub- 
ject, and devote some attention to the 
weight of the yachts themselves, including 
their rig and equipments,— for of course the 
height and position of every part of these 
have an influence in determining the loca- 
tion of the center of gravity of the vessel, 
and the consequent measure of her stability, 
and a needless hundred weight aloft will 
require much more in the hold to compen- 
sate for it. 

It may be found, by referring to the 
figures already given, that Purztan’s total 
displacement is 100 tons, that 40 tons of 
this weight are due to the ballast; and it 
follows, of course, that the Purztax with- 
out ballast weighs, with all her equipment, 
just 60 tons. By a like calculation we 
find that Przscid/la weighs, with her some- 
what smaller equipment, just 69 tons. 
But she is longer than Purcztan; and, to 
find out how these two vessels compare in 
weight, we must reduce the length of one 
or increase that of the other. As has been 
before stated, for such a purpose as we 
have here, every other dimension than that 
of length can be left out of the calculation, 
as the breadth and depth are practically 
If, then, we take 


alike in both yachts. 
the weight of Purztan without ballast, 
multiply this by Prdsczdla’s length, and 
divide by her own, we have 63 tons, 


but Préscilla weighs 69 tons. If in place 
of doing this we take Présczdla’s weight, 
multiply it by Purctan’s length, and 
divide it by her own, we have 65.75 tons as 
the weight of an iron Purztan, or 534 tons 
more than the present Purztan weighs. 
The iron Purztan would really weigh some- 
thing over this, for we have been compar- 
ing the boats by ‘the water-line measure, 
and they do not have the same amount of 
overhang; that of Puritan being several 
feet longer than Présczlla’s, though con- 
siderably lighter. The inference from 
these calculations is, that Prdscz/la has 6 
tons and over of weight in her, distributed 
somewhere between the mast-head and the 
keel, which she would not have if built as 
Puritan is; that it adds to her displace- 
ment and resistance, but does not yield 
the equivalent in stability which it would 
if absent from where it is and present 
in the ballast. 

So far as the writer can see, every 
prominent feature of Prisczl/a, apart from 
the location of the center of gravity, would 
indicate her superiority in windward 
work. As a further evidence of this the 
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area of load water-line may be again re- 
ferred to. Using the proportion of Purd- 
tan’s water-line to its circumscribing 
parallelogram, namely .622, we find that 
Priscilla with such a water-line would have 
45 square feet less area than at present, and 
that Purctan with a water-line as full as 
Priscitla’s would have 43 feet more than at 
present. Other facts and figures might be 
used to amplify the proof which I have 
been engaged upon, if necessary, but what 
has been written may be sufficient for the 
purpose ; and to those who decry the use 
of figures and formulas in yacht-designing 
it may afford some proof that these are not 
without value, if these remarks serve to 
prompt a use of proper remedies in the 
case of Priscilla, and if these should prove 
in some degree practicable, and in a like 
degree effective. 

It is a matter of no small moment to 
yachting interests, both here and _ else- 
where, that within the last few years yacht- 
designing has become a profession, and 
that a class of educated men have adopted 
it as such,—men whom education and 
association have made capable of distin- 
guishing between patriotic zeal and vulgar 
sentiment. The presence of such men 
among yacht-designers anywhere, and 
everywhere, furnishes the best augury and 
hope for improvement in the speed and 
quality of our yachts. 

Assuredly the man who puts a brand of 
nationality upon ideas, and refuses all that 
are not of his own, has no business in any 
race for improvement. 

There are those whose counsel, had it 
been taken, would not have permitted of 
such boats as Purttan and Priscilla being 
produced, and the contest would in all 
probability have ended very differently. 
It would have been a sufficient objection 
to outside ballast, double-head rigs, long 
topmasts, mast-head runners, long gaffs, 
and perhaps even an iron hull, that in the 
use of these things the British yachtsmen 
had preceded us. If the American yachts- 
man can only properly use such features 
and appliances in his yacht as no one of 
any other nationality has at some time 
thought it worth while to use, he is in a 
pretty bad fix. He could not in this case 
use a center-board ; and if the Englishman 
should adopt similar restriction I am not 
quite sure that he could use outside lead ; 
probably he could. Commodore Stevens, 
of Hoboken, used a weighted board and a 
heavy fin on the sloop Marza somewhere 
about 1848. I do not think much use was 
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made of outside lead in England for twenty 
years after this. 

Probably in this matter the boy was 
‘¢ father to the man;” for, as far back as I 
can recollect, boys and others who took de- 
light in sailing models nearly all put the 
ballast upon the keel. Even in respect to 
this, however, the modern yachtsman who 
objects to ballast on the keel had his pro- 
totype, and so late as twenty-seven years 
ago, the model yacht sailor could be found 
who would advocate inside ballast, and 
even water ballast, and adduce facts in 
support of his views. 

The opportunities had in the eastern 
ports of this country within the past few 
years, of comparing the sailing and prop- 
erties of yachts of widely different types, 
have probably not been enjoyed in like 
measure by yachtsmen of any other nation. 
Our ideas ought to grow, and our preju- 
dices disappear faster, in consequence. 

It is to be regretted that our experience, 
and that the experience of yachtsmen gen- 
erally, has been very little with the medium 
draught boat; such as is represented by 
Puritan and Priscilla, and also some- 
what deeper. There has been little to 
show us here or elsewhere of what such 


craft are capable. y 


It has been a quite commonly enter- 


tained opinion among our most active 
and influential yachtsmen that only the 
extremely wide and shallow, or the ex- 
tremely narrow and deep, boat was good 
for speed; and the opinion was difficult to 
oppose by demonstrative argument, as at- 
tempts at speed by experienced designers 
were usually made only with these two 
classes. The English rules confined their 
designers to experience only in the deep 
and narrow class; while ours was mostly 
with the opposite class. 

The simple length rule of measurement, 
still unfortunately in favor with some of 
our prominent clubs, tends as much per- 
haps to perpetuate the extremely broad 
type of yacht, and to confine experience to 
it, as does the English rule to the absurdly 
narrow and extravagantly deep kind. The 
man whose experience has been wholly in 
the production of either of these styles, and 
who attains success and mastery in his own 
line, necessarily, perhaps, becomes less 
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confident of the result of working under 
new conditions. 

The advent and success of Purttan and 
Priscilla have doubtless directed a large 
amount of attention to yachts that are not 
of extreme dimensions, and as doubtlessly 
given an amount of confidence in this 
class of yachts that was not had before. 
The fact that yachts varying so widely as 
did these yachts from Genzesta could be 
brought to race with her with anything 
like an even chance of success is promising 
for freedom in yacht-designing. 

The fact that the largest rigged yacht 
could well afford the tax put upon her for 
it, in racing with the other two, is assuring 
to the timid ones who are afraid that they 
cannot spread sail enough to suit them- 
selves. 

The further discovery that the largest 
yacht built to put against Gezesta, and 
some four feet longer than that yacht, had 
a smaller sail area than the cutter, must 
give assurance to those who are afraid of 
the rule being too favorable to yachts of 
the latter class. 

It is greatly to be hoped for the promo- 
tion of advancement in yacht-modeling, 
and also in the interest of yacht-racing, 
that yacht-clubs everywhere will seek to 
exclude from their rules everything which 
will prevent the free and fair development 
of every desirable feature, and of every 
type of yacht. There appear to be ample 
spaces not yet filled in between the lines 
of experience in yacht-designing. One of 
the matters in which we have perhaps 
much cause for congratulation in connec- 
tion with the recent international contest 
is, that in the Gezesta the best possibilities 
of that extreme type: of vessel, within the 
rules which governed her construction, ap- 
pear by comparison of her with others of 
her class to have been pretty nearly at- 
tained. Everything has been done that is 
practicable to compensate for narrowness 
of beam by placing all her ballast upon the 
lower side of her keel. 

What possibilities may yet be reached 
by the type of vessel opposed to her none 
can say. The experiment has not yet been 
tried. The future is promising. We may 
warrantably be expectant and reasonably 


hopeful, 
F. Hyslop. 
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V. THROUGH EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


On Monday morning, June 29, I am 
again awakened by the muezzim calling 
the Mussulmans to their early morning de- 
votions, and, arising from my mat at five 
o’clock, I mount and speed away south- 
ward from Eski Baba. Not less than a 
hundred people have collected to see the 
wonderful performance again. 

All pretense of road-making seems to 
have been abandoned; or, “what is more 
probable, has never been seriously at- 
tempted, the visible roadways from village 
to village being mere ox-wagon and pack- 
donkey tracks, crossing the wheat-fields 
and uncultivated tracts in any direction. 
The soil is a loose, black loam, which the 
rain converts into mud, through which I 
have to trundle, wooden scraper in hand ; 
and I not unfrequently have to carry the 
bicycle through the worst places. The 
morning is sultry, requiring good roads 
and a breeze-creating pace for agreeable 
going. Harvesting and threshing are go- 
ing forward briskly, but the busy hum of 
the self-binder-and the threshing-machine 
is not heard; the reaping is done with 
rude hooks, and the threshing by drag- 
ging round and round, with horses or 
oxen, sleigh-runner shaped, broad boards, 
roughed with flints or iron points, making 
the surface resemble a large rasp. Large 
gangs of rough-looking Armenians, Arabs, 
and Africans are harvesting the broad acres 
of land-owning pashas, the gangs some- 
times counting not less than fifty men. 
Several donkeys are always observed pick- 
eted near these gangs, taken, wherever 
they go, for the purpose of carrying pro- 
visions and water. Whenever | happen 
anywhere near one of these gangs they all 
come charging across the field, reaping- 
hooks in hand, racing with each other 
and good-naturedly howling defiance to 
competitors. A band of Zulus charging 
down on a fellow, and brandishing their 
assegais, could scarcely present a more 
ferocious front. Many of them wear no 
covering of any kind on the upper part of 
the body, no hat, no foot-gear, nothing but 
a pair of loose, baggy trousers, while the 
tidiest man among them would be im- 
mediately arrested on general principles 
in either England or America. Rough 


though they are, they appear, for the most 
part, to be good-natured fellows, and 
although they sometimes emphasize their 
importunities of ‘* dz! dz!” by flourishing 
their reaping-hooks threateningly over my 
head, and one gang actually confiscates 
the bicycle, which they lay up on a shock 
of wheat, and with much flourishing of 
reaping-hooks as they return to their labors, 
warn me not to take it away, these are 
simply good-natured pranks, such as large 
gangs of laborers are wont to occasionally 
indulge in the world over. 

Streams have to be forded to-day for the 
first time in Europe, several small creeks 
during the afternoon; and near sundown 
I find my pathway into a village where I 
propose stopping for the night, obstructed 
by a creek swollen bank-full by a heavy 
thunder-shower in the hills. A couple of 
lads on the opposite bank volunteer much 
information concerning the depth of the 
creek at different points; no doubt their 
evident mystification at not being under- 
stood is equalled only by the amazement 
at my answers. Four peasants come down 
to the creek, and one of them kindly wades 
in and shows that it is only waist deep. 
Without more adoI ford it, with the bicycle 
on my shoulder, and straightway seek the 
accommodation of the village mehana. 
This village is a miserable little cluster of 
mud hovels, and the best the mehana af- 
fords is the coarsest of black-bread and a 
small salted fish, about the size of a sardine, 
which the natives devour without any 
pretense of cooking, but which are worse 
than nothing for me, since the farther they 
are away the better I am suited. Sticking 
a flat loaf of black-bread and a dozen of 
these tiny shapes of salted nothing in his 
broad waistband, the Turkish peasant 
sallies forth contentedly to toil. I have 
accomplished the wonderful distance of 
forty kilometers to-day, at which I am 
really quite surprised, considering every- 
thing. The usual daily weather program 
has been faithfully carried out, —a heavy 
mist at morning, that has prevented any 
drying up of roads during the night, three 
hours of oppressive heat,— from 9g till 12, 
— during which myriads of ravenous flies 
squabble for the honor of drawing your 

















blood, and then, when the mud begins to 
dry out sufficient to justify my dispensing 
with the wooden scraper, thunder-showers 
begin to bestow their unappreciated favor 
upon the roads, making them well-nigh 
impassable again. The following morning 
the climax of vexation is reached when, 
after wading through the mud for two 
hours, I discover that I have been drag- 
ging, carrying, and trundling my laborious 
way along in the wrong direction for 
Tchortu, which is not over thirty-five kilo- 
meters from my starting-point, but it takes 
me till four o’clock to reach there. A hun- 
dred miles on French or English roads 
would not have been half so fatiguing, and 
[ wisely take advantage of being in a town 
where comparatively decent accommoda- 
tions are obtainable to make up, so far as 
possible, for this morning’s breakfast of 
black-bread and coffee, and my noontide 
meal of cold, cheerless reflections on the 
same. The same program of ‘ dz! bzn!” 
from importuning crowds, and police in- 
quisitiveness concerning my ‘* passaporte ” 
are endured and survived; but I spread 
myself upon my mat to-night thoroughly 
convinced that a month’s cycling among 
the Turks would worry most people into 
premature graves. 

I am now approaching pretty close to 
the Sea of Marmora, and next morning I 
am agreeably surprised to find sandy roads, 
which the rains have rather improved than 
otherwise ; and although much is unridably 
heavy, it is immeasurably superior to yester- 
day’s mud. I pass the country residence 
of a wealthy pasha, and see the ladies of 
his harem seated in the meadow hard by, 
enjoying the fresh, morning air. They form 
a circle, facing inwards, and the swarthy 
eunuch in charge stands keeping watch at 
a respectful distance. I carry a pocket full 
of bread with me this morning, and about 
nine o’clock, upon coming to a ruined 
mosque and a few deserted buildings, I 
approach one, at which signs of occupation 
are visible, for some water. This place is 
simply a deserted Mussulman village, from 
which the inhabitants probably decamped 
in a body during the last Russo-Turkish 
war ; the mosque is in a tumble-down con- 
dition, the few dwelling-houses remaining 
are in the last stages of dilapidation, and 
the one I call at is temporarily occupied by 
some shepherds, two of whom are regaling 
themselves with food of some kind out of an 
earthen-ware vessel. Obtaining the water, 
I sit down on some projecting boards 
to eat my frugal lunch, fully conscious 
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of being an object of much furtive specula- 
tion on the part of the two occupants of the 
deserted house; which, however, fails to 
strike me as anything extraordinary, since 
these attentions have long since become an 
ordinary every-day affair. Not even the 
sulky and rather hang-dog expression of 
the men, which failed not to escape my 
observation at my first approach, awakened 
any shadow of suspicion in my mind of 
their being possibly dangerous characters, 
although the appearance of the place itself 
is really sufficient to make me hesitate 
about venturing near; and upon _ sober 





ALMOST PERSUADED TO BE A CHRISTIAN, 


after-thought I am fully satisfied that this is 
a resort of a certain class of disreputable 
men, half shepherds, half brigands, who 
are only kept from turning full-fledged 
freebooters by a wholesome fear of retribu- 
tive justice. While I am discussing my 
bread and water one of these worthies 
saunters with assured carelessness up behind 
me and makes a grab for my revolver, the 
butt of which he sees protruding from the 
holster. Although I am not exactly anticipa- 
ting this movement, traveling alone amongst 
strange people makes one’s faculties of self- 
preservation almost mechanically on the 
alert, and my hand reaches the revolver 
before his does. Springing up, I turn 
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round and confront him and his companion, 
who is standing inthe doorway. A full ex- 
position of their character is plainly stamped 
on their faces, and for a momentI am almost 
tempted to use the revolver on them. 
Whether they become afraid of this, or 
whether they have urgent business of some 
nature, will never be known to me, but 
they both disappear inside the door; and, 
in view of my uncertainty of their future 
intentions, I consider it advisable to 
meander on towards the coast. Ere I get 
beyond the waste lands adjoining this vil- 
lage I encounter two more of these shep- 
herds, in charge of a small flock ; they are 
watering their sheep; and as I go over to 
the spring, ostensibly to obtain a drink, but 
really to have a look at them, they both 
sneak off at my approach, like criminals 
avoiding one whom they suspect of being 
a detective. Take it all in all, I am satis- 
fied that this neighborhood is a place that 
I have been fortunate in coming through 
in broad daylight; by moonlight it might 
have furnished a far more interesting item 
than the above. 

An hour after I am gratified at obtaining 
my first glimpse of the Sea of Marmora off 
to the right, and in another hour I am dis- 
porting in the warm clear surf, a luxury 
that has not been within my reach since 
leaving Dieppe. and which is a thrice- 
welcome privilege in this land, where the 


usual ablutions at mehanas consist of pour- 
ing water on the hands from a tin cup. 
The beach is composed of sand and tiny 
shells, the warm surf waves are clear as 
crystal, and my first plunge in the Marmora, 
after a two months’ cycle tour across a 
continent, is the most thoroughly enjoyable 
bath I ever had; notwithstanding, I feel it 
my duty to keep a loose eye on some shep- 
herds perched on a handy knoll, who look 
as if half inclined to slip down and examine 
my clothes. The clothes, with, of course, 
the revolver and every penny I have with 
me are almost as near to them as to me, 
and always, after ducking my head under 
water, my first care is to take a precaution- 
ary glance in their direction. ‘* Cursed is 
the mind that nurses suspicion,” some one 
has said; but under the circumstances 
almost anybody would be suspicious. These 
shepherds along the Marmora coast favor 
each other a good deal, and when a person 
has been the recipient of undesirable atten- 
tions from one of them, to look askance at 
the next one met with comes natural. 
Over the undulating cliffs and along the 
sandy beach, my road now leads through 
the pretty little sea-port of Cilivria, towards 
Constantinople, traversing a most lovely 
stretch of country, where waving wheat- 
fields hug ‘the beach and fairly coquet 
with the waves, and the slopes are green 
and beautiful with vineyards and fig-gar- 
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dens, while away beyond the glassy shim- 
mer of the sea | fancy I can trace on the 
southern horizon the inequalities of the hills 
of Asia Minor. Greek fishing-boats are 
plying hither and thither ; one noble sailing- 
vessel, with all sails set, is slowly plowing 
her way down towards the Dardanelles, — 
probably a grain-ship from the Black Sea, — 
and the smoke from a couple of steamers 
is discernible in the distance. Flourishing 
Greek fishing-villages and wine-growing 
communities occupy this beautiful strip of 
coast, along which the Greeks seem deter- 
mined to make the cross as much more 
conspicuous than the crescent as possible, 
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me with questions, which, of course, I 
cannot understand. Some of them are 
quite handsome, and nearly all have perfect 
white teeth, a fact that I have ample oppor- 
tunity of knowing, since they seem to be all 
smiles. 

There has been much making of artifi- 
cial highways leading from Constantinople 
in this direction in ages past. A road-bed 
of huge blocks of stone, such as some of 
the streets of Eastern towns are made 
impassable with, is traceable for miles, 
ascending and descending the rolling 
hills, imperishable witnesses of the wide 
difference in Eastern and Western ideas of 
































A BOLD ATTEMPT AT ROBBERY. 


by rearing it on every public building under 
their control, and not infrequently on 
private ones as well. The people of these 
Greek villages seem possessed of sunny 
dispositions, the absence of all reserve 
among the women being in striking con- 
trast to the demeanor of the Turkish fair sex. 
These Greek women chatter after me from 
the windows as I wheel past, and if I stop 
a minute in the street they gather around 
by dozens, smiling pleasantly, and plying 





making a road. These are the work of 
the people who occupied this country be- 
fore the Ottoman Turks, who have also 
tried their hands at making a macadam, 
which not infrequently runs close along- 
side the old block roadway, and some- 
times crosses it; and it is matter of some 
wonderment that the Turks, instead of 
hauling material for their road from a dis- 
tance did not save expense by merely 
breaking the stones of the old causeway 
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and using the same road-bed. Twice to-day 
I have been required to produce my pass- 
port, and when towards evening I pass 
through a small village, the lone gexdarme, 
who is smoking a zarghaiz in front of the 
mehana where | halt, points to my revolver 
and demands ‘* passaporte,” I wave ex- 
amination, so to speak, by arguing the 
case with him, and by the not always un- 
handy plan of pretending not exactly to 
comprehend his meaning. ‘* Passaporte ! 
passaporte! gendarmerie, me,” replies 
the officer authoritatively, in answer to my 
explanation of a voyageur being privi- 
leged to carry a revolver; whilst several 
villagers, who have gathered around us, 
interpose **dzz ! bin! monsteur, bin! bin!” 
[ have little notion of yielding up either 
revolver or passport to this village gen- 
darme, for much of their officiousness is 
simply the disposition to show off their 
authority and satisfy their own personal 
curiosity regarding me, to say nothing of 
the possibility of coming in for a little 
baksheesh. The villagers are worrying 
me to ‘*dzz! din!” at the same time the 
gendarme is worrying me about the re- 
volver and passport, and knowing from 
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previous experience that the gendarme 
would never stop me from mounting, being 
quite as anxious to witness the performance 
as the villagers, I quickly decide upon kill- 
ing two birds with one stone, and accord- 
ingly mount, and pick my way along the 
rough street out on to the Constantinople 
road. 

The gloaming settles into darkness, and 
the domes and minarets of Stamboul, 
which have been visible from the brow of 
every hill for several miles back, are still 
eight or ten miles away, and rightly judg- 
ing that the Ottoman capital is a most be- 
wildering city for a stranger to penetrate 
after night, I pillow my head on a_ sheaf 
of oats, within sight of the goal towards 
which I have been pedaling for some 2,500 
miles, and after surveying with a good 
deal of satisfaction the twinkling lights 
that distinguish every minaret in Constan- 
tinople each night during the fast of Ram- 
adan, I fall asleep, and enjoy, beneath a 
sky in which myriads of far-off lamps seem 
to be twinkling mockingly at the Ramadan 
illuminations, the finest night’s repose I 
have had for a week. Nothing but the 
prevailing rains have prevented me from 
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sleeping beneath the starry dome entirely 
in preferenc to putting up at the village 
mehanas. 

En route into Stamboul, on the follow- 
ing morning, I meet the first train of camels 
I have yet encountered, in the gray of the 
morning, with the scenes around so thor- 
oughly Oriental it seems like an appro- 
priate introduction to Asiatic life. Eight 
o’clock finds me inside the line of 
earth-works thrown up by Baker Pasha 
when the Russians were last knocking at 
the gates of Constantinople, and ere long 
I am trundling through the crooked streets 
of the Turkish capital towards the bridge 
which connects Stamboul with Galata and 
Pera. Even here my ears are assailed 
with the eternal importunities to ‘* dz”! 
bin!” the officers collecting the bridge-toll 
even joining in the request. Toaccommo- 
date them I mount, and ride part way across 
the bridge, and at 9 o’clock on July 2, just 
two calendar months from the start at Liv- 
erpool, I am eating my breakfast in a Con- 
stantinople bazaar. 

I am not long in finding English-speak- 
ing friends, to whom my journey across 
the two continents is not unknown, and 
who kindly direct me to the Chamber of 
Commerce Hotel, Rue Omar, Galata, a 
home-like establishment, kept by an En- 
glish lady. I have been purposing of late 
to remain in Constantinople during the 
heated term of July and August, thinking 
to shape my course southward through Asia 
Minor and down the Euphrates valley to 
Bagdad, and by taking a south-easterly 
direction as far as circumstances would 
permit into India, keep pace with the sea- 
sons, thus avoiding the necessity of remain- 
ing over any where for the winter. At the 
same time I have been reckoning upon 
‘meeting Englishmen in Constantinople, 
who, having traveled extensively in Asia, 
could further enlighten me regarding the 
best route to India. As I house my bicycle 
and am shown to my room I take a retro- 
spective glance across Europe and Amer- 
ica, and feel almost as if I have arrived at 
the half-way house of my journey. The 
distance from Liverpool to Constantinople 
is fully 2,500 miles, which brings the 
wheeling distance from San Francisco up 
to something over 6,000. So far as the 
distance wheeled and to be wheeled is 
concerned, it is not far from half-way ; but 
the real difficulties of the journey are still 
ahead, although I scarcely anticipate any 
that time and perseverance will not over- 
come. My tour across Europe has been, 
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on the whole, a delightful journey, and, 
although my linguistic shortcomings have 
made it rather awkward in interior places 
where no English-speaking person was 
to be found, I always managed to make 
myself understood sufficiently to get along. 
In the interior of Turkey a knowledge of 
French has been considered indispensable 
to a traveler; but, althoughea full knowl- 
edge of that language would have made 
matters much smoother by enabling me to 
converse with officials and others, I have 
nevertheless come through all right with- 
out it; and there have doubtless been occa- 
sions when my ignorance has saved me 
from a certain amount of bother with the 
gendarmerie, who, above all things, dis- 
like to exercise their thinking apparatus. 
A Turkish official is far less indisposed to 
act than he is to think; his mental facul- 
ties work sluggishly, but his actions are 
governed largely by the impulse of the 
moment. 

Some one has said that to see Constan- 
tinople is to see the entire East ; and, judg- 
ing from the different costumes and peoples 
one meets on the streets and in the bazaars, 
the saying is certainly not faramiss. From 
its geographical situation, as well as from 
its history, Constantinople naturally takes 
the front rank among the cosmopolitan 
cities of the world, and the crowds throng- 
ing its busy thoroughfares embrace every 
condition of man between the kid-gloved 
exquisite without a wrinkle in his clothes, 
and the representative of half-savage Cen- 
tral Asian States encased in sheep-skin gar- 
ments of rudest pattern. The great fast 
of Ramadan is under full headway, and all 
true Mussulmans neither eat nor drink a 
particle of anything throughout the day 
until the booming of cannon at eight in the 
evening announces that the fast is ended, 
when the scene quickly changes into a 
general rush for eatables and drink. Be- 
tween eightand nine o’clock in the evening, 
during Ramadan, certain streets and ba- 
zaars present their liveliest appearance, 
and from the highest-classed restaurant 
patronized by bey and pasha, to the 
vendors of eatables on the streets, all do a 
rushing business; even the szjees (water- 
venders), who with leather water-bottles 
and a couple of tumblers wait on thirsty 
pedestrians with pure drinking-water, at 
five paras a glass, dodge about among the 
crowds, announcing themselves with lusty 
lung, fully alive to the opportunities of 
the moment. <A few of the coffee-houses 
provide music of an inferior quality, Con- 


stantinople not being a very musical place. 
A forenoon hour spent in a neighborhood 
of private residences will repay a stranger 
for his trouble, since he will during that 
time see a bewildering assortment of street- 
venders, from a peregrinating meat-market, 
with a complete stock dangling from a 
wooden frame-work attached to a horse’s 
back, to a grimy individual worrying along 
beneath a small mountain of charcoal, and 
each with cries more or less musical. The 
sidewalks of Constantinople are ridicu- 
lously narrow, their only practical use 
being to keep vehicles from running into 
the merchandise of the shop-keepers, and 
to give pedestrians plenty of exercise in 
jostling each other, and hopping on and 
off the curbstone to avoid inconveniencing 
the ladies, who of course are not to be 
jostled either off the sidewalk or into a 
sidewalk stock of miscellaneous merchan- 
dise. The Constantinople sidewalk is any- 
body’s territory ; the merchant encumbers 
it with his wares and the coffee-houses 
with chairs for customers to sit on, the 
rights of pedestrians being altogether 
ignored ; the natural consequence is that 
these latter fill the streets, and the Con- 
stantinople Jehu not only has to keep his 
wits about him to avoid running over men 
and dogs, but has to use his lungs contin- 
ually, shouting at them to clear the way. 
If a seat is taken in one of the coffee-house 
chairs, a watchful waiter instantly makes 
his appearance with a tray containing 
small chunks of a pasty sweetmeat, that the 
English call ‘* Turkish Delight,” one of 
which you are expected to take and pay 
half a piastre for, this being a polite way 
of obtaining payment for the privilege of 
using thechair. Thecoffee is served steam- 
ing hot in tiny cups holding about two 
table-spoonfuls, the price varying from ten 
paras upwards, according to the grade of 
the establishment. A favorite way of 
passing the evening is to sit in front of one 
of these establishments, watching the pass- 
ing throngs, and smoke a xarghileh, this 
latter requiring a good half-hour to do it 
properly. I undertook to investigate the 
amount of enjoyment contained in a zar- 
ghileh one evening, and before smoking it 
half through concluded that the taste has 
to be cultivated. 

One of the most inconvenient things 
about Constantinople is the great scarcity 
of small change. Everybody seems to be 
short of fractional money save the money- 
changers, — people who are here a genuine 
necessity, since one often has to patronize 
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them before making the most‘trifling pur- 
chase. Ofttimes the store-keeper will re- 
fuse point-blank to sell an article when 
change is required, solely on account of 
his inability or unwillingness to supply it. 
After drinking a cup of coffee, I have had 
the Kahvajee refuse to take any payment 
rather than change a cherik. But on the 
other hand, I have had a barber pocket 
the same coin for a shave, and coolly 
declare his inability to return any change. 
Inquiring the reason for this scarcity, I am 
informed that whenever there is any new 
output of this money the noble army of 
money-changers, by a liberal and judicious 
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stand; and on all the business streets one 
happens at frequent intervals upon these 
little glass cases full of bowls and heaps of 
miscellaneous coins, varying in value. 
Behind sits a _business-looking person, 
—usually a Jew, —jingling a handful of 
medjedis, and expectantly eying every 
approaching stranger. The usual per- 
centage charged is, for changing a lira, 
eighty paras; thirty paras for a medjedie, 
and ten for a cherik, the percentage on 
this latter coin being about five per cent. 
Some idea of the inconvenience to the 
public of this state of affairs can be better 
imagined by the American by reflecting 
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application of backsheesh, manage to get 
a corner on the lot and compel the general 
public, for whose benefit it is ostensibly 
issued, to obtain what they require through 
them. However this may be, they man- 
age to control its circulation to a great 
extent ; for whilst their glass cases display 
an overflowing plenitude, even’ the fruit- 
vender, whose transactions are mainly of 
ten and twenty paras, is not infrequently 
compelled to lose a customer because of 
his inability to make change. There are 
not less than twenty money-changers’ of- 
fices within a hundred yards of the Galata 
end of the principal bridge spanning the 
Golden Horn, and certainly not a less 
number on the Stamboul side. The 
money-changer usually occupies a portion 
of the frontage of a cigarette and tobacco 


that if this state of affairs existed in Boston 
he would frequently have to walk around 
the block and give a money-changer five 
per cent. for changing a quarter before 
venturing upon the purchase of an apple 
or a cigar. If one offers a coin of the 
larger denominations in payment of an 
article, even in quite imposing estab- 
lishments, they look as black over it as 
though you were trying to palm off a 
counterfeit, and hand back the change 
with an ungraciousness and an evident 
reluctance that make a sensitive person 
feel as though he has in some way been 
unwittingly guilty of a mean action. 

Even the principal streets of Constanti- 
nople are but indifferently lighted at night, 
and, save for the feeble glimmer of kero- 
sene lamps in front of stores and coffee- 
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houses, the by-streets are in darkness. 
Small parties of Turkish women are en- 
countered picking their way along the 
streets of Galata in charge of a male at- 
tendant, who walks a little way behind, 
if of the better class, or without the attend- 
ant in the case of poorer people, carry- 
ing small Japanese lanterns. Sometimes 
a lantern will go out, or doesn’t burn satis- 
factorily, and the whole party halts in the 
middle of the, perhaps, crowded thorough- 
fare, and clusters around until the lantern 
is readjusted. The Turkish lady walks 
with a slouchy gait, her shroud-like addas 
adding not a little to the ungracefulness. 
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that mystery which is said to be woman’s 
greatest charm ; and if she has but the one 
redeeming feature of a beautiful pair of 
eyes, the advantage is obvious. In street- 
cars, steamboats, and all public convey- 
ances, board or canvas partitions wall 
off a small compartment for the exclusive 
use of ladies, where, hidden from the rude 
gaze of the Frank, the Turkish lady can 
remove her yashmak and smoke cigarettes. 

On Sunday, July 12, in company with 
an Englishman in the Turkish artillery 
service, | pay my first visit to Asian soil, 
taking a ayzk across the Bosphorus to 
Kadikeui, one of the many delightful sea- 
side resorts within easy distance of Con- 
stantinople. Many objects of interest are 
pointed out, as, propelled by a couple of 
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Matters are likewise scarcely to be im- 
proved by wearing two pairs of shoes, the 
large, slipper-like overshoes being required 
by etiquette to be left on the mat upon en- 
tering the house she is visiting ; and in the 
case of a strictly orthodox Mussulman lady, 
— and, doubtless, we may also easily im- 
agine, in case of a not over-prepossess- 
ing countenance, —the yashmak hides all 
but the eyes. The eyes of many Turkish 
ladies are large and beautiful, and peep 
from between the white gauzy folds of the 
yashmak with an effect upon the observant 
Frank not unlike coquettishly ogling from 
behind a fan. Handsome young Turkish 
ladies with a leaning toward Western ideas 
are no doubt coming to understand this, 
for many are nowadays met on the streets 
wearing yashmaks that are but a single 
thickness of transparent gauze that obscures 
never a feature, at the same time producing 
the decidedly interesting and taking effect 
above mentioned. It is readily seen that 
the wearing of vashmaks must be quite 
a charitable custom in the case of a lady 
not blessed with a handsome face, since it 
enables her to appear in public the equal 
of her more favored sister in commanding 
whatever homage is to be derived from 


swarthy, half-naked kayzkjees, the sharp- 
prowed kayzk gallantly rides the blue 
waves of this loveliest of all pieces of land- 


environed water. More than once I have 
noticed that a firm belief in the supernatu- 
ral has an abiding hold upon the average 
Turkish mind, having frequently during 
my usual evening promenade through the 
Galata streets noted the expression of deep 
and genuine earnestness upon the counte- 
nances of fez-crowned citizens giving re- 
spectful audience to Arab fortune-tellers, 
paying twenty para pieces for the revela- 
tions he is favoring them with, and hand- 
ing over the coins with the business-like 
air of people satisfied that they are getting 
its full eqyivalent. Consequently I am not 
much astonished when, rounding Seraglio 
Point, my companion calls my attention to 
several large sections of whalebone sus- 
pended on the wall facing the water, and 
tells me that they are placed there by the 
fishermen, who believe them to be a talis- 
man of no small efficacy in keeping the 
Bosphorus well supplied with fish, they 
firmly adhering to the story that once, when 
the bones were removed, the fish nearly all 
disappeared. The oars used by the £ayzk- 
Jjees are of quite a pecyliar shape, the oar- 
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shaft immediately next the hand-hold 
swells into a bulbous affair for the next 
eighteen inches, which is at least four 
times the circumference of the remainder, 
and the end of the oar-blade is for some 
reason made swallow-tailed. The object 
of the enlarged portion, which of course 
comes inside the rowlocks, appears to 
be the double purpose of balancing the 
weight of the longer portion outside, and 
also preventing the oar at all times from 
escaping into the water. The rowlock is 
simply a raw-hide loop, kept well greased, 
and as, towards the end of every stroke, 
the kayékjee leans back to his work, the 
oar slips several, inches, causing a consid- 
erable loss of power. The day is warm, 
the broiling sun shines directly down 
on the bare heads of the kaytkzees, and 
causes the perspiration to roll off their 
swarthy faces in large beads; but they lay 
back to their work manfully, although, from 
early morning until cannon roar at 8 P.M., 
neither bite nor sup, not even so much 
water as to moisten the end of their parched 
tongues, will pass their lips; for, although 
but poor hard-working kayzkjees, they are 
true Mussulmans. 

Pointing skyward from the summit of 
the hill back of Seraglio Point are the four 
tapering minarets of the world-renowned 
St. Sophia mosque, and a little farther to 
the left is the Sultana Achmet mosque, the 
only mosque in all Mohammedanism with 
six minarets.' Near by is the old Seraglio 
palace, or rather what is left of it, built by 
Mohammed II. in 1467, out of materials 
from the ancient Byzantine palaces, and in 
a department of which the saujiak shereef 
(holy standard), doorda-y shereef (hcly 
mantle), and other venerated relics of the 
_prophet Mohammed are preserved. To 
this place, on the 15th of Ramadan, the 
Sultan and leading dignitaries of the Em- 
pire repair to do homage to the holy relics, 
upon which it would be the highest sac- 
rilege for Christian eves to gaze. The hem 
of this holy mantle is reverently kissed by 
the Sultan and the few leading personages 
present, after which the spot thus brought 
in contact with human lips is carefully 
wiped with an embroidered napkin dipped 
in a golden basin of water ; the water used 
in this ceremony is then supposed to be of 
priceless value as a purifier of sin, and is 

1The writer arrived in Constantinople with the full im- 
ression that it was the mosque of St. Sophia that has the 
amous six minarets, having, I am quite sure, seen it thus 

quite frequently accredited in print, and I mention this 
especially in order that readers who may have been sim- 


ilarly misinformed may know that the above account is 
the correct one. 
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carefully preserved, and, corked up in tiny 
phials, is distributed among the sultanas, 
grand dignitaries, and prominent people of 
the realm, who in return make valuable 
presents to the lucky messengers and Mus- 
sulman ecclesiastics employed in its distri- 
bution. This precious liquid is doled out 
drop by drop, as though it were nectar of 
eternal life received direct from heaven, 
and, mixed with other water is drunk im- 
mediately upon breaking fast each evening 
during the remaining fifteen days of the 
fast. 

Arriving at Kadikeui, the opportunity 
presents of observing something of the 
high-handed manner in which Turkish 
pashas are wont to expect their every 
whim obeyed. We meet a friend of my 
companion, a pasha, who for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon makes one of our 
company. Unfortunately for a few other 
persons the pasha is in a whimsical mood 
to-day and inclined to display for our 
benefit rather arbitrary authority towards 
others. 

The first individual coming under his 
immediate notice is a young man tortur- 
ing a harp. Summoning the musician, 
the pasha summarily orders him to play 
‘* Yankee Doodle.” The musician does not 
know it, and humbly begs the pasha to 
name something more familiar. ‘* Yankee 
Doodle!”’ replies the pasha peremptorily. 
The poor man looks as though he would 
willingly relinquish all hope of the future 
if only some present avenue of escape 
would offer itself; but nothing of the kind 
seems at all likely. The musician ap- 
peals to my Turkish-speaking friend, and 
begs him to request me to favor him with 
the tune. I am of course only too glad 
to help him stem the rising tide of the 
pasha’s wrath by whistling the tune for 
him; and after a certain amount of pre- 
liminary twanging he strikes up and 
manages to blunder through ‘* Yankee 
Doodle.” The pasha, after ascertaining 
from me that the performance is credit- 
able, considering the circumstances, forth- 
with hands him more money than he 
would collect among the poorer patrons 
of the place in two hours. Soon a com- 
pany of five strolling acrobats and conjur- 
ers happens along, and these likewise 
are summoned into the *‘ presence” and 
ordered to proceed. Many of the con- 
jurer’s tricks are quite creditable per- 
formances; but the pasha occasionally 
interferes in the proceedings just in the 
nick of time to prevent the prestidigitator 
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finishing his manipulations, much to the 
pasha’s delight. Once, however, he clev- 
erly manages to hoodwink the pasha, and 
execute his trick in spite of the latter’s 
interference, which so amuses the pasha 
that he straightway gives him a medjedi. 
Our return boat to Galata starts at seven 
o’clock, and it is a ten-minutes’ drive down 
to the landing. At fifteen minutes to seven 
the pasha calls for a public carriage to 
take us down to the steamer. 

‘¢ There are no carriages, Pasha Effendi. 
Those three are all engaged by ladies and 
gentlemen in the garden,” exclaims the 
waiter, respectfully. 

*¢ Engaged or not engaged, I want that 
open carriage yonder,” replies the pasha 
authoritatively, and already beginning to 
show signs of impatience. ‘*Boxkanna !” 
(hi, you there!) ** drive round here,” ad- 
dressing the driver. 

The driver enters a plea of being already 
engaged. The pasha’s temper rises to the 
point of threatening to throw carriage, 
horses, and driver into the Bosphorus if 
his demands are not instantly complied 
with. Finally the driver and everybody 
else interested collapse completely, and, 
entering the carriage, we are driven to 
our destination without another murmur. 
Subsequently I learned that a government 
officer, whether a pasha or of lower rank, 
has the power of taking arbitrary posses- 
sion of a public conveyance over the head 
of a civilian, so that our pasha was after 
all only sticking up for the rights of him- 
self and my friend of the artillery, who 
likewise wears the mark by which a 
military man is in Turkey always dis- 
tinguishable from a civilian, —a longer 
string to the tassel of his fez. 

This is the last day of Ramadan, and 
the following Monday ushers in the three 
days’ feast of Biaram, which is in sub- 
stance a kind of a general carousal to 
compensate for the rigid self-denial of the 
thirty days’ fasting and prayer just ended. 
The government offices and works are all 
closed, everybody is wearing new clothes, 
and holiday-making engrosses the public 
attention. A friend proposes a trip on.a 
Bosphorus steamer up as far as the 
entrance to the Black Sea. The steamers 
are profusely decorated with gay-colored 
flags, and at certain hours all war-ships 
anchored in the Bosphorus, as well as 
the forts and arsenals, fire salutes, the roar 
and rattle of the great guns echoing among 
the hills of Europe and Asia, that here 
confront each other, with but a thousand 
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yards of dancing blue waters between 
them. All along either lovely shore vil- 
lages and splendid country-seats of wealthy 
pashas and Constantinople merchants dot 
the verdure-clad slopes. Two white- 
marble kiosks of the Sultan are pointed 
out. The old castles of Europe and Asia 
face each other on opposite sides of the 
narrow channel. They were famous for- 
tresses in their day, but, save as interesting 
relics of a bygone age, they are no longer 
of any use. 

At Therapia are the summer residences of 
the different ambassadors, the English and 
French the most conspicuous. The exten- 


sive grounds of the former are most beauti- 


fully terraced, and evidently fit for the 
residence of royalty itself. Happy indeed 
is the Constantinopolitan whose income 
commands a summer villa in Therapia, or 
at any of the many desirable locations in 
plain view within this earthly paradise 
of blue waves and sunny slopes, and a 
yacht in which to wing his flight whenever 
and wherever fancy bids him go. In the 
glitter and glare of the midday sun the 
scene along the Bosphorus is lovely, yet 
its loveliness is plainly of the earth ; but as 
we return cityward in the eventide the 
dusky shadows of the gloaming settle over 
everything. As we gradually approach 
the city seems half-hidden behind a vaporous 
veil, as though, in imitation of thousands 
of its fair occupants, it were hiding its 
comeliness behind the yashkmak ; the scores 
of tapering minarets, and the towers, and 
the masts of the crowded shipping of all 
nations rise above the mist, and line with 
delicate tracery the western sky, already 
painted in richest colors by the setting 
sun. 

On Saturday morning, July 18, the sound 
of martial music announces the arrival of 
the soldiers from Stamboul, to guard the 
streets through which the Sultan will pass 
on his way to a certain mosque to perform 
some ceremony in connection with the 
feast just over. At the designated place I 
find the streets already lined with Circassian 
cavalry and Ethiopian zouaves ; the latter in 
red and blue zouave costumes and immense 
turbans. Mounted gendarmes are driving 
civilians about, first in one direction and 
then another, to try and get the streets 
cleared, occasionally fetching some un- 
lucky wight in the threadbare shirt of the 
Galata plebe a stinging cut across the 
shoulders with short raw-hide whips, —a 
glaring injustice that elicits not the slightest 
adverse criticism from the spectator, and 
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nothing but silent contortions of face and 
body from the individual receiving the 
attention. I finally obtain a good place, 
where nothing but an open plank fence and 
a narrow plot of ground thinly set with 
shrubbery intervenes between me and the 
street leading from the palace. In a few 
minutes the approach of the Sultan is 
announced by the appearance of a half 
dozen Circassian outriders, who dash 
wildly down the streets, one behind the 
other, mounted on splendid dapple-gray 
chargers; then come four close carriages, 
containing the Sultan’s mother and leading 
ladies of the imperial harem, and a minute 
later appears a mounted guard, two abreast, 
keen-eyed fellows, riding slowly, and criti- 
cally eying everybody and everything as 
they proceed; behind them comes a gor- 
geously arrayed individual in a perfect blaze 
of gold braid and decorations, and close 
behind him follows the Sultan’s carriage, 
surrounded by a small crowd of pedestrians 
and horsemen, who buzz around the 
imperial carriage like bees near a hive, the 
pedestrians especially dodging about hither 
and thither, hopping nimbly over fences, 
crossing gardens, etc., keeping pace with 
the carriage meanwhile, as though deter- 
mined upon ferreting out and destroying 


anything in the shape of danger that may 


possibly be lurking along the route. My 
object of seeing the Sultan’s face is gained ; 


but it is only a momentary glimpse, for , 


besides the horsemen flitting around the 
carriage, an officer suddenly appears in 
front of my position and unrolls a broad 
scroll of paper with something printed on 
it, which he holds up; whatever the scroll 
is, or the object of its display may be, the 
Sultan bows his acknowledgments either 
to the scroll or to the officer holding it up. 

Ere Lam in the Ottoman capital a week, 
I have the opportunity of witnessing a fire, 
and the workings of the. Constantinople 
fire department. Whilst walking along 
Tramway street, a hue and cry of ** yan- 
goon var! yangoon var!” (there is fire! 
there is fire!) is raised, and three bare- 
footed men, dressed in the scantiest linen 
clothes, come charging pell-mell through 
the crowded street flourishing long brass 
hose-nozzles to clear the way; behird 
them comes a crowd of about twenty 
others, similarly dressed, four of whom 
are bearing on their shoulders a primitive 
wooden pump, whilst others are carrying 
leathern water-buckets. They are trotting 
along at quite a lively pace, shouting and 
making much unnecessary commotion, and 
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lastly comes their chief on horseback, can- 
tering close at their heels, as though to 
keep the men well up to their pace. The 
crowds of pedestrians, who refrain from 
following after the firemen, and who 
scurried for the sidewalks at their ap- 
proach, now resume their place in the 
middle of the street; but again the wild 
cry of ‘* yangoon var!” resounds along 
the narrow street, and the same scene of 
citizens scuttling to the sidewalks, and a 
hurrying fire-brigade followed by a noisy 
crowd of gamins, is enacted over again, 
as another and yet another of these primi- 
tive organizations go scooting swiftly past. 
It is said that these nimble-footed firemen 
do almost miraculous work, considering the 
material they have at command, — an asser- 
tion which I think is not at all unlikely ; but 
the wonder is that destructive fires are not 
much more frequent, when the fire depart- 
ment is evidently so inefficient. In addi- 
tion to the regular police force and fire 
department, there is a system of night 
watchmen, called ‘+ dekjees,” who walk 
their respective beats throughout the night, 
carrying staves heavily shod with iron, with 
which they pound the flagstones with a 
resounding ‘* thwack!” 

Owing to the hilliness of the city and 
the roughness of the streets, much of the 
carrying business of the city is done by 
hamals, a class of sturdy-limbed men, 
who, I am told, are mostly Armenians. 
They wear a sort of pack-saddle, and 
carry loads the sight of which merely make 
the average Westerner groan. For carry- 
ing such trifles as crates and hogsheads of 
crockery and glass ware, and puncheons 
of rum, four Zama/s join strength at the 
ends of two stout poles. Scarcely less 
marvelous than the weights they carry is 
the apparent ease with which they balance 
tremendous loads, piled high up above them, 
it being no infrequent sight to see a stal- 
wart hamal with a veritable Saratoga 
trunk, for size, on his back, with several 
smaller trunks and valises piled above it, 
making his way down Step street, where 
it is as much as many pedestrians can do 
to navigate without carrying anything. 
One of these Aama/s meandering along the 
street with six or seven hundred pounds of 
merchandise on his back has the legal 
right —to say nothing of the evident moral 
right — to knock over any unloaded citizen 
who too tardily yields the way. From ob- 
servations made on the spot, one cannot 
help thinking that there is no law in any 
country to be compared to this one, for 
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simon-pure justice between man and man. 
These are most assuredly the strongest- 
backed and hardest-working men I have 
seen anywhere. They are remarkably trust- 
worthy and sure-footed, and their chief 
ambition, I am told, is to save sufficient 
money to return to the mountains and val- 
leys of their native Armenia, where most 
of them have wives patiently awaiting 
their coming, and purchase a piece of land 
upon which to spend their declining years 
in ease and independence. 

Far different is the daily lot of another 
habitué of the streets of this busy capital,— 
large, pugnacious-looking rams, that occupy 
pretty much the same position in Turkish 
sporting circles that thoroughbred bull-dogs 
do in England, being kept by young Turks 
solely on account of their combative pro- 
pensities and the facilities thereby afforded 
for gambling on the prowess of their favor- 
ite animals. Atall hours of the day and 
evening the Constantinople sport may be 
met on the streets leading his woolly pet 
tenderly with a string, often carrying some- 
thing in his hand to coax the ram along. 
The wool of these animals is frequently 
clipped to give them a fanciful aspect, the 
favorite clip being to produce a lion-like 
appearance, and they are always carefully 
guarded against the fell influence of ‘* the 
evil eye” bya circlet of blue beads and 
pendant charms suspended from the neck. 
This later precautionarv measure is not 
confined to these hard-..caded contestants 
for the championship of Galata, Pera, and 
Stamboul, however, but grace the necks 
of a goodly. proportion of all animals met 
on the streets, notably the saddle ponies, 
whose services are offered on certain street- 
corners to the public. 

Occasionally one notices among the busy 
throngs a person wearing a turban of dark 
green ; this distinguishing mark being the 
sole privilege of persons who have made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. All true Mussulmans 
are supposed to make this pilgrimage some 
time during their lives, either in person or by 
employing a substitute to go in their stead, 
wealthy pashas sometimes paying quite 
large sums to some zmamm or other holy 
person to go as their proxy, for the holier 
the substitute the greater is supposed to be 
the benefit to the person sending him. 
Other persons are seen with turbans of a 
lighter shade of green than the returned 
Mecca pilgrims. These are people related in 
some way to the reigning sovereign. 

Constantinople has its peculiar attractions 
as the great center of the Mohammedan 
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world as represented in the person of the 
Sultan, and during the five hundred years 
of the Ottoman dominion here, almost 
every Sultan and great personage has left 
behind him some interesting reminder of the 
times in which he lived and the wonderful 
possibilities of unlimited wealth and power. 
A stranger will scarcely show himself upon 
the streets ere he is discovered and accosted 
by a guide. From long experience these 
men can readily distinguish a new arrival, 
and they seldom make a mistake regarding 
his nationality. Their usual mode of self- 
introduction is to approach him, and ask if 
he is looking forthe American consulate, or 
the English post-office, as the case may be, 
and if the stranger replies in the affirmative, 
to offer to show the way. Nothing is men- 
tioned about charges, and the uninitiated 
new arrival naturally wonders what kind of 
a place he has got into, when, upon offering 
what his experience in Western countries 
has taught him to consider a most liberal 
recompense, the guide shrugs his shoulders, 
and tells you that he guided a gentleman 
the same distance yesterday and the gentle- 
man gave usually about double what you 
are offering, no matter whether it be one 
cherick or half a dozen. 

An afternoon ramble with a_ guide 
through Stamboul embraces the Museum 
of Antiquities, the St. Sophia Mosque, 
the Costume Museum, the thousand-and- 
one columns, the Tomb of Sultan 
Mahmoud, the world-renowned Stamboul 
Bazaar, the Pigeon Mosque, the Saraka 
Tower, and the Tomb of Sultan Suliman 
I. Passing over the Museum of Antiqui- 
ties, which to the ayerage observer is 
similar to a dozen othér institutions of the 
kind, the visitor very naturally approaches 
the portals of the St. Sophia Mosque with 
expectations enlivened by having already 
read wondrous accounts of its magnifi- 
cence and unapproachable grandeur. But, 
let one’s fancy riot as it will, there is small 
fear of being disappointed in the ‘* finest 
mosque in Constantinople.” At the door 
one either has to take off his shoes and go 
inside in stocking-feet, or, in addition to 
the entrance fee of two cheriks, ‘* back- 
sheesh” the attendant for the use of a 
pair of overslippers. People with holes in 
their socks and young men wearing boots 
three sizes too small are the legitimate 
prey of the slipper-man, since the average 
human would yield up almost his last 
piastre rather than promenade around in 
St. Sophia with his big toe protruding 
through his foot-gear like a mud-turtle’s 
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head, or run the risk of having to be 
hauled barefooted to his hotel ina hack, 
from the impossibility of putting his boots 
on again. Devout Mussulmans are bow- 
ing their foreheads down to the mat- 
covered floor in a dozen different parts of 
the mosque as we enter; tired-looking 
pilgrims from a distance are curled up in 
cool corners, happy in the privilege of 
peacefully slumbering in the holy atmos- 
phere of the great edifice they have, per- 
haps, traveled hundreds of miles to see; 
a dozen half-naked youngsters are clam- 
bering about the railings and otherwise 
disporting themselves after the manner of 
unrestrained juveniles everywhere, — free 
to gambol about to their hearts’ content, 
providing they abstain from making a 
noise that would interfere with devotions. 
Upon the marvelous mosaic ceiling of the 
great dome is a figure of the Virgin 
Mary, which the Turks have frequently 
tried to cover up by painting it over; but 
paint as often as they will the figure will 
not be concealed. On one of the upper 
galleries are the ‘‘ Gate of Heaven” and 
** Gate of Hell,” the former of which the 
Turks once tried their best to destroy ; 
but every arm that ventured to raise a 
tool against it instantly became paralyzed, 
when the would-be destroyers naturally 
gave up the job. In giving the readers 
these facts I earnestly request them not to 
credit them to my personal account; for, 
although earnestly believed in by a certain 
class of Christian natives here, I would 
prefer the responsibility for their truthful- 
ness to rest on the broad shoulders of 
tradition rather than on mine. The Turks 
never call the attention of visitors to these 
reminders of the religion of the ifidels 
who built the structure, at such an enor- 
mous outlay of money and labor, little 
dreaming that it would become one of the 
chief glories of the Mohammedan world. 
But the door-keeper who follows visitors 
around never neglects to point out the 
shape of a human hand on the wall, too 
high up to be closely examined, and vol- 
unteer the intelligence that it is the imprint 
of the hand of the first Sultan who visited 
the mosque after the occupation of Con- 
stantinople by the Osmanlis. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the Mussulman, in thus discriminat- 
ing between the traditions of the Greek 
residents and the alleged hand-mark of the 
first Sultan, is actuated by a laudable de- 
sire to be truthful so far as possible; for 
there is nothing improbable about the 
story of the hand-mark, inasmuch as a 
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hole chipped in the masonry, an applica- 
tion of cement, and a pressure of the 
Sultan’s hand against it before it hardened 
give at once something for visitors to look 
at through future centuries and shake their 
heads incredulously about. 

Not the least of the attractions are two 
monster wax candles, which, notwithstand- 
ing their lighting up at innumerable fasts 
and feasts, for, the guide don’t know how 
many years past, are still eight feet long 
by four in circumference; but above the 
monster wax candles, above the brass tomb 
of Constantine’s daughter, set in the wall 
over one of the massive doors, above the 
Sultan’s hand-mark, the figure of the 
Virgin Mary, and the green columns 
brought from Baalbec. Above everything 
else is the wonderful mosaic-work. The 
mighty dome and the whole vast ceiling are 
mosaic-work in which tiny squares of blue, 
green, and gold crystal are made to work 
out patterns. The squares used are tiny 
particles having not over a quarter-inch 
surface; and the amount of labor and the 
expense in covering the vast ceiling of this 
tremendous structure with incomputable 
myriads of these small particles fairly stag- 
ger any attempt at comprehension. 

An interesting hour can next be spent 
in the Costume Museum, where life-size 
figures represent the varied and most 
decidedly picturesque costumes of the 
different officials of the Ottoman capital 
in previous ages, the Janizaries, and 
natives of the different provinces. Some 
of the head-gear in vogue at Constantino- 
ple before the fez were tremendous affairs, 
but the fez is certainly a step too far in the 
opposite direction, being several degrees 
more uncomfortable-than nothing in the 
broiling sun; the fez makes no pretense of 
shading the eyes, and excludes every parti- 
cle of air from the scalp. The thousand 
and one columns are in an ancient Greek 
reservoir that formerly supplied all Stam- 
boul with water. The columns number but 
three hundred and thirty-four in reality, 
but each column is in three parts, and by 
stretching the point we have the fanciful 
‘* thousand-and-one.” The reservoir is 
reached by descending a flight of stone 
steps; it is filled in with earth up to the 
upper half of the second tier of columns, so 
that the lower tier is buried altogether. 
This filling up was done in the days of the 
Janizaries, as it was found that those frisky 
warriors were carrying their well-known 
theory of ‘‘right being might and the 
Devil take the weakest” to the extent of 
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robbing unprotected people who ventured 
to pass this vicinity after dark, and then 
consigning them to the dark depths of the 
deserted reservoir. The reservoir is now 
occupied during the day by a number of 
Jewish silk-weavers, who work here on 
account of the dampness and coolness being 
beneficial to the silk. 

The tomb of Mahmoud is next visited 
on the way to the Bazaar. The several cof- 
fins of the Sultan Mahmoud and his Sultana 
and princesses are surrounded by massive 
railings of pure silver; monster wax can- 
dles are standing at the head and foot of 
each coffin, in curiously-wrought candle- 
sticks of solid silver that must weigh a 
hundred pounds each at least; ranged 
around the room are silver caskets, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, in which rare illu- 
mined copies of the Koran are carefully 
kept, the attendant who opened one for 
my inspection using a silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief to turn the leaves. 

The Stamboul Bazaar well deserves its 
renown, since there is nothing else of its 
kind in the whole world to compare with 
it. Its labyrinth of little stalls and shops 
if joined together in one straight line 
would extend for miles; and a whole day 
might be spent quite profitably in wander- 
ing around, watching the busy scenes of 
bargaining and manufacturing. Here, in 
this bewildering maze of buying and sell- 
ing, the peculiar life of the Orient can be 
seen to perfection ; the ‘* mysterious veiled 
lady” of the East is seen thronging the 
narrow traffic-ways and seated in every 
stall; water-venders and venders of car- 
pooses (water-melons) and a score of dif- 
ferent eatables are meandering through. 
Here, if your guide be an honest fellow, 
he can pilot you into stuffy little holes full 
of antique articles of every description, 
where genuine bargains can be picked up; 
or, if he be dishonest, and in league with 
equally dishonest tricksters, whose places 
are antiquaries only in name, he can lead 
you where everything is basest imitation. 
In the former case, if anything is purchased 
he comes in for a small and not undeserved 
commission from the shop-keeper, and in 
the latter for perhaps as much as thirty 
per cent. I am told that one of these 
guides, when escorting a party of Ameri- 
cans with plenty of money to spend and 
no knowledge whatever of the real value 
or genuineness of antique articles, often 
makes as much as ten or fifteen pounds 
sterling a day commission. 

On the way from the Bazaar we call 
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at the Pigeon Mosque, so called on ace 
count of being the resort of thousands of 
pigeons, that have become quite tame from 
being constantly fed by visitors and sur- 
rounded by human beings. A woman has 
charge of a store of seeds and grain, and 
visitors purchase a handful for ten paras 
and throw to the pigeons, who flock around 
fearlessly in the general scramble for the 
food. At any hour of the day Mussulman 
ladies may be seen here feeding the pigeons 


for the amusement of their children. From 
the Pigeon Mosque we ascend the 
Saraka Tower, the great watch-tower 


of Stamboul, from the summit of which 
the news of a fire in any part of the city is 
signalled, by suspending huge frame-work 
balls covered with canvas from the ends 
of projecting poles in the day, and lights at 
night. Constant watch and ward is kept 
over the city below by men snugly housed 
in quarters near the summit, who, in addi- 
tion to their duties as watchmen, turn an 
honest cherik occasionally by supplying 
cups of coffee to visitors. No fairer sight 
ever greeted human vision than the pros- 
pect from the Tower of Saraka. Stam- 
boul, Galata, Pera, and Scutari, with every 
suburban village and resort for many a 
mile around, can be seen to perfection 
from the commanding height of Saraka 
Tower. The guide can here point out every 
building of interest in Stamboul, — the 
broad area of roof beneath which the busy 
scenes of Stamboul Bazaar are enacted 
from day to day, the great Persian khan, 
the different mosques, the sultan’s palaces 
at Pera, the Imperial kiosks up the 
Bosphorus, the old Grecian aqueduct, 
along which the water for supplying the 
great reservoir of the thousand and one 
columns used to be conducted, the old 
city walls, and scores of other interesting 
objects too numerous to mention here. 
On the opposite hill, across the Golden 
Horn, Galata Watch-tower points skyward 
above the mosques and houses of Galata 
and Pera. The two bridges connecting 
Stamboul and Galata are seen thronged 
with busy traffic ; a forest of masts and spars 
is ranged all along the Golden Horn; 
steamboats are plying hither and thither 
across the Bosphorus; the American 
cruiser Quinnebaug rides at anchor oppo- 
site the Imperial water-side palace ; the blue 
waters of the Sea of Marmora and the 
Gulf of Ismidt are dotted here and there 
with snowy sails or lined with the smoke 
of steamships; all combined to make the 
most lovely panorama imaginable, and to 




















which the coast-wise hills and more lofty 
mountains of Asia Minor in the distance 
form a most appropriate background. 
From this vantage-point the guide will not 
neglect whetting the curiosity of his charge 
for more sight-seeing by pointing out 
everything that he imagines would be in- 
teresting; he points out a hill above 
Scutari, from whence, he says, a splendid 
view can be had of ‘** all Asia Minor,” and 
‘¢ we could walk there and back in half a 
day, or go quicker with horses or don- 
keys;” he reminds you that to-morrow is 
the day for the howling dervishes in Scu- 
tari, and tells you that by starting at one 
we can walk out to the English cemetery, 
and return to Scutari in time for the howl- 
ing dervishes at four o’clock, and manages 
altogether to get his employer interested 
in a program which, if carried out, would 
guarantee him employment for the next 
week. On the way back to Galata we 
visit the tomb of Sulieman I., the most 
magnificent tomb in Stamboul. Here, be- 
fore the coffins of Sulieman I., Sulieman 
II., and his brother Ahmed, are monster 
wax candles, that have stood sentry here for 
three hundred and fifty years; and the mo- 
saic dome of the beautiful edifice is studded 
with what are popularly believed to be 
genuine diamonds, that twinkle down on 
the curiously gazing visitor like stars from 
a miniature heaven. The attendant tells 
the guide, in answer to an inquiry from 
me, that no one living knows whether they 
are genuine diamonds or not, for never, 
since the day it was finished, over three 
centuries and a half ago, has any one been 
permitted to go up and examine them. 
The editice was so perfectly and solidly built 
in the beginning that no repairs of any 
kind have ever been necessary ; and it looks 
almost like a new building to-day. 

Not being able to spare the time for visiting 
all the objects of interest enumerated by the 
guide, I elect to see the howling dervishes 
as the most interesting among them. Ac- 
cordingly we take the ferry-boat across 
to Scutari on Thursday afternoon in time 
to visit the English cemetery before the der- 
vishes begin their peculiar services. We 
pass through one of the largest Mussulman 
cemeteries of Constantinople, a bewilder- 
ing area of tombstones beneath a grove of 
dark cypresses, so crowded and disorderly 
that the oldest gravestones seem to have 
been pushed down, oron one side, to make 
room for others of a later generation, and 
these again for still others. In happy com- 
parison to the disordered area of crowded 
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tombstones in the Mohammedan grave- 
yard is the English cemetery, where the 
soldiers who died at the Scutari hospital 
during the Crimean war were buried, and 
the English residents of Constantinople 
now bury their dead. The situation of the 
English cemetery is a charming spot, on a 
sloping bluff, washed by the waters of the 
Bosphorus, where the requiem of the mur- 
muring waves is perpetually sung for the 
brave fellows interred there. An English- 
man, has charge ; and after being in Turkey 
a month it is really quite refreshing to visit 
this cemetery, and note the scrupulous 
neatness of the grounds. The keeper must 
be industry personified, for he scarcely 
permits a dead leaf to escape his notice ; 
and the four angels beaming down upon 
the grounds from the national monument 
erected by England in memory of the 
Crimean heroes, were they real visitors 
from the better land, could doubtless give 
a good account of his stewardship. 

The howling dervishes have already be- 
gun to howl as we open the portals lead- 
ing into their place of worship by the 
influence of a cherik placed in the open 
palm of a sable eunuch at the door; but it 
is only the overture, for it is half an hour 
later when the interesting part of the pro- 
gram begins. The first hour seems to 
be devoted to preliminary meditations and 
comparatively quiet ceremonies; but the 
cruel-looking instruments of self-flagella- 
tion hanging on the wall, and a choice and . 
complete assortment of drums and other 
noise-producing but unmelodious instru- 
ments, remind the visitor that he is in the 
presence of a peculiar people. Sheep-skin 
mats almost cover the floor of the room, 
which is kept scrupulously clean, presum- 
ably to guard against the worshipers soil- 
ing their lips whenever they kiss the floor, 
a ceremony which they perform quite fre- 
quently during the first hour; and every 
one who presumes to tread within that 
holy precinct removes his over-shoes, if he 
is wearing any, otherwise he enters in his 
stockings. At five o’clock the excitement 
begins; thirty or forty men are ranged 
around one end of the room, bowing them- 
selves about most violently and keeping 
time to the movements of their bodies with 
shouts of ‘Allah! Allah!” and _ then 
branching off into a howling chorus of 
Mussulman supplications, that, unintelligi- 
ble as they are to the infidel ear, are not 
altogether devoid of melody in the expres- 
sion, the Turkish language abounding in 
words in which there is a world of mellif- 
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luousness. A dancing dervish, who has 
been patiently awaiting at the inner gate, 
now receives a nod of permission from 
the priest, and, after laying aside an outer 
garment, waltzes nimbly into the room, 
and straightway begins spinning round 
like a ballet-dancer in Italian opera, his 
arms extended, his long shirt forming a 
complete circle around him as he revolves, 
and his eyes fixed with a determined gaze 
into vacancy. Among the howlers is a 
negro, who is six feet three at least, not in 
his socks, but in the finest pair of under- 
shoes in the reom, and whether it be in the 
ceremony of kissing the floor, knocking 
foreheads against the same, kissing the 
hand of the priest, or in the howling and 
bodily contortions, this son of Ham per- 
forms his part witha grace that brings him 
conspicuously to the fore in this respect. 
But as the contortions gradually become 
more violent, and the cry of ‘* Allah akbar! 
Allah hai!” degenerates into violent grunts 
of ‘* h-o-0-0-0-a-hoo-hoo,” the half-ex- 
hausted devotees fling aside everything but 
a white shroud, and the perspiration fairly 
streams off them, from such violent exer- 
cise in the hot weather and close atmos- 
phere of the small room. The exercises 
make rapid inroads upon the tall negro’s 
powers of endurance, and he steps to one 
side and takes a breathing-spell of five 
minutes, after which he resumes his place 
again, and in spite of the ever-increasing 
violence of both lung and muscular exer- 
cise and the extra exertion imposed by his 
great height, he keeps it up heroically to 
the end. 

For twenty-five minutes by my ‘* Water- 
bury” the one lone dancing dervish— 
who appears to be a visitor merely, but is 
accorded the brotherly privilege of whirl- 
ing round in silence whilst the others howl 
—spins round and round like a tireless 
top, making not the slightest sound, spin- 
ning in a long, persevering, continuous 
whirl, as though determined to prove him- 
self holier than the howlers, by spinning 
longer than they can keep up their howl- 
ing, —a fair test of fanatical endurance, so 
to speak. One cannot help admiring the 
religious fervor and determination of pur- 
pose that impel this lone figure silently 
around on his axis for twenty-five minutes, 
at a speed that would upset the equilibrium 
of anybody but a dancing dervish in thirty 
seconds ; andthere is something really heroic 
in the manner in which he at last suddenly 
stops, and, without uttering a sound or be- 
traying any sense of dizziness whatever 


from the exercise, puts on his coat again 
and departs in silence, conscious, no doubt, 
of being a holier person than all the howl- 
ers put together, even though they are still 
keeping it up. As unmistakable signals 
of distress are involuntarily hoisted by 
the violently exercising devotees, and the 
weaker ones quietly fall out of line, and 
the military precision of the twists of body 
and bobbing and jerking of head begins to 
lose something of its regularity, the six 
‘*encouragers,” ranged on sheep-skins 
before the line of howling men, like non- 
commissioned officers before a squad of 
new recruits, increase their encouraging 
cries of ‘* Allah! Allah akbar!” as though 
fearful that the din might subside on ac- 
count of the several already exhausted 
organs of articulation unless they chimed 
in more lustily and helped to swell the 
volume. Little children now come troop- 
ing in, seeking with eager anticipation the 
happy privilege of being ranged along the 
floor like sardines in a tin box, and having 
the priest walk along their bodies, step- 
ping from one to the other along the row, 
and returning the same way, whilst two 
assistants steady him by holding ‘his hands. 
In the case of the smaller children, the 
priest considerately steps on their thighs, to 
avoid throwing their internal apparatus out 
of gear ; but if the recipient of his holy at- 
tentions is, in his estimation, strong enough 
to run the risk, he steps square on their 
backs. The little things jump up as 
sprightly as may be, kiss the priest’s hand 
fervently, and go trooping out of the door, 
apparently well pleased with the novel 
performance. Finally human nature can 
endure it no longer, and the performance 
terminates in a long, despairing wail of 
‘‘ Allah! Aliah! Aliah!” The exhausted 
devotees, soaked wet with perspiration, 
step forward, and receive what I take to be 
rather an inadequate reward for what they 
have been subjecting themselves to, viz., 
the privilege of kissing the priest’s already 
much-kissed hand, and at 5: 45 the per- 
formance is over. I take my departure in 
time to catch the six-o’clock boat for 
Galata, well satisfied with the finest show 
I ever saw for a cherik. 

I have already made mention of there 
being many beautiful sea-side places to 
which Constantinopolitans resort on Sun- 
days and holidays, and amongst them all 
there is no lovelier spot than the island of 
Prinkipo, one of the Prince’s Islands group, 
situated some twelve miles from Constanti- 
nople, down the Gulf of Ismidt. Shelton 























Bey (Colonel Shelton), an English gentle- 
man, who superintends the Sultan’s cannon- 
foundry at Tophana, and the well-known 
author of the ‘* Mechanics’ Guide,” owns 
the finest steam-yacht on the Bosphorus, 
and three Sundays out of the five I remain 
here this gentleman and his excellent lady 
kindly invite me to visit Prinkipo with 
them for the day. 

On the way over we usually race with 
the regular passenger-steamer, and as the 
Bey’s yacht is no plaything for size and 
speed, we generally manage to keep close 
enough to amuse ourselves with the com- 
ments on the beauty and speed of our little 
craft from the crowded deck of the other 
boat. Sometimesa very distinguished person 
or two is aboard the yacht with our little 
company, personages known to the Bey, 
who, having arrived on the passenger-boat, 
accept invitations for a cruise around the 
island, or to dine aboard the yacht as she 
rides at anchor before the town. But the 
advent of the ‘* Americanish Velocipediste” 
and his glistening machine, a wonderful 
thing, that Prinkip never saw the like of 
before, creates a genuine sensation, and 
becomes the subject of a nine-days’ wonder. 
Prinkipo is a delightful gossipy island, occu- 
pied during the summer by the families of 
wealthy Constantinopolitans and leading 
business men, who go to and fro daily 
between the little island and the city on the 
passenger-boats regularly plying between 
them, andisvisited every Sunday by crowds 
in search of the health and pleasure afforded 
by aday’s outing. Whilst here at Constan- 
tinople I received by mail from Boston a 
Butcher spoke cyclometer, and on the 
second visit to Prinkipo I measured the 
road which has been made around half the 
island; the distance is four English miles 
and a fraction. The road was built by 
refugees employed by the Sultan during 
tae last Russo-Turkish war, and is a very 
good one; for part of the distance it leads 
between splendid villas, on the verandas of 
which are seen groups of the wealth and 
beauty of the Osmanli capital, Armenians, 
Greeks, and Turks,—the latter ladies 
sometimes take the privilege of dispensing 
with the yashmak during their visits to the 
comparative seclusion of Prinkipo villas, — 
with quite a sprinkling of English and 
Europeans. The sort of impression made 
upon the imaginations of Prinkipo young 
ladies by the bicycle is apparent from the 
following comment made by a bevy of them 
confidentially to Shelton Bey, and kindly 
written out by him, together with the 
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English interpretation thereof. The Prin- 
kipo ladies’ compliment to the first bicycle- 
rider visiting their beautiful island is: ** O 
Bizdan kaydore ghyurulduzug em neza- 
hetli sadi bir dakika utchum ghyuriorus 
nazaman bir dah backiorus O bittum 
gitmush.” (He glides noiselessly and 
gracefully past; we see him only for a 
moment; when we look again he is quite 
gone.) The men are of course less 
poetical, their ideas running more to the 
practical side of the possibilities of the new 
arrival, and they comment as follows: 
‘* Onum beyghir hich-bir-@ey yemiore 
hich-bir-shey ichmiore hich yorumliore 
ma sheitan gibi ghitiore.” (His horse, he 
eats nothing, drinks nothing, never gets 
tired, and goes like the very devil.) It is 
but fair to add, however, that any bold 
Occidental contemplating making a descent 


on Prinkipo with a ‘* sociable” with a view 


to delightful moonlight rides with the fair 
authors of the above poetic contribution will 
find himself ‘ all at sea” upon his arrival, 
unless he brings a three-seated machine, 
so that the mamma can be accommodated 
with a seat behind, since the daughters of 
Prinkipo society never wander forth by 
moonlight, or any other light, unless thus 
accompanied, or by some equally staid 
and solicitous relative. 

On these delightful excursions to ‘* Prin- 
kipo, the Beautiful,” the Bey’s charming 
better-half takes care to include in the menu 
of the lunch-basket plenty of ‘‘ kolake- 
thias,” which, she happened to notice, I 
evinced a lingering affection for the first 
time they came under the notice of my 
palate. The kolakethia is a Turkish 
dish, and, having in mind the lady readers 
of OutTinec, I took the privilege of ask- 
ing Mrs. Shelton, who is also proprietress 
of the Chamber of Commerce Hotel, for 
the receipt. The request is readily granted, 
and, as I have tasted kolakethias prepared 
in Pashas’ houses, whose wives have prided 
themselves on their knowledge, the follow- 
ing receipt is heartily recommended to the 
ladies of England and America who desire 
to place a genuine Turkish dish on their 
tables occasionally: Take two pounds cu- 
cumber-shaped vegetable marrows, scrape 
outside, scoop out the seeds; take one 
pound of mutton, —from the leg is best, — 
chop fine, and mix with a quarter-pound 
of uncooked rice, with pepper and salt to 
taste ; stuff the vegetable marrows with the 
mixture, put a plate at the bottom of sauce- 
pan, to keep from sticking, just cover with 
cold water, boil gently for three-quarters 
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ofan hour. For sauce, beat two eggs, and 
mix with four table-spoonsful of the 
liquor off the kolakethias, into which 
squeeze the juice of a large lemon; sim- 
mer till it thickens. And every time you 
call for another, think not only of the 
writer, who, whilst you are eating, is try- 
ing to accommodate his palate to some 
outlandish Central Asian dish, anc. grow- 
ing day by day more resigned to what- 
ever gastronomic monstrosities have to be 
endured, but also of the lady who thought- 
fully warmed enough of them for all emer- 
gencies on tlle boiler of the steam-yacht 
the last Sunday I visited Prinkipo. 

For the Asiatic tour I have invented a 
‘* bicycle tent,” a handy contrivance by 
which the bicycle is made to answer the 
place of tent poles. The material used is 
fine, strong sheeting, that will roll up into 
a small space, and to make it thoroughly 
water-proof, I have dressed it with boiled 
linseed oil. It will come handy when 
caught out in arain or sand storm, and, 
with something to refresh the inner man, I 
shall carry a sort of a ‘* home” about me 
all the time. My foot-gear henceforth 
will be Circassian moccasins, with the 
pointed toes sticking up like the prow of 
a Venetian galley. I have had a pair 
made to order by a native shoemaker in 
Galata, and for either walking or pedaling, 
they are ahead of any foot-gear I ever 
wore; they are as easy as a three-year- 
old ‘glove, and last indefinitely, and for 
fancifulness in appearance, the shoes of 
civilization are nowhere. 

Three days before starting out I receive 
friendly warnings from both the English 
and American consuls that Turkey in Asia 
is infested with brigands, the former going 
the length of saying that if he had the 
power he would refuse me permission to 
meander forth upon so risky an undertak- 
ing. I have every confidence, however, 
that the bicycle will prove an effectual safe- 
guard against any undue familiarity on the 
part of these frisky citizens. Since reaching 
Constantinople the papers here have pub- 
lished accounts of recent exploits accom- 
plished by brigands near Eski Baba, in the 
vilayet of Adrianople. When I came 
through that place I was rather at a loss to 
account for the evident anxiety of the 
police authorities there concerning my re- 
volver and passport, and their reluctance 
to allow me to proceed; but it seems that 
their caution was due to the fact of the 
district being favored with the society of one 
of the most enterprising bands of brigands 
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in the Balkan peninsula. I have little doubt 
but that more than one brigand was among 
my highly interested audiences there on 
that memorable Sunday ; but these people 
are one and all afflicted with a wholesome 
dread of ‘‘ the evil eye,” and, whilst they 
would not hesitate to molest a stranger 
traveling through their tertitory on horse- 
back, they would be likely to think the 
matter over somewhat carefully ere they 
ventured to molest a person and a ‘* won- 
derful concern,” that, for ought they know, 
may be ‘‘ the evil eye” itself. I shall take 
particular care to impress upon the natives 
of Asiatic Turkey that ‘‘ the evil eye”’ sur- 
rounds the bicycle like an invisible wall of 
bristling cactus to make it unpleasantly in- 
teresting for anybody who interferes with 
either it or its rider. 

The Turkish authorities seem to have 
made themselves quite familiar with my 
intentions, and upon making application 
for a teskéré (Turkish passport) they re- 
quired me to specify as far as possible the 
precise route I intend traversing from 
Scutari to Ismidt, Angora, Erzeroum, and 
beyond, to the Persian frontier. An English 
gentleman who has lately traveled through 
Persia and the Caucasus tells me that the 
Persians are the most agreeable people he 
ever had dealings with, their only fault 
being the one common failing of the East: 
a disposition to charge whatever they think 
it possible to obtain for anything. The 
Circassians seem to be the great bugbear in 
Asiatic Turkey. I am told that once I get 
beyond the country that these people range 
over, — who are regarded as a sort of natu- 
ral and half-privileged freebooters, — I 
shall be reasonably safe from molestation. 
It is a common thing in Constantinople 
when two men are quarreling for one to 
threaten to give a Circassian a couple of 
medjedies to kill the other. The C’:cassian 
is to Turkey what the mythical ‘ pogie” 
is to England; mothers threaten undutiful 
daughters, fathers unruly sons, and every- 
body their enemies generally, with the 
Circassian, who, unlike the ‘‘ bogie” of 
the English household, is a real material 
presence, popularly understood to be ready 
for any devilment a person may hire him 
todo. The bull-dog revolver, under the 
protecting presence of which I have trav- 
eled thus far, has to be abandoned here at 
Constantinople, having proved itself quite 
a wayward weapon since it came from the 
gunsmith’s hands in Vienna, who seemed 
to have upset the internal mechanism in 
some mysterious manner while boring out 
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the chambers a trifle to accommodate 
European cartridges. My experience 
thus far is that a revolver has been more 
ornamental than useful; but I am now 
about penetrating far different countries to 
any I have yet traversed. Plenty of excel- 
lently finished German imitations of the 
Smith and Wesson revolver are found in 
the magazines of Constantinople ; but, ‘apart 
from it being the duty of every English- 
man or American to discourage as far as his 
power goes the unscrupulousness of Ger- 
man manufacturers in placing upon foreign 
markets what are, as far as outward ap- 
pearance goes, the exact counterparts of 
our own goods, for half the money, a 
genuine American revolver is a different 
weapon from its would-be imitators, and I 
hesitate not to pay the price for the genuine 
article. Remembering the narrow escape 
on several occasions of having the bull-dog 
confiscated by the Turkish gendarmerie, 
and having learned moreover in Constan- 
tinople that the same class of officials in 
Turkey in Asia will most assuredly want 
to confiscate the Smith and Wesson as a 
matter of private speculation and enter- 
prise, I obtain through the British consul 
a teskéré giving me special permission to 
carry a revolver. 

Were I to make the simple statement 
that I am starting into Asia with a pair of 
knee-breeches that are worth fourteen En- 
glish pounds (about $68) and offer no 
farther explanation, I should, in all proba- 
bility, be accused of a high order of pre- 
varication ; nevertheless, such is the fact, 
for among other subterfuges to outwit 
possible brigands, and kindred citizens, I 
have made cloth-covered buttons out of 
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Turkish liaras (eighteen shillings English), 
and sewed them on in place of ordinary 
buttons. Pantaloon buttons at $54 a dozen 
are a luxury that my wildest dreams never 
soared to in America, and I am afraid many 
a thrifty New Englander will condemn me 
for extravagance ; but the ‘* splendor” of 
the Orient demands it; and the extreme 
handiness of being able to cut off a button, 
and with it buy provisions enough to load 
down a mule, would be all the better appre- 
ciated if one had just been released from 
the hands of the Philistines with nothing 
but his clothes—and buttons—and the 
bicycle ; with these things left to him, one 
could afford to regard the whole matter as 
a joke, expensive perhaps, but nevertheless 
a joke compared with what might have 
been. 

The Constantinople papers have adver- 
tised me to start on Monday, August to, 
‘direct for Scutari.” I have received 
friendly warnings from several Constanti- 
nople gentlemen, that a band of brigands 
operating about twenty miles out of Scu- 
tari have beyond a doubt received intelli- 
gence of this fact from spies here in the 
city, and, to avoid running direct into the 
lion’s mouth, I will make the start from 
Ismidt, about twenty-five miles beyond 
their rendezvous. A Greek gentleman, who 
is a British subject, a Mr. J. T. Corpi, 
whom I have met here, fell into the hands 
of this same gang, and being known to 
them as a wealthy gentleman, had to fork 
over £3,000 ransom ; and he says I would 
be in greater danger of molestation in 
venturing from Scutari to Ismidt after my 
intention to do so has been published. 


Thomas Stevens. 


FEBRUARY. 


A BLUEBIRD poised against a snowdrift’s breast ; 

Rare primose tints at evening, in the west, — 

Fair preludes of the spring, of cowslip beds, 

Of song-pearls, which the joyous robin threads 

For charming May. — The hedgerows are a-bloom 
With snow-wreaths, and the heather’s withered plume, 
With new and fleecy beauty, flecks the fields. 

Slowly the bound earth to the sun-spell yields ; 

Faint crimson touches in the woods appear — 


Wake, heart, and sing! 





The spring is near! 


flelen Chase. 





CROQUET IN ELYRIA. 


Many years ago, when the croquet 
craze first reached Ohio, several gentle- 
men of Elyria, with more or less leisure 
on their hands, occasionally indulged in 
the new and popular game. At first they 
used only the rude sets of mallets, balls, 
and arches that were turned out, almost 
ad infinitum, from the shops of the 
country, and played, for the most part, on 
private lawns, without thought perhaps 
of either preparing special grounds, making 
improved appliances, or even rendering the 
game more difficult and interesting by 
new and rigid rules of play. 

For a long time the common loose 
croquet was the favorite game; but our 
players soon adopted the so-called ‘* tight 
croquet,” requiring, as it undoubtedly 
does, much greater skill. The old-time 
balls, large and of comparatively light 
wood, were then discarded for the more 
durable and heavier dignum vite, the diam- 
eter of the ball being at the same time 
somewhat diminished. The width of the 
arches was also gradually reduced. The 
center arch was then formed into the 
‘* cage” or ‘* basket,” thereby rendering it 
the ‘* Gordian knot” of the game. Mallets 
with shorter handles and, generally, nine- 
inch heads, tipped at both ends with 
double lifts of sole-leather fastened by a 
peculiar process of blind-nailing, were 
afterwards substituted for the old and 
worthless bats. 

In 1877 five of our players, viz., Lo- 
renzo Clark, Thos. W. Laundon, John A. 
Topliff, A. H. Mooers, and Wm. Gilbert, 
formed themselves into ‘**The Elyria 
Croquet Club,” and this organization has 
been maintained from that date to the 
present time. Soon after its organization 
a special ground was prepared, particularly 
for summer use, on the private premises 
of Mr. J. A. Topliff, the president of the 
club. This ground was surrounded bya 
curb of 4 X 4 scantling, to the inner face 
of which was nailed a cushion consisting 
of rubber hose cut longitudinally, thus 
forming the most complete croquet ground 
then existing, so far as known. 

Interest in the game, instead of flagging, 
as may have been the case in other locali- 
ties, seems to have increased with us. 
Even during the winter a large room 


suitable for the purpose has been rented 
by the club, the floor being covered with 
a slight sprinkling either of sand or fine 
sawdust, in order to regulate the motion of 
the ball. In order, however, to make 
more complete, adequate, and agreeable 
provision for indulging in the game, and 
that too in all seasons, ‘‘ rain or shine,” 
several members of the club finally con- 
cluded to erect a special building for the 
purpose, of which as erected both exterior 
and interior views are given. 

It is quite accessible to the central part 
of our little city, being but two minutes’ 
walk from the post-office, and but a 
single minute from the station of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
road. Embowered, as it is, among fine 
old trees, it is difficult to give any very 
complete view of the exterior. 

The structure is quite low, the main 
portion of the ceiling being but twelve feet 
above the ground. The room is lighted 
by twenty-seven single-sash windows, so 
arranged as to drop, when desired, between 
the siding and the inner lining of the walls. 
There are also seventeen bracket lamps 
disposed along the walls, to light the 
ground for evening play. It will be noticed 
that a portion of the entrance end of the 
ground is reserved for a low platform for 
seats, as well as for the stove, that heats the 
room in the winter. The sills of the 
building, consisting of hard maple, resting 
upon a stone foundation, and projecting 
inward about four inches, act as cushions 
for the balls, and are found to possess suffi- 
cient elasticity to render rubber cushions 
entirely unnecessary. Along the walls of 
the entrance end the reader may perhaps 
discover cut, between the studding, the 
doors of several convenient little cupboards, 
in which the players keep their mallets and 
balls. The arches now used by the club 
are but four and a half inches in width, 
are made of one-half-inch steel rod, and 
set in oak blocks bedded flush with the 
surface. 

The ground itself, somewhat clayey in 
texture, was first properly leveled, then 
scraped, raked, and rolled, until it was 
‘¢ smooth as a house-floor.” A light coat- 
ing of sand was then sifted over it, and, 
compacting as it did with the clayey earth, 
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rendered the surface almost equal to that 
of a billiard-table; and to prevent the 
breaking up of this surface, the ground is 
wet down as often as necessary, by a 
sprinkler. 

The cost of the building was something 
over $500. It was built on the joint-stock 
plan, the stock being divided into shares 
of $25.00 each, the holders being guaran- 
.teed a dividend of ten per cent. This, 
together with all other necessary expenses, 
is paid from funds derived — 1st, from in- 
itiation fees of $3.00 each, and, 2d, from 
annual dues of $9.00 each, payable in 
installments of $3.00. The membership of 
the club is limited to twenty-five. Mem- 
bers of the club, however, are not neces- 
sarily holders of stock. 

It may perhaps be of interest to the 
readers of this article if we should here 
enumerate some of the special rules of our 
club :— 


III. There shall be no more than six players on 
the ground at the same time. 

Under this rule it may be seen that there can be 
three two-hand games, two three-hand games, or one 
four-hand and one two-hand game, playing at the 


same time. 
4 
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IV. No member shall play more than one game 
when others are waiting. If, however, after waiting 
two minutes, the ground is not claimed by others, the 
same players may continue. 

VI. On Tuesday of each week, at two o’clock 
P.M., there may be played one special four-hand tight 
game, under the following conditions: Ist. Any two 
members may challenge any other two members at 
least three days before the game is to be played. 2d. 
The two members so challenged shall either play or 
furnish substitutes. . 

VII. On Friday of each week, at two o’clock 
P.M., one four-hand game of loose croquet may also 
be played under the same conditions. 

VIII. At the playing of these special games no 
other game shall be on the ground. 

IX. In all match games there shall be an umpire, 
chosen by the players. 


In addition to the Elyria Croquet Club 
there are numerous others scattered over 
Ohio, particularly in the northern part of 
the State. Out of these has grown a State 
Association." 

During the past five consecutive years 
the State Association has held its regular 
tournaments. That of 1885, as mentioned 
above, was held at Elyria, on the 16th, 
17th, and 18th of June. Most of the games 
at these tournaments are championship 

See Monthly Record, under * Croquet.” 
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games, between delegates selected by the 
different clubs, the prize being generally 


a fancy mallet. Thus far it has been the 
good fortune of the Elyria Club to win, 
and still to retain this prize, particularly in 
tight croquet. At the last meet thirteen 
championship games were played, only 
two of them, however, being of loose 
croquet, showing thereby the decided pref- 
erence that the majority of our Western 
players have for the other form of the 
game. Out of six of these championship 


games, in which Elyria players were rep- 
resented, our club had the honor of win- 
This is mentioned, by 
but more 


ning five of them. 
the way, in no spirit of boasting, 


for the purpose of showing that our mem- 
bers were probably entitled to these honors 
by reason of their greater devotion to the 
playing of this fascinating game, and the 
acquiring thereby of that resultant skill 
which ought f: tirly to follow such devotion. 

The last game of this year’s tournament 
was a contest in tight croquet between 
Oberlin and Elyria, Oberlin being rep- 
resented by Messrs. Carter and Squire, 
and Elyria by Messrs. Peck and Griswold. 
These four gentlemen were undoubtedly the 
strongest players in the two clubs. The 
game was one of the most exciting and 


brilliant ever witnessed on our grounds. It 
was fought fiercely for a little more than 
two hours and a half before the balls of the 
Elyria players finally touched the home 
stake. 
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And now, by way of episode, it may be 
said that at the close of this tournament 
five of our members left Elyria for a tour 
of the East, particularly to attend the en- 
campment of the G.A.R. at Portland ; but 
on their return trip they made the ac- 
quaintance of some of the croquet-players 
of Boston and New York, and at Norwich, 
Conn., witnessed a few of their games, 
brought back with them a set of the large 
rubbef balls so much used at the East; and, 
as the result of their trip, have again re- 
vived no inconsiderable interest in loose 
croquet as played under the rules of the 
Eastern clubs. 

In reference to loose croquet, however, 














we think it may be said that it is altogether 
too one-sided and weak, especially when 
compared with tight croquet. In illustra- 
tion of this, and for the purpose of a special 
record, two games were recently played on 
our grounds. 

1st. A four-hand game of tight croquet 
by Messrs. Griswold and Mooers versus 
Peck and Bruce, won by Griswold and 
Mooers. 


RECORD OF PLAYS. 


Griswold. Bruce. Mooers. Peck. 

VO om 22 22 21 

ye 39 10 34 27 

Balls missed . . . II 14 4 13 

Arches missed . . I 3 4 2 
Time . . . Two hours. 


2d. A two-hand game of loose croquet 


by Messrs. Clark and Peck ; won by Clark 


























in three plays, Peck being so unfortunate 
as to make but three arches with one ball, 
and only the first arch with the other. 
And yet, if permitted to institute a com- 
parison between those two players, we 
might fairly say that, while Mr. Clark is 
one of our best and most devoted players, 
a veritable patriarch in the game, and ex- 
ceedingly ‘**hard to beat,” it would be 
only justice to Mr. Peck to say that in the 
estimation of the club he stands confessedly 
one of its most expert players. 

In conclusion, however, and by way of 
further illustration of the oxe-stdedness of 
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loose croguet, another game immediately 
followed the last recorded, played this time 
by Mr. Clark and the writer, each using 
but one ball, though aided by a ‘* dummy,” 
placed at the opening of the game in the 
center of the ‘‘ basket.” In this game, let 
it simply be recorded, that while your cor- 
respondent was fortunate enough to reach 
the ‘* home stake” in two rapid runs, Mr. 
Clark made the first two arches only, a 
result which, in view of the comparative 
merits of the players engaged, shows more 
clearly than ever the weakness of loose 
croquet. 


W. F. Hurlbut. 


THE FUN THAT MR. PERKER HAD WITH HIS DOG. 


I THINK that I have mentioned some- 
where in these club chronicles that Mr. 
Perker is a mighty hunter. If I remember 
rightly I have described Mr. Perker’s first 
hunting expedition with the club. That 
was an exciting experience. Since then 
Mr. Perker has practiced assiduously with 
his bicycle gun, and, if his own statements 
are trustworthy, he has become proficient 
as a marksman. The club is content to 
receive Mr. Perker’s statements in this 
matter at par, because any expression of 
doubt brings a prompt challenge from Mr. 
Perker to take what he calls *‘ a hunting 
run” with him, and witness the havoc he 
commits among the birds, squirrels, and 
other woodland things. Nobody ever ac- 
cepts one of these challenges ; consequently 
everybody yields the point in dispute, and 
acknowledges Mr. Perker’s marksman- 
‘ship. 

It is very creditable to Mr. Perker to be 
a distinguished hunter a-wheel. Very few 
bicycle riders are. In fact, the club is 
growing disposed to set Mr. Perker up as 
the bicycle-gun champion of the country. 
If we ever get time to appoint judges, 
referee, and timers, who can be persuaded 
to accompany Mr. Perker on one of his 
hunts, so as to furnish an official record 
of one of his remarkable successes, we 
probably shall claim for him the champion- 
ship of this continent as a bicycle-hunter, 
or hunter on a bicycle, armed with a bicycle- 
gun. But one difficulty is to get club 
members to take the risk of accompanying 
Mr. Perker as judges, referee, and timers. 
For some reason, perhaps founded on the 





memory of Mr. Perker’s first hunt, the 
club men modestly decline, witha singular 
unanimity, considering how much glory 
the club might acquire by such a novel 
championship. 

Perhaps another reason why the club 
men decline is because of a_ prejudice 
against Mr. Perker’s dog, Smart. Mr. 
Perker’s dog Smart is, as his name implies, 
a remarkably sagacious beast. If he lives 
to mature age, he gives promise of be- 
coming very much more sagacious. At 
present Smart is only one year old. But 
he already knows all the club members, 
and he takes the earliest opportunity to 
make himself familiar with each new 
member. His way of forming an acquaint- 
ance with a new member is to first smell 
of the novice’s legs, with every manifesta- 
tion of approval; and then, as soon as the 
new member mounts his wheel, after pat- 
ting the dog’s head, the animal manifests 
his delight by barking, frisking, and leap- 
ing up against the wheel, usually giving 
the new member an ignominious upset 
before he has ridden his first ten rods with 
the club. This performance of leaping up 
against a rider’s legs, and upsetting him, 
the beast invariably attempts along the 
whole line; but he is warned off by kicks 
and objurgations from all but the new 
riders, who are not yet acquainted with his 
peculiarities. 

It is a favorite evolution of Captain 
Hardrider, when we have a visiting club 
with us, to set a smart pace, with the visit- 
ing club in the rear, and suddenly form 
two lines ten feet apart, each line riding in 
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single file, with the captain at the head 
between the two. Then the captain, with 
a sly snap of his fingers, calls the dog to 
his side. As soon as the delighted beast 
arrives alongside the captain kicks at him, 
yells, ‘* Get out!” and makes a motion of 
striking at him savagely with his hat; the 
sagacious dog crouches, with his tail be- 
tween his legs, yelps apprehensively, and 
leaps backward and aside, seeing nobody 
but the captain. This brings him against 
or before the wheel of the man on that 
side, who, being an old rider, and know- 
ing what is coming, dodges, kicks, yells, 
and swings his hat; the dog, with his eyes 
on the threatening hat, dodges over against 
the next rearward man on the opposite 
side. This man repeats the performances 
of his predecessors. Thus it goes, the dog 
getting more and more thoroughly fright- 
ened and bewildered at each successive 
demonstration, until, by the time he has 
reached the strangers in the rear, he is 
fairly frantic. Then he gets under one 
wheel, runs against another, and produces 
a general pile-up, dog under the heap, and 
all sorts of theological remarks on top. 
As the captain always picks out a com- 
paratively soft bit of road for this evolution 
nobody is hurt. But thenceforward nobody 
will allow Mr. Perker’s dog to come within 
ten feet of him during that run. 

Mr. Perker’s dog is unpopular probably 
because he permits the same tricks to be 
played upon him many times before he 
learns better. This shows a confiding dis- 
position, which is unappreciated. But 
Smart is tolerated by the club because we 
all like Mr. Perker, and Mr. Perker insists 
that his dog is a valuable one. Other dogs 
may be trained to hunt with and for men 
a-foot; but Mr. Perker says (and if he 
doesn’t know nobody does) that it requires 
a very peculiar dog to hunt with a man on 
a bicycle. Therefore Mr. Perker has a very 
peculiar dog. 

In October Mr. Perker received an in- 
vitation to visit his uncle in Canada. This 
uncle was the principal business man of a 
small but thrifty village in a remote section 
of the great province of Ontario. The 
village was comparatively new. Through 
it ran one of the graveled roads for which 
the province is famous. But the country 
was sparsely settled, and only a few miles 
north the wilderness was unbroken, save 
by now and then a pioneer hut. Beyond 


the last of these the forest stretched away 
in unknown solitudes to the distant bor- 
ders of the Arctic Ocean. 


In tongues, in 
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patches, and in squares, the primeval forest 
projected far south and east of the village, 
broken by farms and clearings in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. In many places it 
touched and crossed the great graveled 
highway which connected the village with 
civilization. Besides this highway, the 
enterprise of the settlers had already con- 
structed two or three short gravel roads, 
leading to neighboring villages of less pre- 
tensions, six to ten miles distant. Three 
miles from the village a great swamp, 
thickly timbered and many miles in length, 
touched the main highway with one of its 
projecting points. 

Here was a paradise for Canadian game. 
Mr. John Sawling (Mr. Perker’s uncle) 
had written in his invitation that the 
hunting was fine. Deer, bears, wildcats, 
coons, foxes, squirrels, partridges, rabbits, 
and other game abounded, he said, and 
wolves were plenty a few miles to the 
north, in the great swamp. Lucivees 
(wildcats) were a common nuisance, de- 
stroying poultry and lambs so much that 
the settlers were constantly complaining 
of their ravages. He invited Mr. Perker 
to bring his wheel, as he could find plenty 
of fair roads; but to be sure and bring the 
bicycle-gun, of which he had heard so 
much. It is hardly necessary to say that 
Mr. Perker was delighted. And he did 
not forget to take his bicycle-gun, with a 
large stock of ammunition; also his dog 
Smart, although the invitation did not in- 
clude that sagacious animal. 

Mr. Perker arrived in Beaugarde in the 
last week in October. For a week after 
his arrival the weather had been fair. Dur- 
ing this time he had explored the roads 
and exploited the neighboring villages, 
besides vigorously exercising his dog and 
firing at a great deal of small game, some 
of which he captured. Early in November 
the fall rains set in, alternating with heavy 
frosts and severe gales, which rapidly 
stripped the woods of their foliage, and 
shortly left the forests, except of pine and 
hemlock, bare, gloomy, and forbidding, 
with the cheerless prospect of an early 
Canadian winter. The soil was too wet 
for comfortable hunting, and Mr. Perker 
would have gone home but for two rea- 
sons: his uncle promised at least a fort- 
night of good weather, when the ground 
should become firm with frost, before 
winter would set in; and he had not yet 
killed either a deer, fox, bear, wildcat, or 
other notable game. To go home without 
some real hunting trophy was not to be 




















thought of, especially as he would have to 
encounter the wits of the club. Besides 
he had made the acquaintance of a pretty 
and vivacious Canadienne in one of the 
neighboring villages, eight miles distant ; 
and whenever the weather at all permitted 
he was pretty certain to ride over to An- 
gusboro, generally called Angus for short, 
and call upon her. 

It was near the close of November. 
There had been a week of clear cold 
weather, during which the hard-frozen 
roads had become worn smooth. The air 
was bracing and fine; and Mr. Perker 
sped away to the little hamlet of Angus in 
the afternoon, before a sharp wind, that 
sent him rolling merrily along. As this 
wind would cease at dark, he proposed to 
spend the evening with his charmer, and 
ride home by the light of the moon, which 
would be high in the heavens by nine 
o’clock. Mr. Perker was neatly dressed 
in his best club uniform. I think that I 
have mentioned the fact that Mr. Perker is 
particular about his uniform and wheel. 
His suit fitted him like a glove. His 
wheel shone like polished ebony and silver. 
His neck-tie was a miracle of color and 
gloss. His bosom heaved behind spark- 
ling medals testifying to his prowess as 
an athletic wheelman. The buckle of his 
belt gleamed like burnished gold. On the 
left breast of his riding-coat he had fastened 
a brilliant bouquet of late flowers from his 
aunt’s house-plants. At his back was 
slung his bicycle-gun, freshly polished. 
Smart galloped after him with his tongue 
hanging out, red and frothy from the 
speed of their travel. In short, Mr Perker 
cut a prodigious swell along that lonely 
road, as the curious inhabitants who 
peered out of the few houses he passed in 
his rapid career would cheerfully have 
testified, if their opinions had been asked. 

Arriving at Angus, Mr. Perker turned 
to he north and rode a mile farther, to 
the farm of Mr. Cameron, whose daughter 
Effie was his attraction. He found the 
whole family in the yard, inspecting the 
carcass of a large lucivee which a neighbor, 
John McIntyre, had shot that afternoon, 
and stopped to exhibit on his way home. 
Effie met him at the gate with the free and 
affectionate greeting of a true-hearted 
country girl, after which she introduced 
him to Mr. McIntyre, who related once 
more the story of his exploit, while Mr. 
Perker examined the dead forest prowler 
with astonishment at its size and ferocious 


appearance. 
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*¢] shot him just in the edge of the Long 
Swamp,” said Mr. McIntyre. ‘‘ He was 
lying flat on the limb of a tall tree, watch- 
ing me. The first notice I had of his 
whereabouts was a snarl, which meant 
mischief; and I had just time to cock my 
rifle and fire without taking more than a 
catch sight. If I hadn’t been quick as a 
flash the rascal would have dropped on 
me. As it was I hit him between the eyes 
just as he jumped; and I had to dodge 
lively, or he would have hit me as he fell. 
’T was a sort of luck shot, or I would not 
have got off without a pretty tough fight. 
There’s a lot of big cats in the swamp this 
season, — some old fellows, to which this 
one is only a kitten.” 

Then followed a number of stories of en- 
counters with savage lynxes, told by Mc- 
Intyre and Cameron, impressing Mr. 
Perker with the idea that sometimes the 
larger cats are dangerous game, not hesi- 
tating to attack a man, and apt to prove 
savage and formidable when wounded or 
cornered. 

Mr. McIntyre had been curiously in- 
specting Mr. Perker in his club uniform, 
and Mr. Perker’s bicycle-gun, with many 
observing glances, while he talked. Fi- 
nally he asked Mr. Perker if he ever killed 
anything with that pop-gun. Mr. Perker 
proudly answered that he had, and he 
expatiated eloquently upon the merits of 
the weapon. 

Mr. McIntyre smiled incredulously, and 
said that Mr. Perker ‘had better keep 
away from the Long Swamp; if one of 
those big cats took a notion to play with 
him, it wouldn’t know it was hit by sucha 
pea-shooter. A fellow would be safe 
against it behind an inch pine board.” 

Mr. Perker stood up atwo-inch thick pine 
plank against the fence, wet a bit of paper 
and stuck it on the plank, and then fired at 
it. The little hardened conical-pointed 
slug from the toy-rifle passed clear through 
the plank, and cut the ground many yards 
away. 

Mr. McIntyre was astonished. He ex- 
amined the plank where the tiny ball had 
pierced it, and exclaimed, ‘* Well, I'll be 
dinged!” Then he took the little gun 
from Mr. Perker and inspected its mechan- 
ism curiously. Lastly he took one of the 
small cartridges in his hand, and repeated 
with strong emphasis, ‘‘ Well, I wed7 be 
dinged !” 

Perker and the Camerons laughed. 

‘** That little rifle will kill anything, if 
you hit in the right spot,” continued Mc- 
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Intyre. ‘* But you will need to shoot 
sharp and straight at a swamp cat, be- 
cause if you don’t hit in the brain or 
heart that little ball will only sting ’em 
mad. A large rifle-ball tears a hole that 
takes the strength out and lets the blood 
pour, no matter where it hits; besides, it 
will smash a bone; but that little ball of 
yours will only make a needle-hole, which 
will neither bleed nor weaken; and the 
ball may go through a bone, but it will not 
break one. If you are out in the woods 
with that popper, and run on fighting 
game, young man, you’d best let them 
alone, if they’ll let you alone, unless you 
are just aching to get yourself clawed into 
strings. The chances are that a big cat or 
a bear would kill you inside of five minutes, 
and eat you afterwards.” 

With this Mr. McIntyre shouldered his 
rifle and game, and departed, leaving Mr. 
Perker considerably impressed with his 
stories and his advice. 

It was nearly midnight — late hours for 
country lovers—when Mr. Perker tore 
himself from the arms of his promised bride 
at the farm-gate, after many a lingering 
good-night kiss, and then another to bind 
the rest, and leaping to his saddle, rolled 
rapidly but reluctantly away, with Smart 
barking and frolicking after him. He 
was in such a state of blissful exaltation 
that he hardly knew how he got over the 
first two or three miles of his homeward 
ride. The wind had gone down shortly 
after sunset, and the night was clear, frosty, 
and still. Even the leaves of the pine- 
trees had hushed their perpetual whisper- 
ing, and, as he approached the place 
where an arm of the Long Swamp crossed 
the highway, the delicate spindles of the 
old hemlocks had ceased to shiver in the 
night air, and the vast forest seemed 
locked in profound sleep. Nevertheless 
there were ominous sounds of life abroad. 
Now and then he heard the rustle of dried 
leaves beneath the stealthy feet of some 
night-prowler. Far off in the depths of 
the swamp he heard through the still air 
the melancholy howling of wolves. Out 
of the depths of the silence came the boding 
cry of the northern owl. Two or three 
times he was startled by the sharp scream 
of a great swamp cat nearer by. These 
cries brought to his mind the stories told 
by McIntyre and Cameron of perilous en- 
counters with these fierce creatures; but 
thoughts of his betrothed soon drove these 
disagreeable memories from his brain. 
The fine keenness of the night made him 
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fly over the road; and Smart no longer 
capered about him, but ran steadily close 
behind his little wheel, panting, and hang- 
ing out his tongue. They had now entered 
the spur of the great swamp ; and the woods 
were dark and thick on both sides of the 
road. Suddenly an awful cry, somewhat 
like the shriek of a woman in distress, but 
indescribably fierce and menacing, sounded 
a little ahead and above Mr. Perker. It 
startled him so that his hair rose on end, 
and he reeled, and nearly fell from the 
saddle; but with unconscious skill he re- 
gained his equilibrium without checking 
his speed. Then as he passed under a 
tree-top which leaned out from the border 
of the swamp toward the road, a dark body 
fell through the air, with another of those 
demoniac screams, almost brushing Mr. 
Perker out of his seat, and alighted on the 
ground behind him. In an instant Smart 
and the mysterious assailant were engaged 
in a noisy and furious combat. 

If there was any one thing which Smart 
particularly liked it was fighting cats. 
He had recognized the cat family in the , 
very first cry of the lynx, and he no 
doubt imagined in his dog’s brain that he 
could have no end of fun worrying a cat 
with such a unique development of voice. 
Therefore, when the cat sprang at his 
master and alighted in the road, Smart 
rushed upon the creature with the utmost 
confidence and delight. But, unfortu- 
nately for him, his experience with cats 
had been limited to city household pets. 
Hence, although he recognized the species, 
he was wholly ignorant of this particular 
class. In the catalogue of nature there 
are cats and cats. In the very first mo- 
mentary grapple Smart found himself in 
a category he had never dreamed of. He 
had never been so surprised in his life. 
Besides having his pride humbled, and his 
confidence in himself rudely shaken, his 
feelings were severely hurt. For a few 
seconds he was violently whirled over and 
over, fearfully scratched, bitten, and gener- 
ally mauled. Then he managed to break 
loose, and immediately rushed yelping to 
his master for protection. 

Mr. Perker had by this time dis- 
mounted. He did not dismount intention- 
ally, but the terrible snarling, growling, 
and yelping of the encounter so startled 
his nerves that he toppled over sideways, 
and fellon the road. He had just succeeded 
in scrambling to his feet, and was picking 
up his wheel, when the dog rushed between 
his legs, and from that supposed safe 














vantage snarled viciously at his late 
adversary. The cat, nothing loth to re- 
new hostilities, sprang fiercely at man and 
dog. Mr. Perker was knocked down by 
the momentum of the savage and powerful 
brute; but he managed instinctively to 
cover himself with his wheel. He received 
sundry furious scratches between the 
spokes, ripping his uniform as though cut 
with knives, and inflicting several long 
lacerations on his skin. But in a moment 
the dog and cat were engaged in another 
round, enabling Mr. Perker to rise and 
administer such a tremendous kick in the 
side of the creature that he lamed his toes, 
and thought that he must surely have 
broken the ribs of the brute. 

At this the forest savage drew away 
snarling, going slowly up the road, until it 
halted several rods distant, undecided 
whether to plunge into the woods or renew 
its attack. Mr. Perker was not at all un- 
decided about his course. He wanted to 
go home. With a bound he was in his 
saddle and pedaling hard for a quick start. 
But unfortunately Smart took the short 
retreat of the swamp-prowler asa signal 
victory. He believed that his master had 
hurt the creature so that now he had only 
to go in and polish off that astonishing cat 
in his customary style. He went in, but 
in five seconds he had his nose cut open, 
anda long strip of his side finely slashed. 
He yelped, and fled after his master, with 
the cat in fierce pursuit. With great 
sagacity Smart put his master between 
himself and his pursuer by getting in front 
of the big wheel, causing Mr. Perker to 
take a header. This occurred so suddenly 
that Mr. Perker had not timeto let go of the 
handle-bar ; so he struck on his head and 
shoulders, and then rolled over on his back, 
with the wheel on top of him, tangled up 
with his legs. For a few seconds Mr. 
Perker had the liveliest and most violent 
exercise of his life. The cat, the dog, and 
the wheel successively flopped over him. 
He managed to get his legs clear, and to 
kick viciously and indiscriminately, receiv- 
ing in return for his favors some painful 
lacerations of his legs and arms; but 
luckily he was presently able to rise, pick 
up his wheel, mount, and seek the safety 
of remoteness, leaving the dog and cat 
actively engaged. By the time he had 
gone a dozen rods Smart tore after him, 
with the cat close behind, and repeated his 
former manceuvre of getting under the 
wheel. 

This time Mr. Perker managed to avoid 
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taking a header by a sudden dismount. 
But this was at the expense of being 
again knocked down by the spring of the 
cat. He kicked the fierce creature off, 
getting his stockings and knickerbockers 
torn to ribbons in the performance. And 
then the dog, encouraged by this moment- 
ary repulse, rushed in again; and again 
the pair fought all over Mr. Perker. 

All this time Mr, Perker had wholly 
forgotten his bicycle-egun, But the gun, 
with that depravity which belongs to in- 
animate things, resented being forgotten. 
It banged Mr. Perker in the back of his 
head. It nearly broke his ribs when he 
fell upon it. It poked him viciously in 
the sides. Finally, in flying about at the 
end of its straps, it landed itself slap into 
Mr. Perker’s hands. Mr. Perker instinc- 
tively grasped it, and using it as a club 
he thwacked the cat. with all his force 
several times over the head and body. 
This discouraged the night-prowler, and 
it retreated hastily, with half-angry, half- 
painful snarls and screams. 

Mr. Perker stood panting, and watched 
until the dangerous beast, after going back 
some rods along the road, turned and 
disappeared in the dense shadows of the 
swamp. He was covered with blood and 
dirt. He was so out of breath that he 
could scarcely stand. His wheel, how- 
ever, had come through the fray all right, 
except a few bent spokes, which did not 
impair its usefulness. Mr. Perker would 
have stopped a little while to repair dam- 
ages and get his wind if there had been a 
hotel about there; but occasional snarls 
from the wood warned him that his dan- 
gerous and persistent enemy was near by, 
and that it would be safer to go home. 
He mounted painfully, and rode away, 
first slinging his gun once more at his 
back, taking the precaution this time to 
see that it was loaded and ready for use, 
while he wondered that he had not thought 
to use it before. As he rolled slowly 
along Smart followed him for a short 
distance, whining, yelping, growling, and 
half turning back. Presently he made up 
his doggish mind that that cat must really 
be pretty well used up this time, and it 
would be no more than fair revenge to go 
back and finish the job. He started, with 
an angry bark. Mr. Perker yelled to him 
to come back, but in vain. He realized 
the fact that if the fight should be brought 
on once more the dog would be sure to 
lead the cat to him again. He did not 
want any more of that sort of cat in his 
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experience. 


Consequently when Smart 
tore up the road, Mr. Perker tore down 
the road, at the very best pace his exhaus- 


tion permitted. He sincerely hoped that 
the cat would kill and eat the dog this 
time, without involving him in the affair. 
But no such good luck was in store for 
him. In half a minute he heard the dog 
and cat at it again. Then the dog yelped 
pitifully, and in a minute the pair were 
in furious pursuit of him. 

While they were yet some rods distant 
Mr. Perker dismounted, got behind his 
wheel, and awaited their coming with his 
bicycle-gun cocked and at his shoulder. 
The moonlight glinted on the barrel and 
sights in just the way to make his aim 
easy and certain. If the cat had been 
going from Mr. Perker he would surely 
have hit it on any particular spot you 
might name. But there is a tremendous 
difference between a lucivee running away 
from you, and the same animal, with eyes 
shining wickedly, teeth gleaming, claws 
sticking out like penknife-blades, and snarl- 
ing with intense rage, charging straight at 
you with bloody murder, with malice pre- 
pense and aforethought, being instigated 
thereto by the devil, plainly expressed by 
every hair on its body. Such a mark 
looks as big as a horse; but it is as diffi- 
cult to hit as a bird on the wing. Besides, 
Mr. Perker was pretty well blown, and 
his nervous system was out of order. His 
hair, he could feel, was standing up, the 
same as that of the rest of the company. 
When he fired the cat was not a dozen 
feet distant. Where the bullet went to 
was of no consequence; it probably 
wounded the earth somewhere, but did 
not hit anything animate. 

Although unhit by the bullet from Mr. 
Perker’s bicycle gun, the swamp cat was 
so much astonished by the flash and re- 
port in its face that it sprang suddenly 
aside, stopped its charge, and then con- 
cluded to sign a truce, if the other parties 
were willing. It withdrew slowly and 
reluctantly to the woods at the roadside, 
and stood partly within the shelter of the 
brush, regarding its enemies with an ex- 
pression which showed a willingness to 
reéngage if invited to do so. Its whole 
conduct, from the first, had been out of 
order and unusual. Not being pressed 
by hunger at this season of the year, its 
temerity in attacking a man, or even a 
dog, was unaccountable, and was prob- 
ably a freak. Its permitting itself to be 
so easily beaten off several times showed 
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that it had not been rendered desper- 
ate. 

While the cat lingered Mr. Perker 
hastily placed another cartridge in his gun. 
Then he spoke sternly to his dog, called 
him within reach, seized him by the collar, 
administered to him a savage kick or two, 
and proceeded to drag him along with one 
hand, trundling his wheel with the other, 
constantly looking back to see if he was 
pursued. When he had safely gotten a 
dozen or fifteen rods away he concluded 
that it would be safe to mount and ride. 
He released his hold of Smart, first com- 
pelling the dog to lie down. Then he put 
one foot on the step and prepared to mount. 
But before mounting he thought it wise 
to give Smart another kick, and sharply 
command him to ‘ Be quiet, you infer- 
nal fool!” As he kicked and spoke he 
mounted. This was where he made 
another mistake; for Smart took the kick 
and scolding as a token that his master 
was angry because he hadn’t killed that 
cat. Therefore, as Mr. Perker started for 
home, Smart started back again for one 
more tussle with his enemy. Mr. Perker 
called to the dog in his most commanding 
voice ; but the sound only lent fury to that 
sagacious quadruped’s eagerness to retrieve 
his reputation. This time he was fully re- 
solved to tear that audacious cat into shreds. 

Mr. Perker was appalled, likewise dis- 
gusted. He has since confessed to the 
club that he infringed one of its rules by 
swearing while clothed in the club uniform. 
[It is true that nobody was present to 
hear him, and that the provocation was ex- 
cessive ; nevertheless the confession (made 
inadvertently, while relating the story of 
his adventure) presented a clear case; 
and the club treasurer, Mr. Dunnum 
(who never permits any consideration to 
sway him from the strict discharge of his 
duty), promptly collected the fine of ten 
cents, which is the club penalty for such an 
offence, to which expulsion from the club 
may be added upon a formal complaint, 
upon proof, within the discretion of the 
club. Mr. Perker paid this fine with great 
reluctance, and the business affected him 
so much that it was only after repeated 
solicitations by Mr. Twiddle and Mr. Bard 
that he consented to go on with his story. ] 
Mr. Perker, in fact, applied to his dog the 
most condemnatory language known to the 
vocabulary of theology. He was so angry 
that he resolved if the pair came back once 
more to shoot the dog, after which, if he 
could again beat off the cat, he was con- 




















vinced that animal would stay away so 
long as it was not provoked. Hesincerely 
hoped that the cat would kill and eat that 
fool of a dog; but he knew it wouldn’t. 
Meanwhile he felt an intense longing for 
distance, and he let himself out on the 
pedals as earnestly and rapidly as the state 
of his wind and muscles permitted. 

By the time he had gone an eighth of a 
mile he thought he was safe, especially as 
he could hear the discussion back in the 
woods growing faint from remoteness. 
Then the snarling, growling, barking, and 
yelping ceased; and presently he heard 
them tearing after him again. Upon this 
Mr. Perker dismounted, knelt down, 
brought his gun to an aim, and prepared 
to shoot, this time resolved to make at least 
a line shot. By the time he was ready 
the pair were close upon him, the dog 
ahead, and occasionally giving vent to an 
apprehensive yelp, with the cat close be- 
hind, a perfect picture of demoniac fury. 
Mr. Perker got a good aim and fired. The 
dog dropped to his shot, and began floun- 
dering about, ki-yi-ing pitifully. The cat 
pounced upon the unlucky Smart, where- 
upon the dog revived sufficiently to make 
a desperate defence. 

Mr. Perker did not wait to see the issue 
of the combat, but mounted and rode rap- 
idly away. He arrived at his uncle’s the 
worst used-up young man ever seen in that 
section of Canada. His clothing was torn 
into rags ; his legs and arms were scratched, 
not deeply, but numerously; and he had 
several lacerations on his body. He was 
bloody and dirty from head to foot. His 
beloved wheel looked as though it had 
gone through a cyclone and had a whole 
forest fall upon it. The sliding stock of 
his gun was badly bent. His cap was 
somewhere back on the road. His watch 
was swinging loose at the end of its chain, 
where it could occasionally bang the handle- 
bar. In short, Mr. Perker—the club- 
pink of neatness and propriety —was a 
spectacle to behold. While his uncle’s 
family were kindly and judiciously caring 
for his hurts, beginning with a warm bath, 
he told his tale, interspersed with sundry 
and divers groanings, strange ejaculations 
(picked up from various city sources not 
known in the club), and frequent ex- 
clamations as some smarting laceration was 
handled. 

Mr. Perker awoke late the next day. 
He was so stiff and sore that he could 
hardly crawl out and dress himself, after 
applying a soothing emollient to his hurts. 
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But he was devoutly thankful for one thing 
— that his faithful dog and hunting com- 
panion, the sagacious and much-lauded 
Smart, was now probably being digested 
inside of that awful cat. Judge then of 
his surprise and consternation when, upon 
going into the wood-shed, he was greeted 
by a feeble and discouraged bark of recog- 
nition, and a very torn and dilapidated 
Smart staggered up weakly from an old 
carpet, which Mr. Perker’s uncle had pro- 
vided for the brute, and wagged a droop- 
ing and discouraged tail in token that he 
bore no malice for being shot at. Mr. 
Sawling had already washed the faithful 
brute and salved his hurts. He was but a 
mere wreck of a dog. One of his ears 
was entirely gone, and the other, although 
it had been trimmed, was little better than 
an abbreviated fringe. His nose was badly 
slit; his sides and back were streaked with 
long and cruel scratches. Upon the top 
of his head was the narrow, ragged furrow 
made by the ball from Mr. Perker’s gun; 
but it had not broken the skull. There 
were other wounds upon his body and 
limbs. The skin had been torn down 
over one of his eyes; but Mr. Sawling had 
stitched it back in place; and the poor 
brute looked up through clear, mild, and 
appealing eyes at his master. Mr. Per- 
ker’s better nature was touched. He bade 
the dog lie down again, patting it kindly 
on aplace which he could touch without 
irritating a wound. And thus it came 
about that Mr. Perker is now followed 
about the city by the very worst-scarred 
and torn-up remnant of a dog ever seen in 
this State. But this homely wreck, al- 
though Mr. Perker insists that he is the 
biggest fool that walks the earth on four 
legs, is recognized by other club members 
as an animal possessed of steadily increas- 
ing sagacity, and eminent for pluck and 
faithfulness. But neither his master nor 
any member of the club— not even its 
venerated president —could by any possi- 
ble means induce poor Smart to attack 
any sort ofa cat. He will growl and go 
half way across the street to get around the 
tiniest kitten that arches its back and spits 
at him. And the yowl of a house-cat from 
the top of a near fence never fails to send 
him hurriedly into his kennel for safety. 
He knows the species, and he doesn’t care 
to make the acquaintance of any of its 
numerous classes. As a hunting-dog he 
can be depended upon for everything ex- 
cept cats. 
President Bates. 
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AccorpDING to authentic tradition the 
Hudson River was among the very first 
of American streams to feel the rush and 
hear the ring of an ice-boat’s runners ; and 
at the present time it may fairly claim 
supremacy over all the rest of the world 
as the ice-yachtsman’s paradise. Shrews- 
bury River, in New Jersey, may perhaps 
feel a shade of annoyance at being thus 
summarily relegated to second place, 
but the Shrewsbury is not the Hudson, 
and, although her fastest flyers have 
made repeated and plucky attempts to 
bear away the challenge pennant from 
its native stream, they have tried in vain, 
and the coveted emblem still floats where it 
first saw the light. Many circumstances 
combine to render the noble stretch 
of river north of the Hudson Highlands 
preéminently attractive to lovers of this 
exciting sport. In the first place, the 
river runs due north and south, across 
the course, that is, of the prevailing winds 
in winter. Secondly, it is wide enough 
for all reasonable maneuvers; thirdly, it 
is far enough north to ensure abundantly 
thick ice; and, fourthly, not so far north 
but that in case of a heavy snow reason- 
able hopes may be cherished that a thaw 
or a warm rain will come and render 
the frozen surface once more navigable. 
Again, there is a tendency to develop ice- 
yachting in its highest perfection imme- 
diately north of the Highlands, rather 
than farther up-stream. There the river 
freezes earlier and remains closed later than 
under the milder skies south of the moun- 
tain barrier. Thewater is slightly brackish, 
and hence does not prove very tempting to 
ice-cutters, whose operations are conducted 
without the least consideration for the 
yachtsman’s convenience. Along shore, 
and in the various towns and cities, — 
Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, Fishkill, New 
Hamburgh, and Hyde Park, —there resides 
an adventurous race, many of whom 
have inherited or acquired of this world’s 
goods sufficient store to enable the grati- 
fication of any trifling whim, such as a 
new ice-yacht every year, with all the 
latest improvements. Then, too, there is 
New York, only two hours away; and of 
late years it has become quite the thing 
for a man to keep a winter yacht up 
river, while his summer cruiser is laid 
up out of commission. 
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Under such conditions the ice-yacht has 
here naturally developed its highest quali- 
ties for speed and perfection of mechanical 
construction. Beginning with a heavy 
platform, or box of boards with four or 
more runners, a clumsy rig and hundreds 
of pounds of useless weight, it has come 
to be a mere expression, as it were, of 
resultant strains, done in wood and wire. 

All the problems of construction and 
rig are not by any means satisfactorily 
solved at this writing. There are advo- 
cates of the jib and mainsail, cat, and 
lateen rigs. There are those who carry 
the center of effort of their sails well for- 
ward, and others who keep it farther aft. 
And so on in infinite variety ; every theory 
has its advocates who will argue as per- 
sistently as do the cutter and sloop men 
when the summer fleet is afloat. 

Far be it, then, from the present writer 
to prescribe exactly what an_ ice-yacht 
should have and should be, but he may 
describe some of the latest conclusions of 
others, and perchance impart some of the 
enthusiasm that is born of personal in- 
spection. 

The existing popular interest in the 
sport dates from a controversy which 
arose some years ago over the assertion 
that an ice-yacht when properly handled 
would sail faster than the wind that 
propelled it. To practical ice-sailors this 
had long been known, but most of them 
were content to accept it as a merciful 
dispensation of Providence given to satisfy 
the universal human craving for rapid mo- 
tion, irrespective of consequences. After 
a while, however, casual assertions began 
to take authoritative shape. Gentlemen 
of unimpeachable veracity, and of un- 
doubted intelligence, began to write letters 
to the press in which they declared that, 
with a wind blowing at a rate of less than 
twenty miles an hour, they had sailed 
past express trains running on schedule 
time at forty or fifty miles an hour. The 
controversy culminated about 1879 when 
certain prominent mathematical authori- 
ties were appealed to and responded with 
positive expressions of opinion supported 
by formidable algebraic demonstrations to 
the effect that the thing was impossible 
and unreasonable, and, in short, could not 
be done mathematically, and, therefore, 
not at all. Q, E. D. 














These gentlemen, however, labored 
under the very serious disadvantage of 
knowing a great deal about the theoretical 
combination of resultant forces, and noth- 
ing at all about ice-yachts. No sooner did 
their demonstrations appear in print than 
the yachtsmen indicated that they, too, or 
some of them at least, had studied the 
differential calculus, and before long there 
were ascore of diagrams in existence which 
showed not only that an ice-yacht could 
and did sail faster than the wind, if properly 
handled, but that she mustsail faster. The 
ultimate result to which such demonstra- 
tion tends appears perhaps to best advan- 
tage in the following, where it is shown 
that the theoretically perfect ice-yacht, 
under ideal conditions, will go infinitely 
fast in any direction (except dead to wind- 
ward), or on any wind whatever. 

To make the demonstration hold it 
must be understood that there is no friction 
or air-resistance, or slipping of runners, 
or other terrestrial weaknesses on the part 
of this supposed boat. She is simply per- 
fect with all that the term implies. 


Lemma.— The theoretical ice-boat can 
be propelled in any direction, except in 
the direction exactly opposite to the direc- 
tion of the wind. 

Dem. — Let A B (Fig. 1) represent the 
direction of the wind, C D the position of 
the boat, making with A B the angle A B 
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C. Let the sail, E F, be set in any posi- 

tion, so that the angle ABE < ABC. 
From the principles of mechanics we 

know that the wind can have no effect on 





the sail, E F, except to exert a pressure in 
the direction G B, at right angles with the 
surface of the sail; also that the effect of 
the pressure, G B, on the boat, C D, is the 
same as the combined effect of a push in 
the direction S B, at right angles with 
C D, and a push in the direction D C. 
The first push would have no effect on the 
boat, and the second would move it in the 
direction D C. 

Since the above reasoning will’ apply 
whatever may be the angle A B C, the 
truth of the proposition is evident. 

Theorem. — The theoretical ice-boat can 
be propelled with any velocity whatever, 
by any wind. 

Dem. — It is evident that the theorem is 
true, if at any assignable velocity of the 
ice-boat the wind can still exert a propelling 
force against the boat. Let A B (Fig. 2) 
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represent the direction of the wind; B 
C, the direction in which the ice-boat is 
sailing. Let the distance, A B, represent 
the velocity of the wind, and (prolonging 
C B) let B D represent the velocity of the 
ice-boat. It is evident that the direction 
in which the wind strikes the boat, whez 
moving under these conditions, is the 
direction, A D. It is obvious from the 
previous demonstration that any wind 
having the direction A B could exert a 
propelling force on an ice-boat at rest and 
ready to move in the 
direction B C; and it 
is plain that the propel- 
ling effect, when the 
wind strikes the boat 
in the same direction 
and with the same 
velocity, is the same, 
whether the boat is 
in motion or at rest. 
Moreover, the same 
reasoning will apply, 
whatever the assigned velocity of the ice- 
boat, as compared to the velocity of the 
wind. Hence it follows that the theoretical 
ice-boat can sail with any assignable 





' FIG. 2.- 


velocity, whatever may be the velocity of 


the wind. 

Cor.—From the demonstration it is 
evident that the angle A BC may be any 
angle except 180°. 

Remarks.— The above demonstration 
shows that the perfect ice-boat can sail 
with a velocity infinitely great, however 
small may be the velocity of the wind, ex- 
cept when the velocity of the wind = 0, or 
there is no wind. When this is realized, 
no one need be surprised if the best ice- 
boat that can be constructed should attain 
a velocity many times that of the propelling 
wind, when the conditions are favorable. — 
Scientific American Sup. No. 214. 

The most easily comprehended demon- 
stration, however, is this: Let A B C 
D represent a parallelogram ten miles 
wide and twenty miles long. Sup- 
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altogether, as well as one or two other 
elements which have to be taken into the 
account in the actual problem. _Ice-friction 
may indeed be properly ignored, since 
when the boat is under way, it is practi- 
cally inappreciable ; but air-resistance is 
a constant element, which of course in- 
creases with the velocity. 

In the case of F, as soon as she begins 
to move she ‘‘ goes to meet the wind.” 
That is, so far as she is concerned, the 
wind ceases to blow in the direction of 
arrow No. 1, but blows somewhat in the 
direction of arrow marked ‘‘ 2,” and the 
faster she goes the harder the wind blows 
from that quarter. It will be seen, then, 
that the demonstration of infinite speed is 
not altogether visionary, for an ice-yacht 
actually does make herself go faster by 
the simple act of going faster, — a sort of 
perplexing reversal of the saw about cutting 
off one’s own nose, which the reader may 
work out for himself. 

An ice-yacht is always sailed with her 
sheet trimmed flat aft. The advantage of 
this ‘‘on a wind” will be readily under- 
stood by any one who will give a few 
minutes to the study of the foregoing 
demonstration. With the wind dead 
astern, however, the reader may very natu- 
rally infer that only the actual speed of 
the wind can be attained. Let us see: It 
is admitted at the outset that in the case 
of the boat marked E, the sheet is started 
broad out, as a concession to popular 
prejudice. In practice, however, it would 
be sheeted flat home. In a race several 
miles to windward and return, the con- 
testants do not point straight for the stake 
on the home-stretch by any means. You 
shall see them sheering from one side of the 
river to the other, seemingly under the 
control of very erratic steersmen. Not at 
all! Each of those men is getting the 
best paces out of his boat. As soon as he 
finds the wind astern he sheers off to port 
or starboard, as judgment dictates, his boat 





pose the wind to be blowing across 
this in the direction indicated by 
arrow No. 1, at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. The ice-boat E, 
steering directly across, would go 
from the line A C to the line B D 
in one hour. But the ice-boat F, 
steering on a diagonal from A to 
D, would with the same wind go 
nearly twice as far as E in the 
same time. This demonstration 
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gains headway, and now comes in the 
sailor’s skill. Presumably he knows his 
boat’s peculiarities and he puts her on 
exactly her best sailing angle. When he 
feels ‘¢‘in his bones” that, with the exist- 
ing wind, she has attained her highest 
possible speed, he gently puts his helm 
up, and away she flies with her acquired 
momentum dead to leeward through the 
wind. Sometimes she will keep this up 
for half a mile or more, and as soon as the 
trained nerves of the helmsman tell him 
that she is losing headway he puts her on 
the wind again, and inspires her with a 
fresh burst of speed. Such a race, it will 
readily be understood, calls out the highest 
qualities of skill and judgment on the part 
of contestants. Indeed, the result of a 
race to leeward depends on skill pure and 
simple far more than does a race where 
the course can be laid both ways with the 
wind abeam. 

So much for ways in which ice-yachts 
are made to go. Now, how are they built 
and rigged? In construction they are 
models of simplicity. The runner plank 
may be described as the foundation of all. 
It will not do to call it the keel, since it 
runs athwart ship, but upon it, as upon 
the keel of a ship, rests the whole super- 
structure. Hudson-river men believe in 
flexible planks, Shrewsbury men in inflexi- 
ble ones: consequently the planks of the 
two localities differ, as shown in the dia- 
grams, which give a fore and aft or edge 
view. 

Shrewsbury holds that when, as is often 
the case, the tremendous pressure of can- 
vas bends the elastic plank, the runners 
must of mechanical necessity be forced 
apart sidewise. Therefore, says Shrews- 
bury, we make our planks as rigid as we 
can. Hudson river retorts, that, however 
sound the sidewise spreading objection 
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rigid or flexible runner-planks may be left 
for future generations to decide, but before 
leaving the sub- 
ject, it may be 
of interest to 
note how Mr. 
Joseph Buck- 
hout, the favor- 
ite builder of 
Poughkeepsie, 
gets out his lum- 
ber. He usually 
selects it stand- 
ing, and follows 
it through the 
mill, and until he has it in his own shop. 
Here is a cross-section of the tree, yielding 
two planks, a center timber, and a bowsprit. 

When the runner planks are sawn off the 
heart expands, giving the whole plank a 
natural bow-like bend, which it never loses. 
So when bowsprit and center timber are 
sawn apart, they spring outward likewise ; 
and these natural arches are utilized in the 
construction. Timber and bowsprit are 
trimmed down and firmly bolted together, 
forming the long backbone of the yacht. 
Upon the after end of the timber is fitted a 
shallow, elliptical box provided with cush- 
ions, upon which the helmsman and his 
fellow-passengers sit, or lie at full length. 
Such is the bare frame-work of the yacht. 
This is held in position by four steel wire 
stays, provided with adjusting buckles, and 
running from the extremity of bowsprit 
and center timber to near the ends of the 
runner plank, starboard, and port. All 
these parts appear with sufficient distinct- 
ness in the illustrations. 

In the matter of runners too, Shrews- 
bury and Hudson differ, the former pre- 
ferring steel, and the latter cast-iron. 
The preference for steel need hardly be 
explained, but cast-iron requires a word 

in its defense. Of course 
it is comparatively soft. 
When first put in service 
it wears in a few hours’ 
use, and shows exactly 
where the yacht dears, 
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FIG. 4. RUNNER PLANKS, 


UPPER, HUDSON RIVER; LOWER, SHREWSBURY. 


may be in theory, it is not perceptible in 
practice, while great advantage is gained 
from giving the boat ‘‘ a chance to breathe ” 
when she strikes hummocky ice, or bursts 
through a ‘*wind-row.” The merits of 


be certainly calculated 
beforehand. This ascer- 
tained, the runners are 
filed accordingly, and 
then put again into service; result: they 
acquire what is technically known as 
a ‘*water-polish,” so hard, that they 
cannot be filed; but they do not need 
filing, for they are self-hardened to their 
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bearings. These runners are firmly bolt- 
ed to white-oak planks, which in turn 
ride between pairs of very heavy oak 
cleats fixed near the ends of the runner 
planks, on its under side. They move 
longitudinally upon iron pins, and have 
considerable lateral play between the 
cleats. The rudder or steering runner is 
similar in shape, but is fitted with a very 
heavy metal rudder-post, and this again 
with a long iron tiller. All the iron work 
is made of the best material and galvanized. 
The bowsprit is sometimes stiffened by 
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In the matter of rigs there is great di- 
versity of opinion, some favoring the ** cat,” 
others the jib and mainsail, and still others 
the lateen. As this last is the newest, 
‘*vogue,” it merits special description. 

And firstly it is not so very new. As 
much as ten years ago it was talked of by 
Mr. J. A. Roosevelt, and Mr. Buckhout 
the Poughkeepsie builder at the sug- 
gestion of the former, and three or four 
years later, Mr. Henry Hallock built a 
sheer-pole lateen, which may still be seen 
on the river. However she did not make 
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THE ‘* BLIZZARD,” HUDSON-RIVER YACHT CLUB. (ARCHIBALD ROGERS, OWNER; J. B. BUCKHOUT, BUILDER.) 


means of a wire bob-stay rove through an 
iron dolphin-striker. 

It has taken nearly a page to describe 
the structure, but in reality it comprises 
only three principal pieces. All this 
wood-work is finished, smoothed, and 
varnished, and, with brasses polished 
and iron-work shining, looks like a hand- 
some piece of cabinet work. Particularly 
is this the case with Mr. A. Roose- 
velt’s new Jcicle, which is of butternut 
throughout and elegantly finished in 
every particular. All the Hudson-river 
men favor beauty of finish and equip- 
ment, and their boats are undoubtedly 
the most elegant and complete of any in 
the world. 


much impression, but in the winter of 1884 
it came to light that Shrewsbury and Hud- 
son were both working in the same direc- 
tion. Each of the rival clubs claim pri- 
ority and originality, but the fact probably 
is that it was a mere coincidence. At all 
events Scud was built on the Shrewsbury, 
in R. J. Chandler’s shop, and Arze/ at 
Poughkeepsie, by J. B. Buckhout. Scud 
spread about 600 ft. of canvas. Her sail 
measured 52 ft. on the foot, 36 on the 
yard, and 40 ft. 6 in. on the leech. Arde/ 
was comparatively small, but her owner, 
Mr. Archibald Rogers of Hyde Park, was 
so pleased with her performance that 
Buckhout has this year built for him a new 
lateen, the Blizzard which spreads 634 ft. 
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of canvas, and will therefore meet Scud 
practically on equal terms. We give a 
sketch of this boat as embodying the latest 
ideas. The main difference between her 
and previously built lateens is that the 
peak of her sail is carried higher and her 
yard is set at a steeper angle. This of 
course brings the center of effort of the 
sail farther forward, and places it at a 
greater elevation above the ice. It may be 
said here that the former belief in keeping 
the sail area as near the ice as possible was 
exploded some years ago by the Bod Scott, 
which beat everything of her size for a 
while, and set the fashion for loftier spars. 

It has been suspected by observant 
yachtsmen that the jib causes an air-eddy, 
which somewhat checks the headway of an 
ice-yacht; also that a lee is formed just 
abaft the mast. Hence the favor with which 
the single-sailed cat-rig, or the wedge- 
like lateen, is looked upon. The cat-rig 
has never given satisfaction, but it still has 
its adherents, and Mr. Irving Grinell, of 
New Hamburg, has just built a large new 
boat the Flying Cloud, which spreads 610 
feet of canvas, and which is registered 
as a ‘‘cat,” although she is fitted with a 
small jib. The lateen, then, is the favorite 
single sail, because it can be made to sit 


very flat, and because it makes no lee for 


itself. Itonly becomes available, however, 
through the use of sheer-poles or masts, 
between which the sail is hoisted. The 
starboard sheer-pole appears in the draw- 
ing. The port sheer-pole is on the other 
side of the sail. The two are 6 feet 
apart at the foot, where they rest upon a 
short cross-timber, and are stayed fore and 
aft by means of wire ropes running for- 
ward to the bowsprit, and aft to eye-bolts 
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in the runner plank. These poles, of ne- 
cessity, rake sharply forward, as they would 
be too tall and heavy if carried up so as to 
clear the yard perpendicularly. ‘The boom 
is held down by a shackle-bolt 9 feet from 
the fore end, and is hoisted till the canvas 
is almost as tight as a drum-head, by 
double sets of halyards. 

Mr. J. A. Roosevelt’s new Jcicle ad- 
heres to the established sloop-rig. She 
spreads 735 feet of canvas, measures 48 ft. 
10 in. over all, and is 25 feet beam. A 
drawing of her sail plan is given herewith. 

This season’s races will be watched with 
unusual interest. Not only are the boats 
larger and more scientifically constructed 
than ever before, but the different kinds of 
rigs will be pitted against each other under 
conditions fairer than have previously ex- 
isted. 

The one disadvantage of ice-yachting is 
the uncertainty that is inseparable from its 
pursuit. Patience is a virtue, which, if 
practice makes perfect, ought to be eminent- 
ly characteristic of the ice-yachtsman. The 
varying conditions of a northern winter 
keep him ever on the rack. He telegraphs 
to his friends in town that the ice is per- 
fect, and when they arrive it is covered 
with a foot of snow. He goes to bed leav- 
ing the river like a sheet of gray steel, and 
wakens to find it a sea of slush. Still, 
when he does get a day of fine sailing, it 
makes up, in its wild excitement, for the 
weeks of waiting that have gone before, 
and he votes himself fortunate in living 
where this most exclusive and select of all 
the winter sports can be followed under 
surroundings more favorable, upon the 
whole, than exist anywhere else on the 
face of the broad earth. 


Chas. Ledyard Norton. 
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THE wind turned last night. It has been 
in the west for a week—cold, clear, frosty 
weather. It was bound to let us know of 
its new movement, and for ten hours or 
more we had a southerly gale. 

It did not need the dripping of the eaves 
or the occasional dash of rain against the 
windows to tell me the wind was in the 
south, for every wind has a voice of its 
own. It eddies and whirls around thie 
gables and corners, the verandas ar.d roofs, 


and draws from them whistles, shrieks, 
and murmurs, different for each different 
quarter. . 

In other ways each wind has its own 
voice. The north wind, for instance, is a 
still, silent fellow. Often he has his chil- 
ling current filled with drifting snow, which 
perhaps muffles his voice. He goes swiftly, 
steadily along, and nature stands numb 
and still, enduring his icy breath. The 
loudest sound that accompanies his pres- 
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ence is the pistol-like report of some over- 
tasked nail yielding to the silent forces of 
the frost. 

But the south wind is a noisy fellow. 
When his warm breath comes everything 
relaxes. With what a merry hubbub he 
sweeps his gusty way along! Every shingle 
and clapboard, every branch of the shade- 
trees and orchard, goes rattling and clash- 
ing as if in a joyous dance over the return 
of even a taste of warmer weather. 

The real southern gale is always in a 
great hurry. It keeps up a steady trot all 
the time, and occasionally, as if entirely 
overcome by its impatience, breaks into a 
fierce gallop. 

It does well to hasten. It brings to snow- 
bound. hamlets and farms, to nature in her 
winter’s torpor, a breath of warmer climes, 
a foretaste of the coming spring, a re- 
membrance of Indian summer. 

All night the gale rattled and whistled, 
or dashed the drops against the window- 
pane. But when the first rays of dawn 
tinged the eastern sky with pink it slowly 
hushed its howls to grumbles and mutter- 
ings, and at last left us bathed in a sweet 
atmosphere of softness and warmth. 

With what a kindly radiance the sun 
beamed down through the blue! Shining 
on dripping eaves and wasting snow-drifts, 
on the meadow dotted with spots of black 
miniature lakelets, on the hillside, with 
here a stump, there an odd shaped spot of 
bare ground. 

The paths and walks in our frosty 
weather have resounded to the tread, for 
at each step one crushed thousands of 
glassy crystals. But now the snow and 
water mingle in a soft slush, and half the 
paths are running with ambitious little 
rivers. 

The cattle and sheep are let out from 
their stables and stand in the warm sun, 
ruminating with half-closed eyes as they 
inhale the sweet air. A big brindled ox has 
laid down in the sunniest corner of the 
yard. With what a slow and powerful 
stroke his jaws masticate his dinner of 
herbs! The muscles of his cheek swell 
and relax till his great head rocks back and 
forth with the motion. As a eontrast here 
is a ridiculous little lamb, whose hay-eat- 
ing experience is hardly a week old. His 
little underjaw flies back and forth two or 
three times a second. By his undignified 
haste he might be chewing on a wager. 

Chanticleer and his speckled harem are 
rejoiced to find occasional patches of bare 
ground. They scratch lustily upon them, 
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keeping up a constant conversation mean- 
while in all the varied dialects of hen 
language, while the turkey-gobbler struts 
up and down in pompous magnificence. 

I can tramp across country this morning 
and be comfortable without an overcoat. 
At each step the waxy snow retains an 
exact imprint of my boot-sole, and crossing 
hollows and valleys my tracks fill behind 
me with the blue snow-water. 

No breath of wind stirs the branches this 
morning, but there are evidences of last 
night’s gale in the woods. The snow, so 
white yesterday, is littered now with moss, 
bark, twigs, and branches. The gale is 
nature’s pruner, which strips from the trees 
the dead or overcrowded branches and the 
moss that brings decay. 

From a blue range of hills just within 
earshot comes the mellow bay of a hound, 
telling that some sly fox will have a chance 
to-day to test his cunning in eluding his 
pursuers. I fear, Reynard, that this soft 
snow will scarcely support even your light 
steps; and should your brush get wet and 
heavy, and all your smart tricks fail to 
deceive that sure old hound, then you must 
yield to the inevitable. Console yourself, 
poor fellow! perhaps your skin will bring 
a high price. 

Descending a steep slope, my ears are 
greeted with the murmur of a woodland 
brook, and I walk up its winding valley. 
It is a fierce little torrent, which first sees 
the light far back in the yet unbroken forest 
of the mountain. 

Its sparkling waters, filtered through the 
rich woodland mould, effervesce with their 
overflowing life. How it seems to boil 
and bubble in indignation over the frost- 
king’s fetters! At this still pool there are 
two inches of ice; but the brook bursts 
from under it in a shallow, purling rapid, 
that defies every attempt to freeze it over, 
and on the frostiest days sends up a little 
cloud of steam, as if proud of its hot life. 

It is imprisoned again as it falls in a 
cascade yonder, and its muffled voice seems 
to growl and murmur at its bonds. It is 
bound in its own crystal waters, but some 
day it shall claim them to itself again and 
flow free in the sunshine. 

The forest stream is hardly affected by 
the thaw ; but leaving the woods, and cross- 
ing what in summer-time is a dry ravine, 
I find it the bed of a rushing, roily torrent, 
its source the melting drifts that cover the 
hills far and near. I follow its course till 
it crosses the highway and forms a minia- 
ture lake in the hollow of the meadow. 
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The thawing snow on this little-used 
road will hardly support a sleigh, but at 
each step of the horse the runner sinks 
down with a soft thud. 

A load of hay passed here this morning, 
and, one runner cutting in, the load tipped 
off. This is the story the tracks tell me. 
The mishap was a lucky one for the birds. 
The hay-seeds and chaff were scattered in 
abundance, and the feast is attended by an 
army of chickadees. Here and there on 
the meadow the snow has melted till the 
dead grass-stems and even the ground 
appear. 

At these places I find exposed the little 
round tunnel of the field-mouse. What a 
labyrinth of under-snow paths the little 
fellow constructs! Their walls, faintly 
transparent to the light, and lined with 
crystals more perfect than diamonds, wind 
hither and thither to avoid lumps of ice and 
dirt ; but, notwithstanding their sharp turns, 
the mice scamper through them surpris- 
ingly fast. 

It is a favorite hunting-ground of the 
foxes, this mouse village. Mice are Rey- 
nard’s legitimate food, the staple of his 
winter’s diet: not so juicy perhaps as 
chicken, but also not attended with the 
perils of dogs, traps, and shot-guns, that 
surround the latter. 

That the foxes have been here is quite 
evident from the net-work of tracks. Here 
is a place, too, where his vulpine majesty 
drove his prey to ground, and in digging 
him out raised quite a mound of snow and 
earth. 

When the fox is nosing around in a 
mouse colony and discovers his game be- 
neath the snow, he brings both fore-feet 
down with a smart stamp and caves in the 
tunnel upon his luckless prey. I have often 
‘seen him trotting here and there in the 
early morning, listening with intent ear for 
the mouse’s squeak, and suddenly stamp- 
ing as he finds a breakfast. I have noticed 
the same habit in mouse-loving dogs. 

Continuing my walk I come to the river, 
which is as yet scarcely affected by the 
thaw. The drifts that overhang its steep 
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banks are damp and heavy from the rain, 
and here and there one has slid down on 
the ice, a small avalanche. 

There are musk-rats in abundance in the 
alder swamp just across the stream, and on 
this side a slim, dapper little mink runs 
out from under a pile of driftwood. No 
trout ever showed a smoother coat. Few 
disciples of Izaak Walton are better fish- 
ermen. He runs about on the ice a few 
moments, and, suddenly noticing me, darts 
in surprise under the bank. 

It is a pleasant prospect that greets my 
eye as I saunter homeward. The air is 
filled with a thin blue haze, and from the 
chimneys of homesteads, far and near, rise 
thin and wasting columns of smoke. I 
hear the lowing of cattle, the bleating of 
sheep, the varied sounds of the poultry- 
yard, teams winding along the drifted road, 
laughing children let loose from school, the 
chopper’s echoing ax, the hunter’s rifle; 
the house-door stands ajar, the warm sun- 
light streaming in upon the floor. 

The landscape, yesterday white, cold, 
and dead, is to-day regaining its familiar 
form and color; it is warm with the mel- 
low sunshine ; it is full of rich, joyous life. 

A thaw is winter’s smile. Compared 
with the teeming life of summer, the face 
of nature may appear barren and dead. 
But after the days of storm and sleet, of 
numbing cold and biting frost, the thaw 
comes, a messenger of better things. 

Each throbbing life we notice tells us of 
the great pulsating heart of nature, that 
shall yet send leaf, and bud, and blossom, 
and bird-song, that shall make the land a 
paradise, all the warmer and more beauti- 
ful for the cold and frosty winter that pre- 
ceded it. ; 

But old Boreas will not let us long stay 
wrapped in this spring-like atmosphere. 
He has cold days, and plenty of them, still 
in store for us. A cold stormy gale sends 
us back to in-door shelter, changes the soft 
damp snow to a marble-like hardness, and 
turns each pool and lakelet to a smooth 
glare of ice. Nature returns with a half 
sigh to winter-quarters and the thaw is over. 


« Charles Whiting Baker. 
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Durinc the winter of ’63 and 64, what 
was called the Reserve Cavalry Brigade of 
the army of the Potomac was performing 
its usual ‘*‘ yeserve’’(?) duty on the outside 
picket line, onthe Rapidan. The smoke of 
our camp-fires mingled with that of our 
** erring brothers,” over Cedar Mountain 
on our right, and extended to Raccoon Ford 
on the left, while the beautiful Rapidan 
peacefully rolled between. 

“°Twas the night before Christmas,” 
when everything in our quiet camp was 
unmercifully stirred and stirring. For the 
third time that month we had been ordered 
out of comfortable winter-quarters and 
directed to advance the outside picket line 
of the army of the Potomac. 

Our first winter-quarters had _ been 
erected at Culpeper Court-house, and 
were of the most approved style of archi- 
tecture. Snug log huts with A tent- 
roofs, clay-plastered chimneys, surmounted 
by an open-ended keg, were a joy to a 
cavalry-man’s eye and heart. 

For the third time since the army went 
into winter-quarters we again broke up 
housekeeping, and from such cozy, com- 
fortable homes were marched five miles 
to the front, that we might watch the rebel 
army encamped on the south side of the 
Rapidan, and show our neighborly feeling 
by reéstablishing our soldier city within 
sound of rebel drum-beat. 

In the gathering gloom of evening, 
on that bleak December day, some of 
the most promising sons of Philadel- 
phia society, enrolled as Rush’s Lancers, 
bravely laughed and whistled their defiance 
to the storm of snow and rain as they 
swung sabre and lance, and, with house- 
hold effects strapped upon their backs, or 
lashed to that of a ‘* led-horse,” moved out 
towards Mitchell’s station, bearing on 


“ through snow and ice 
A banner with this strange device,” 
DISGUSTED. 


Night closed in upon us early, with a 
cold storm raging like seven furies. We 
were halted in the edge of a wood lying 
off to the right of Mitchell’s station, on the 
Orange & Alexandria Railroad, and while 
speculating as to what shelter we might 
extemporize for the night an orderly 
from brigade head-quarters rode up to 
our colonel, and, touching his cap, said, 


‘the general sends his compliments, and 
directs you to proceed at once to establish 
a picket line as far to the front as you can, 
connecting on the right with Devin’s line 
at Slaughter Mountain, and on the left 
with Custer’s at Mitchell’s Ford.” 

Two companies were detailed for this 
duty, and filling his pipe afresh, and with 
a cheery ‘‘ Good-night, boys,” Captain 
Lockwood moved off with his troopers, 
grouping in the gloom, over an unknown 
wild, to push as near as possible to the 
enemy and, supply this ‘* missing link” 
in the outside picket line, which was just 
seven miles in advance of the infantry line 
and camps. Bivouacked under the trees 
of the woods the first duty of a trooper 
was the care of his horse: water and feed 
must be supplied, and a blanket, if such 
luxury could be provided, before he dared 
to think of his own needs. In a boggy 
grove, with slush and mud over shoe-top, 
and the biting winds howling a requiem 
over joys departed, and comforts left 
behind in our pleasant quarters at Cul- 
peper, we fought with wet, green wood, 
and choking, eddying smoke, for even fire 
enough to make a cup of coffee, — the 
soldier’s greatest solace in such a case. 

Towards midnight a dozen huge log- 
fires were blazing and snapping in the 
several company streets, while around our 
head-quarter’s fire a score of officers sat or 
lay covered with rubber blankets, with 
feet to the fire, “while visions of sugar- 
plums danced in their heads.” 

We sang and grumbled, joked and 
laughed, as though our ‘ particular vanity,” 
as the elder Weller says, was in being out 
all night in dismal December, hunched up 
around a beastly fire whose smoke almost 
suffocated one on whichever side he sought 
escape from it. Some smoked pipes of 
peace, —those veritable clay Powhatans, 
bought for a nickel apiece of that deaf and 
dumb photographer at Culpeper,—and in 
the curling smoke of genuine old Lynch- 
burg felt at peace with all the world; and 
one brave trooper even broke forth in the 
strain, ‘* We'll be gay and happy still.” 

That jolly and fun-provoking Irishman 
of ‘* Ours,” Whiteford by name, the son 
of an Irish gentleman, who had come over 
to America that he might see field service, 
and who was first on the staff of Meagher, 
and was by request transferred to us, was 
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so stupid as to say something about ‘ the 
night before Christmas,” and call up spec- 
ters of Christmas-trees, turkeys cooked to 
perfect chestnut-brown, smoking plum- 
puddings, and the friends at home, for 
which he was promptly court-martialed, 
and sentenced to sing an English army 
song, learned in the barracks at home, — 
‘‘T’m a Bold Grenadier,” — while we all 
joined in the chorus, which told of ‘* Fon- 
tenoy,” and ‘* Wagram.” 

But that night wore through, as had 
many such nights before, and the morning 
brought us hard work in hut-building, with 
bright sunshine, and sharp winds, which 
soon blew us dry again. 

A very few days sufficed to give us huts 
and quarters of comfort and a marquee as 
an officer’s club-house, which was drawing- 
room and parlor to staff and line. There, 
within sight of rebel camp-fires, the jolliest 
of cavalry-men made one of the severest of 
winters wear the cheer and brightness of 
summer. 

Then followed visits to the camp by 
friends from home under special orders 
from the War Department; leaves of ab- 
sence and furloughs; scares and alarms at 
midnight, while ** boots and saddles,” often 
hurried us from our blankets into our boots 
with the speed with which a member of 
the Boston fire department will slip into 
his toggery and down the manhole on 
its polished rod of brass, and mounting 
our horses hurry down to the fords, to 
find that some luckless rebel or frightened 
Union picket with excited imagination 
had created a false alarm by firing upon 
some loose mule or other moving object, 
which had been taken for an advancing 
foe. - 

It was in the latter part of this winter, 
about the close of February, that our 
Yankee cavalry was sent on an exploring 
expedition into ‘* Dixey,” with a roving 
commission, under the dashing Kilpatrick, 
and the daring Custer, — he of the flowing 
locks, who had just won his star, and was 
eager for the opportunity to let its brill- 
iancy be seen. 

The former was to move directly upon 
Richmond, destroy railroad and other 
property in the rear of the rebel army and 
hasten on down the Pamunkey and reach 
the Union lines again at Yorktown. We 
were to go with Custer away to the right 
towards Charlottsville mainly to attract 
the attention of the rebels and draw them 
away from the real expedition under Kil- 
patrick. 
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We left our camp about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and after marching less than 
three miles were drawn up in line at the 
foot of Poney Mountain, where we waited 
in aimless impatience until night came on, 
and were then ordered to ‘‘ stand to horse” 
all night, without supper, fire, or shelter, 
and that within an hour’s ride of our com- 
fortable quarters. Allthis, as we suppose, 
to get us ex rapport with the expedition. 
The next day we marched leisurely to 
Madison Court-house, where we arrived 
near night, and found our old friends of the 
sixth corps in temporary quarters under 
shelter-tents, having been ordered out from 
their comfortable winter-quarters two days 
previous to open the way and give us a good 
send-off into the regions beyond. They 
picketed in our front and we went early 
to our blankets for the night. 

About three o’clock we were aroused 
by a whispered ‘‘ revedlle,” for we were 
near the enemy and were planning a sur- 
prise. We breakfasted on ‘‘ hard tack,” 
very hard tack, kept over, as the boys 
declared from the war of 1812, and while- 
it was still dark we passed out through 
our lines, and peering through the gloom, 
kept a sharp lookout for the pickets and 
reserve fires of the enemy. We moved 
stealthily forward and in a few minutes 
heard the sharp, crisp challenge ‘‘ Halt! 
who comes there?” which was answered 
by the rattling fire of a dozen carbines, 
when the pickets fled, and we dashed 
through the rebel lines, and for an hour 
hastened on, at a brisk trot, towards our 
day’s work, which lay many leagues to the 
south. 

Away to the rear and left of us many 
miles we saw the long lines of camp-fires, 
which told us where our southern brothers 
lay dreaming and where the army of 
northern Virginia were holding in check 
the great army of the Potomac. We were 
once more within the enemy’s lines, cut off 
from all support, and dependent upon the 
skill, energy, and daring of our young 
commander to make our expedition suc- 
cessful, and, keeping us all out of Ander- 
sonville, Belle Isle, or Hotel Libby, to 
return us again unscathed to our camps 
north of the Rapidan. 

Our objective point was a coveted park 
of artillery of considerable magnitude, 
which was massed at Charlotteville, and 
along the way destroy rebel stores and 
railroads, and by attracting the attention 
of the C.S.A. create a diversion in favor 
of our gallant Kilpatrick. 
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Of the wild raid we made, the fights 
and foray, the torch and the plunder, I do 
not care to write here and now, as it might 
not, in these times of peace and political 
reversions, be quite as pleasing to civilians’ 
ears so far removed from the exciting 
scenes of war times as when we were in 
the midst of the strife. In those days we 
had no excuses to offer for troubling rebels 
in arms against ‘‘ the best government the 
sun ever-shone on,” and war measures could 
not always be judged by the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

Besides much desirable information, a 
small amount of captured stores, a few 
wounded soldiers, and the incipient seeds 
of much rheumatism to be developed under 
the storms of time, we brought back to our 
lines hundreds of ‘* contrabands,” who came 
uninvited, and who went with us to free- 
dom. 

The old liberty-bell in Independence 
hall, Philadelphia, first sounded in their 
ears with the approach of our cavalry 
column, and for the first time in their lives 
’ they were free to indulge their own sweet 
wills. Many of them thought the day of 
their redemption had indeed come. 

The tidings ran like fire in dry prairie- 
grass, ** Massa Linkum’s soldiersam come.” 
We were often addressed by some old 
aunty or uncle who leaned over the gate 
and said, “The Lord bress you, honeys! 
We’s bin a-lookin fur you long.” Many 
shouted to their old owners, ‘* Good-by, 
missus; I’se a-gwan with Massa Linkum’s 
soldiers.” 

We were regarded as angels of deliver- 
ance, whose very presence proclaimed 


“The year of Jubilee has come.” 


However much we protested that they 
should not leave their homes, they could 
only imagine one purpose of our being 
there, and that was to lead them out from 
the oppressor’s yoke and the crack of a 
master’s lash, and bring them to a land 
flowing with milk and honey, where every 
darky should have a mule, and sixty acres 
of land, and dwell in lazy luxury all the 
rest of his days. 

They came to our column in immense 
numbers, most of them on foot, some in 
farm-wagons, carts, horseback, muleback, 
any way, every way, young men and maid- 
ens, old men and children ; they hovered by 
hundreds on the flanks of our marching 
column or followed in our rear, ever en- 
couraging each other through indescribable 
difficulties and hardships of the march 
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with assurances of the great things ‘‘ Massa 
Linkum” would do for them when they 
were once within the Union lines. 

On our return trip we halted for three 
hours near Stannardsville ; we fed our ani- 
mals and refreshed ourselves with a cup 
of good coffee, and as night closed about 
us were ordered ‘‘ to horse,” and through 
almost bottomless roads plodded on in 
darkness for about two hours, when, find- 
ing we had made less than two miles of 
distance, Custer ordered the command to 
‘*turn in”— to the woods — for the night. 

All efforts to kindle fires failed, and we 
shivered in wet clothing wrapt about 
by wet blankets, pelted by a _ cold 
driving rain, while the wind howled 
hideously all the night through. Our 
clothing froze upon us, and when daylight 
dawned we found ourselves in a crystal 
world, for the rain had turned to ice on 
every branch and bough, and when, dur- 
ing the morning, we had to open our 
way through a small force of the enemy, 
the three-inch solid shot of our rifled 
guns made a wonderful crashing among 
the frost-bound limbs of the forest. Dur- 
ing the entire day the rain fell in torrents ; 
the roads became almost impassable ; 
many of our horses gave out, and our 
two pieces of artillery sank at times 
almost to the wheel hubs. 

Although it seemed as though nothing 
but a gunboat could outride the storm 
and the deep roads, we forced our way 
slowly onward in as cheerful state of 
mind as our amphibious qualities enabled 
us to do. There was not much of cheer 
in the experiences of our brothers in black, 
who, crowding all sail, followed on in our 
wake between the column and the rear 
guard. How the very old or the very 
young endured the terrific storms and ex- 
posure of that winter without freezing to 
death I cannot now imagine. When the 
morning came and we took up the line of 
march there was that vast herd of nonde- 
script ‘‘chattels” at our heels again, and 
their frantic efforts to keep up with the 
command were both pitiful and ludicrous 
in the extreme. 

Men, puffing and swearing in rage, be- 
labored their exhausted animals until 
they fell in the muddy road, mules 
brayed in despair, children screamed 
from discomfort or fright. Now might 
be seen an old man bestride a refractory 
mule, who stubbornly refused to move 
another inch, while the shots of the pur- 
suing enemy whistle distressingly near 
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him ; again, one dashes through the crowd 
as though an incarnated Jehu; three and 
sometimes four men or women could be 
seen riding one poor mule or superan- 
nuated horse, crowding the animal from 
ear to tail; on another, old Uncle Tom 
rode in state, with legs dangling down, 
while Dinah clung on behind. One large 
bay bundle of bones, called by brevet a 
horse, carried three women, each of whom 
rejoiced to carry her own little Moses in 
her arms from the cruelties of the slave life 
in which she had suffered all her days. 
Here is an undersized mule, which has 
carried an old patriarch, called by the 
crowd ‘‘ Uncle Pete,” and his bent rheu- 
matic wife through one night and the 
most of two days, but at length yields to 
the overweight and falls in the deep slush 
of the muddy roads. The oldcouple are 
unceremoniously dumped into the mire. 
Though they scramble from under the re- 
cumbent beast, their most vigorous efforts 
of flogging, pulling, jerking and scolding, 
are all unsuccessful in getting him again 
on his feet. He is clean discouraged, and 
will not move. ‘* You jislay dar den, you 
ole fool you; you never wus wuf nuffin. 
I’se gwan a-foot. Ole massa don’t cotch 
dis nigger,” soliloquizes ‘** Uncle Pete ;” 
and taking his **‘ ole woman” on his back 
he marches off right bravely on the hard 
road to freedom, singing ‘*‘ Jordan am a 
hard road to travel.” 

Here is a farm-wagon with half-a-dozen 
men and as many women, and an indefi- 
‘ nite number of babies. The driver goes 
afoot, and is shouting and slashing an ox- 
goad over the overtaxed horses, while the 
living freight in the wagon are shouting 
wild war-whoops in vain efforts to frighten 
the jaded animals into running away, — a 
part of the play in which the horses could 
not be persuaded to appear. One large, 
old-fashioned family carriage, swinging on 
high leather springs, and resembling very 
much a White Mountain stage-coach, and 
which had evidently done service for one 
of the ** F.F.V.’s,” was now fairly burst- 
ing with a dozen or more of old master’s 
human property fleeing from the Yand of 
bondage. The conscripted team consisted 
of one long, lean, high white horse and a 
dwarfish mule, that looked as though he 
might have been White’s baby but for the 
over-supply of ears. The harness was a 
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mixture of plow, cart, and _ carriage 
straps, curiously wrought together with 
bits of rope, and had a very uncomfort- 
able trick of breaking at some tender 
spot semi-occasionally during the day. 
Up the hills and in the heaviest places 
of the road a dozen strong arms or 
shoulders came to the relief of the droop- 
ing team, to their evident delight. Thus 
the aristocratic party of the fugitives man- 
aged to keep up with the column until 
near noon of the second day, when with 
Whitey ‘ played,” the harness of the 
baby sadly out of repair, and two wheels 
of the ‘‘ off side” of the great vehicle im- 
movably fixed in Virginia mud, with 
musket-balls buzzing about the ears of the 
passengers, the wreck was abandoned in 
haste, and the ‘* personal property” hast- 
ened away on foot. 

During the entire day this mass of 
humanity, mingled with ox, horse, and 
mule, plodded on through cold, drenching 
rains, having their speed quickened occa- 
sionally by a screaming shell whirring 
over the column, just by way of reminder 
of the friendly feeling still entertained by 
the boys they left behind them. 

At five o’clock in the evening of the 
third day we were again in sight of the 
smoking fires of the first division, sixth 
corps, which had been pushed out to 
Wolftown to help us in; and in return for 
their kindness we turned over to the pro- 
vost-marshal of the corps, with the com- 
pliments of the ‘‘ Reserve Cavalry Bri- 
gade,” some three hundred contrabands as 
a slight token of our appreciation of their 
affectionate interest in the ‘* horse soldiers ” 
of the army of the Potomac. 

The boys of the 5th Maine, and a Massa- 
chusetts and a New York regiment did 
the handsome thing by us, in providing a 
lunch of ‘*hard tack” and coffee, and 
in remembrance of which we desire to 
have their names_recorded on the roll of 
fame, with the ‘* Cooper Shop ” and * Sol- 
dier’s Rest,” of all our goodly cities on 
the line of travel to the capitol. Halting 
with these friends only long enough to 
drink. our coffee and spin our yarns of 
adventure on the raid, we were in the sad- 
dle at seven o’clock, and ere midnight 
were rejoicing in the comforts regained in 
our snug camp at Mitchell’s station. 


S. LZ. Gracey. 
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Newport was in the height of the season ; 
but a few days of July still remained. The 
evening was well advanced when we landed, 
and we found this most fashionable of coast 
resorts quite as silent as any New England 
country town after dark." We took a long 
walk, however, and laid in a goodly supply 
of fresh provender. Very much tired out, 
the Phzloon soon found us stowed away 
under her hospitable protection. Commy, 
as usual, when he could, slept ashore. He 


came to breakfast in a hired boat, through 
a choppy sea, with a proposition that all 
It was 


hands have their pictures taken. 





finally agreed that we should make a group 
with Captain Lovell as the central figure. 
To see the old gentleman get himself up 
for that ordeal was a treat. He even 
scrubbed his finger-nails, and was so par- 
ticular as to change his underclothing, 
winding up with a long and critical gaze 
at himself in the glass. We took the artist 
by storm; and, considering the originals, 
the pictures showed quite a likely looking 
lot of fellows. Captain Lovell loomed up 
in it like some dignified old sea-lion, with 
a rising family of cubs in store clothes 
about him. We then proceeded to ‘* do” 
the town. At the United States Hotel, 
Captain Lovell, who looked like a rear 
admiral at least, in his uniform, met an 
old friend of 1809, or thereabouts, Captain 
Nash. We could not help enjoying the 
coming together of these ancients, and 
hearing them, in their hearty way, recall a 
style of life on the deep now quite extinct. 
While strolling along together we met a 
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kindly looking old gentleman who took us 
for midshipmen aboard the school-ship 
anchored in the harbor. He stopped and 
got into conversation with Captain Lovell 
about us, eying us all over quite paternally. 

‘¢ They’re a sad lot, sir,” said the pilot, 
frowning on us authoritatively. ‘‘Can’t 
trust em out o’ sight, sir. They’re boun’ 
to git into mischief, an’ we’ve got t’ sen’ 
an officer ’long with ’em every time they 
goes ashore. Boys aint like they used 
to be when you an’ me was growin’, sir.” 

‘* Well, well,” said the old gentleman ; 
*¢ you mustn’t be too hard on them, sir. 
Boys will be boys, you 
know. I dare say they'll 
every one of them be a 
credit to their country 
some day, won’t you now, 
young gentlemen?” 

‘* That we will, sir,” 
spoke up Gunner, with a 
hearty sailor salute. 

‘s There, there, I knew 
it; you hear that, now?” 
said the old gentlemai, 
pulling out his pocket- 
book. ‘* Just oblige me, 
officer, won’t you, by giv- 
ing the boys a nice little 
treatof something ;” and he 
pushed a bill into Captain 
Lovell’s hand, spite of his vigorous protest. 

Had it not been for frantic signals from 
Gunner, Scribe and Thirty-drops, the 
Captain would have made the old gentle- 
man take back the money, and explained 
to him the whole scrape. He went off 
chuckling, and shaking his head at the 
pilot, declaring he knew we were good 
boys. Captain Lovell stood there the very 
image of a thief caught in the act, while 
all but the three who really made him take 
the five-dollar bill felt like one. 

‘Why, what’s the matter with you 
fellows, anyhow?” laughed Gunner. ‘‘ If 
we hadn’t taken this money that old cove 
wouldn’t be feeling half so happy as he is 
now, and if we had let him know we were 
fooling him his fun for the day would be 
up. I say it’s a mighty good joke all 
round, and I propose that. our venerable 
custodian-here pockets the swag after all 
hands drink to the old gentleman’s good 
health out of it.” 
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‘¢ Right you are, shipmate,” 
chimed in Scribe and Thirty- 
drops. 

This seemed entirely satisfac- 
tory to Captain Lovell, and it was 
forthwith carried out; Fritters 
grumbling something about false 
pretences, confidence men, bunco 
steerers, and the like. Gunner 
silenced him at the point of a 
seltzer bottle. 

Scribe and Special branched 
off to the square with the old mill, 
and to the beaches, the latter in 
search of something for his rap- 
idly filling sketch-book. Only in 
the morning do the beaches present a lively 
appearance. As you stand and gaze at 
the frolicking bathers, tossed by the ever- 
rolling breakers, you ask yourself, ‘* Are 
these the nation’s fashionables?” You 
can hardly bring yourself to believe that 
yonder tall, scrawny-looking figure, shiv- 
ering in two inches of sea-foam, is a haughty 
belle, who will sweep into a ball-room in 
the evening, and command the obeisance 
of a host of manly, though willing, necks. 
That dumpy figure just knocked off her 
pins by a wave is her mother, who was in 
the act of scolding the beauty for her 
timidity when the wave cut her short. 
Up and down the strand one can see 
scores who are not so timid, and who, in 
their gyrations, remind one of porpoises. 
That little, fat body standing dripping in 
the sand, you will be told, has three 
daughters in the surf whom she is trying 
to hail. She is a stickler for bathing, and 
constantly argues that it is the great pre- 
server of youth, not forgetting to add, 
with a juvenile smirk, 
that she has bathed 
since she was a little 
girl. One cannot help 
feeling, while looking 
upon the bathing, that 
art is a great institu- 
tion, and that dress is, 
perhaps, the brightest 
of her offspring. By 
and by all this shape- 
less jumble in the surf 
will straighten out, in 
boudoirs and parlors, 
into things of beauty. 
You will find beauty 
here, too, but it is 
mostly hidden from 
sight by absurd and 
unfitting costumes 
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called bathing-suits. They look more like 
the garments of Esquimaux. Should the 
North Pole ever be discovered, the resi- 
dents about it will in all likelihood be 
found clothed very much like bathers at 
fashionable watering-places. 

Fritters was our telegraph agent and sent 
home word of our arrival at Newport, 
after which we went on board for dinner. 
We found the deck of the Phzloon the 
coolest spot we had encountered in Rhode 
Island, and so stuck to it till the declining 
sun should make a drive on Bellevue 
avenue endurable. Jack was dispatched 
for vehicles that should not disgrace the 
United States Government in case we 
should happen to be observed by the old 
gentleman again. Fritters continued in a 
very nervous state about this same old 
gentleman, and we half suspected that he 
was on the outlook for him in order to 
refund that bill. 

*¢ Just think of it!” he exclaimed, as we 
seated ourselves in two gorgeous turn- 
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outs. 


‘*Supposing that kind old man 
should see us in these rigs?” 

‘*Why he’d think this was the ‘treat’ 
our commanding officer was giving us,” 
replied mischievous Gunner. 


Jack had been instructed to get us 
something nice; but his ideas of nicety in 
the carriage line would have better suited 
the lord-mayor of London. We had 
therefore to tolerate handsomely liveried 
drivers, footmen, and prancing steeds. 
We kept together on the avenue, and if 
we did not attract admiration, we at least 
drew attention. The style on this avenue 
in the evening drive is probably equal to 





anything of the kind to be met with in the 
world. The value of the horseflesh, and 
the wonderful collocation of costly turn- 
outs, to say nothing of the rich attire and 
sparkling gems to be seen on the galaxy 
of fair ones—and some not so fair 
—would extinguish a very respectable 
national debt. Equipages of every con- 
ceivable description were to be seen in a 
continuous whirl going both ways on the 
avenue. On the one side, as the superb 
drive winds its way through the town, are 
the most elegant summer residences; on 
the other, the refreshing expanse of ocean, 
flecked with craft as varied as the flying 
vehicles on the roadway. Above the gen- 
eral din and laughter and chatter may 
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be heard the murmur of the white-capped 
sea as it rolls upon the sandy beaches in 
silvery foam and beats against the rock- 
bound shores, tumbling over age-blackened 
bowlders. It is an inspiriting sight. 

In the evening we dropped into the 
Ocean House, where there was a ball in 
progress, and were greatly impressed with 
the magnificence of the costumes, al- 
though there was no ostentatious or vulgar 
display of wealth. There was too much 
good-breeding for this; but even the most 
unassuming costumes were seen to be 
often of the most expensive laces, some of 
it old enough to be priceless. It was 
Saturday evening when Newport, like all 
summer resorts, receives its special influx 
of sojourners, so that the town was quite 
lively. Many of these came to stay until 
Monday, spending as much in that time as 
would give them a month’s_ healthful 
recreation, boating, camping, or resting at 
some quiet country place. They go home 
on Monday morning with swelled heads, 
shrunken purses, and a few more nails in 
their coffins. I forgot to say that we all 
took a ‘‘ dip” in the early evening. We 
found the water quite cold, and the bath 
not half so enjoyable as from the deck of 
the Phzloon, away out inthe deep. Cap- 
tain Lovell said he thought it must have 
been so much style on shore that sent a 
chill into the water; and we can say it 
was a very cool evening under water when 
the captain complained. 

No baked beans and brown-bread next 
morning; no sunshine, no wind, no noth- 
ing, 1 might say, except fog. That’s the 
way our second Sunday afloat opened. 
Being Bostonians, we might easily have 
reconciled ourselves to the absence of 
pleasant weather ; but how could we stand 
such an aggregation of calamity as the 
absence of our ancestral Sunday break- 
fast? Well, as I told you, we had learned 
to look on the bright side of everything ; 
but, if I must tell the truth, owing to the 
dense fog, we could see neither side of any- 
thing. <A foraging party had made a 
skirmish on shore for the beans and bread, 
returning unsuccessful, but armed with 
some fine fat lobsters. Thirty-drops took 
it into his head to make some taffy candy 
after breakfast, and we were just foolish 
enough to eat some of the stuff and sicken 
ourselves. Captain Lovell kept running to 
the ‘‘ bar” for an hour after, declaring 
he’d never get the taste of that stuff out of 
his mouth. Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, 
visited us after dinner in 2 cat-rig, and 














sailed us over to the Brooklyn vacht club 
squadron, anchored near by. We reviewed 
the fleet with the placidity of marine 
connoisseurs and then were given a run 
down, past Fort Adams, and round the 
frigate Constellation and back, getting a 
fair view of the home of Ida Lewis. Dur- 
ing the day, besides plenty of fog, we had 
some highly respectable thunder-storms, 
no end of rain and everything imaginable 
in the way of foul weather. A feature 
,of our evening repast was huckleberry 
cakes and wine jelly. No matter 
what was lacking in other ways of 
enjoyment we were always bound to be 
supplied with first-class appetites. Study 
suddenly made up his mind to take a run 
over to Philadelphia to visit some relatives. 
Wearing a white shirt for the first time in 
a long while, he was a _ very stifl-looking 
object. Scribe and Special escorted him 
to the train, and he returned next day just 
in time to resume his trip. for we left 
Newport by accident. Not, however, that 
we would have gone away without the old 
boy, little use as he was except to do the 
thinking for the party. We couldsee very 
little in Newport to: engage us on a Sun- 
day, even were the weather fine. Itis un- 
like other watering-places in this regard. 
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There is a strong aroma of the New Eng- 
land Sabbath in the very atmosphere. 
What fun one may wish must be con- 
fined within doors. Thus _ situated, 
Captain Lovell was compelled to make 
the best of our bar, that being the best 
substitute the neighborhood offered for a 
spring. He was very much disgusted on 
learning that even the springs did not run 
ov Sunday in Newport. Confined to the 
cabin, because of the foul weather, we 
made the timbers tremble with the force 
of our song. The pilot gave us a 
‘* warble.” as he called it, that told the 
story of a lad who went to * furin’” 
shores and met no end of bright eyes, but 
none so fair as a little girl he knew down 
in Maine, at a place called Bucksport, on 
Penobscot Bay, not far from Bangor. He 
returned however to find her toes turned 
up to the daisies, though it was in winter 
time, which made him feel very bad. It 
was a distressing affair altogether, requir- 
ing but thirty-two verses to tell the whole 
story. 

Monday morning came, more foggy than 
ever. We received several visits in the 
morning, and, finding time drag on our 
hands, we resolved upona good row. Ac- 
cordingly the tenders were got ready, and 
we started for the mouth of the harbor. 
On our way back we called at the home 
of the heroine Ida Lewis, which we found 
by steering for a light, near her house, that 
shone through the fog. 

We found her very comfortably situated, 
and engaged in the very unromantic rec- 
reation of washing. Her skirt was 
tucked up, and she was buried in a tub of 
suds, handling the clothes with an expert- 
ness which showed that rowing was not her 
only accomplishment. She informed us 
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that Monday was washing-duy in Newport. 
We found her in the yard and, though in- 
vited to in, we forbore. She was 
accompanied by a fine lad, whom she in- 
troduced as her cousin. Shekindly attached 
her autograph to a sketch Special made of 
her house, and invited us to call again in 
the afternoon, or whenever we should be 
pleased to. We got back to the Phzloon 
in time for lunch, after which we treated 
ourselves to an impromptu concert until 
requested to stop our racket. However 
great a racket we were making within, it 
was nothing to what was going on with- 
out, for the storm broke out again furiously, 
and our dear old floating home vibrated 
with peals of thunder. 

About 2:15 P.M., the storm having 
abated, impatience got the better of us, 
and we concluded that a short sail to the 
mouth of the harbor, foggy and all as it 
was, would enliven us. To our surprise, 
as we approached Fort Adams the fog 
lifted, and, the wind freshening, we filled 
away on our cruise steering sou’west by 


oO 
go 


south, arriving abreast of Brenton Reef 


light-ship at 3:45, sighting Cuttyhunk at 
about six P.M., and the Sow and Pigs 
light-ship an hour later. Here, to our 
plainly expressed disgust, the very densest 
of fogs set in. Upto the present it had 
not struck any of us that we left Newport 
rather unceremoniously. Hard as_ had 
been our luck there, we wished ourselves 
back, for, strain our eyes as we might, we 
could not get a sight of the light-ship. 
Sailing by compass we passed it at about 
eight o’clock, directed to its proximity by 
the mournful tolling of the fog-bell on 
board. Our Special had been seated in 
the bow meanwhile bursting his lungs 
with a fog-horn and raising the roofs of our 
bewildered heads. Talk about a boy in 
his first red-topped boots! it was nothing 
to compare with the delight the ungovern- 
able fellow took in blowing that abomi- 
nable, brain-racking fog-horn. It wasn’t a 
fog-horn either; it was a fish-horn, and 
must have been cracked up the spinal col- 
umn at that. Commy and Mandy were 
below, rendered quite sick by the rough 
sea and bad weather. We kept on our 
course notwithstanding the weather. We 
could see the glimmer of the stars through 
the lifting fog. Gay Head light shone out 
grandly at 10: 30 o’clock, and at midnight 
the pilot, Fritters, Special, and Scribe 
tumbled down to partake of an excellent 
hot meal Jack had prepared. They were 
chilled to the very marrow, being com- 
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pelled to be on deck as our best sailors, 
owing to the ticklish weather. No doubt 
a half mile or so in-shore people were 


sweltering on this July night. Off the 
coast here it was very chilly. Thirty- 


drops, our champion eater, was asleep ; 
but he awoke just as the last of the viands 
were disappearing. He gave us the bene- 
tit of his opinion of *‘ fellers”” who would 
resort to the dead of night to cheat a fellow- 
voyager out of a square meal, and pro- 
ceeded to dissect the tail-end of a leg of 
lamb. We anchored off Nobska Head 
light in about seven and a half fathoms of 
water, Fritters, Gunner, and Thirty-drops 
standing watch, with only a cock-crow to 
report at three o’clock, the fog still continu- 
ing, with a clear sky overhead. 

‘* Talkin’ ’bout fog,” said the pilot, mix- 
ing a bowl of punch for all hands before 
retiring, ‘‘ you aint none o’ ye seen eny 
fog yit. When I were skipper o’ the Sam’/ 
Thorndyke, as trim a whaler as ever sailed 
outen New Bedfor’ harbor, I got edicated 
into what fog wur in them days. It wur 
in ’51 or ’52, I aint quite cl’ar, but you'll 
fin’ it sot down in the books as a tarnal bad 
year fur fog, the wu’st ever know’d. We 
struck the fog-bank north o’ Newf’n’lan’ 


on a Wednesday arternoon, an’ we never 


























see daylight fur nigh on t’ two month. 
Never know’d day from night, spectin’ t 
run up agin the North Pole any time. How- 
somever we kep’ a-goin’ ’s bes’ we knowed 
how with the compass, thinkin’ ’s how 
we'd get through the dern stuff some time. 
Twa’n’t no easy job roamin’ roun’ up thar 
not knowin’ what minit 
you'd lan’ slap agin a ice- 
berg. It wur that dark 
ye couldn’t see yer han’ 
afore yer nose, an’ growin’ 
darker all the time. The 
fog wur jis a pourin’ off 
the deck, it wur_ that 
heavy. I reckon we wus 
somewhar bout the coast 
o’ Labrydor when we 
heerd the queerest n’ise 
you ever see. It struck 
me all o’ a heap that it 
wur a fog-horn aboard 
a steamer, it wur that 
fun’ral like. Then ag’in 
it sounded jis like a bell, 
when it come short an’ 
jerky. We kep’ in hearin’ o’ it anyhow, 
*spectin’ it might be somethin’ as would 
git us outen that scrape. Seem’d like a 
mile ahead on the starbo’d side. The 
more we heerd the tootin’ o’ the thing the 
more we begin t’ think it wur somebody 
sent out t’ the rescue. Leastwise, that’s 
the way they began t’ figure it on the 
Thorndyke. It come t’ grow that cold 
the fog friz in the riggin’ an’on deck. We 
hed t? keep a choppin’ on it up an’ throwin’ 
it overboard. That’s what I calls shovelin’ 
fog. Fog aint nothin’ more’n rain nohow, 
on’y ye can’t see the drops. Waal, as I 
wur sayin’, that fog-horn kep’ a-goin’, 
sometimes that mo’nful the crew begin t’ 
think it wur a mighty bad sign. I can’t 
say jis how long the Zhorndyke kep’ her 
course by that ar’ blowin’, but would you 
believe it, mates, we got outen that fog at 
las’, an’ thar stood right offn’ us a iceberg 
with a big sea-lion a clingin’ to it, an’ 
bellerin’ fit t’ kill hisself. It wur him we 
tuk fur a fog-horn. Thar wur twenty-three 
other craft right in sight got fooled the 
same way. Now, that ar’ ’s what I calla 
bit 0’ fog.” 

** Quite so,” observed Gunner in a tone 
that made the old man look up inquir- 
ingly. 

The punch was ready by this time, and 
we turned in to dream of fog, icebergs, sea- 
lions, and the coast of Labrador. I’ve been 
telling so much about fog I feel almost as 
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though I were in one. 
to add, however, that the next morning 
found us still wrapped up in mist. We arose 
at 6:30, having had but little sleep that 


I’m sorry to have 


night. Jack gave us a fine potato chow- 
der for breakfast, with plenty of fog on top ; 
he was a genius on the manipulation of 





potatoes, and we were sure to have them in 
some fashion at every meal: it seemed to 
us that whenever we looked into his snug 
little kitchen he was to be found with a 
pleasant grin on his black face, peeling 
potatoes. At 8:40 we weighed anchor, 
heading for Nantucket, with wind about 
south, and light. We couldn’t forego the 
temptation to make a call at Oak Bluffs, 
so we ran into the old place, luffed, lowered 
a tender, and sent Gunner, Commy, and 
Scribe ashore to scout. They gathered up 
some mail waiting for us there and returned 
with a gentleman who resided at Nan- 
tucket, reporting things very quiet. After 
laying in a supply of water we were soon 
scudding for Nantucket, with our friend 
for a passenger. 

Between the rest of the State and Nan- 
tucket lies the island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
to the south-east. At 12:30 we sighted 
Cross Rips light-ship, an hour later Mus- 
keget, and in fifteen minutes more the 
island of Nantucket hove in sight. It was 
about four o’clock when we reached this 
out-of-the-way garden spot. We found 
the entrance channel very crooked. Gun- 
ner and Thirty-drops had a chance to show 
what they knew about tending jib-sheets. 
I omitted to say that the mist had long before 
given way to glorious weather, affording 
us one of the most charming runs of the 
cruise. To those who care to make an 
extended lazy trip, as it were, in the 
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course we had been traveling, no end of 
delightful spots might be visited where in- 
comparable scenery and all the pleasures 
of country life are abundant. We were 
more for spanking breezes and _ longer 
runs, with all the attendant excitements of 
such a cruise. In fact we were as a 
whole averse to going ashore at all, though 
to be sure we were obliged frequently to 
give way, whether willingly or unwillingly. 
Our objective point was sailing, pure 
and simple. We went ashore in a body 
and swooped down on a barber-shop, in 
appearance not altogether unlike an out- 
post of the hairy hordes who swept down 





from the north on the Roman Empire 
many, many years before. We were, 
however, a bonanza to this Roman, who 
shaved us in Italian for ten cents a head, 
or, I should say, ten cents a chin. We 
escorted the Nantucketer who was our 
guest on the Phzloon from Martha’s Vine- 
yard, to his abiding-place and then returned 
to the yacht for supper. 

Shut in by itself, and so far away from 
the whirligig of what is called advancing 
civilization, old Nantucket has little diffi- 
culty in preserving the cobwebs that time 
has spun about life on that snug island. 
There is a quaintness about everything not 
to be met in any other community on the 
New England coast. The old sailors to 
be seen evervwhere — for Nantucket is a 
cradle of sailors—are models for artists. 
Their whole subject of thought is the 
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weather, the quality and quantity of fish- 
ing, and anything in the way of ** crawft” 
to talk about. Of course Captain Lovell 
was at home here, though perhaps the 
superior air of our pilot may have been a 
little burdensome to many old weather- 
worn tars who perhaps sailed with him 
in the Belle Thorpe or the Thorndyke. 
Among the balance it was readily ac- 
cepted as the very proper demeanor of a 
man possessed of all the accomplishments 
and knowledge of a_ high-toned pilot. 
There being some hope in every bosom 
that the captain would do the regular thing, 
as, according to the old school, behooves 
every sailor on coming ashore, he met 
with a reception that filled his heart and 
opened his purse forthwith. When we 
heard this we gave him up for the night. 

On coming ashore again in the evening 
we were induced to attend a church festival, 
where we were regarded very much as 
might be so many amiable bears suddenly 
turned loose in a deer-park. The old 
ladies apparently regarded us as pirates, 
while the lassies evidently thought that we 
might be looked at but not touched. All 
we lacked to fill the measure of wonder 
was Captain Lovell and one of his yarns. 
When it was learned that we were a band 
of harmless Bostonians there was a general 
feeling of relief, and we spent a very pleas- 
ant hour. Gradually we became scattered, 
three of us, under the guidance of Thirty- 
drops, going for a walk into the suburbs : 
nothing more delightful had befallen the 
said trio so far. The moon shone in soft 
whiteness, lighting our way and the sur- 
rounding scenery with an_ indescribable 
distinctness. The suburbs of Nantucket 
are its brightest charm, though they are 
quite thinly settled. The walk was ex- 
tended to all reasonable limits. Scribe, 
who had friends on the island, attended a 
party, — at least, so he said. Gunner pro- 
duced a card that was mysteriously passed 
to him just as we landed for the evening. 
It had some peculiar wording scratched on 
it, the meaning of which we labored long 
and hard to make out. We finally gave it 
up. 

It was decided to proceed next morning 
on our cruise, though a picnic was held 
out as an inducement to us to stop over. 
We were resolute, and midnight found 
pretty nearly all hands on board. Jack 
brought us news from Captain Lovell. 
We quickly determined to get an unob- 
served look at him. He was holding a 
levee in a famous old hostelry, surrounded 

















by a room full of strong-lunged, deep- 
voiced ancient mariners. Among them 
was one who, for years and years, had 
been the wonder among these simple sail- 
ors of Nantucket. He had circumnavigated 
the earth many times, and in almost every 
sort of vessel. His experiences, as related 
by himself, were marvelous. At all these 
gatherings he naturally was the focus 
around which the lesser lights gathered. 
As usual he opened this evening’s cele- 
bration by taking the helm and proposing 
steady winds and a sure port through life 
for the guest of the evening, Captain Lov- 
ell paying for the round. Then the old 
fellow was reminded of something. Cap- 
tain Lovell suddenly thought of something 
also, and presently it was fairly turn about 
with them, — Captain Lovell’s stories be- 
ing evidently considered more favorably. 
This might at first have been owing to 
the fact that the only communication there 
was with the other side of the bar was 
kept open by Captain Lovell’s efforts. 
This was soon appreciated, however, by 
his rival, who saw his prestige threatened, 
and he began to meet our pilot round for 
round. It was noticed, notwithstanding, 
that the biggest laughs followed Captain 
Lovell’s points. Mouths and eyes were 
stretched widest while his narratives were 
in progress. It was painfully evident to 
the Nantucketer that the scepter for that 
evening was slipping into Captain Lovell’s 
hand, and that a supreme effort 
must be made. 

‘* Landlor’, jis’ pump these 
h’yer mugs full onst more fur 
luck, will ye, an’ I'll tell the 
meetin’ how I wur a hossback 
ridin’ on a whale forty year 
‘ago,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
brightening up, and gazing 
around on the party with a 
mysterious and self-satisfied air. 

The order was quickly obeyed, and the 
old fellow laid down®his pipe and cleared 
his throat, while all hands strained to 
hear. 

‘*Lem me see,” he began. ‘It wur 
‘long in the forties somewhar, — blow’d 
if I don’t forgit, but she wur the ke 
Royal, sailed by her owner, I’'zack Royal, 
b’longin’ up h’yer t’ Bedfor’. Reckon you 
know’d him, Cap'n Lovell. Waal, he 
wur a spinner, an’ jis’ ’s lief tackle a whale 
’s swalley his grog at fou’ bells. I wur 
al’us ’long o’ him in the boat, ’cause he 
would say him an’ me t’gether wur more’n 
a hul skewl o’ whales cal’lated on. It 
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wur a oncommon good ketch, an’ luck wur 
jis a-runnin’ our way. Cap’n Ike, —we 
al’us called him Cap’n Ike,—he wur 
*bout the bes’ I ever see a-throwin’ o’ the 
irons, but he’d sw’ar I wus his teacher, and 
al’us gim me fust fling. He said it wur 
force as wur wanted in throwin’ o’ them 
irons, so ’s t’ bury ’em deep in the critters. 
I wur mighty strong in them days, an’ 
neighbor Shad thar ’Il sw’ar to it.” 

“*That you wur, Cap’n,” came from an 
old codger at theend of the table. 

‘¢Waal, ez I wur sayin’, Cap’n Ike an’ 
me wur in the same boat, when all of a 
suddin thar come a whopper straight at us. 
Cap’n Ike wur that kin’ he’d sail right 
into the jawso’ anything, an’ dance a horn- 
pipe arter he got in. He yelledt’ the boys 
t’ pull their mightiest right at the critter, 
an’ so they did. Him an’ me wur stan’in’ 
up in the boat. ‘Bill,’ he says—jis’ ’s 
cool’s I be this minit—‘ Bill,’ he says, 
says he, ‘ you let him hev it.” When the 
beast see what we wur up to he begin t’ 
gitskeered. Jis’s he got ’bout six boats 
away he tried t’ take t his heels ; but he 
wur outen his reck’nin’ an’ Ilet fly. Some- 
how I got tangled up in the rope, an’ me 
an’ the harpoon both went a-flyin’, me 
landin’ squar’ a-straddle o’ that ar’ whale. 
The iron went in deep though, fur I giv’ it 
a extra twist ’s I throw’d it. Thar I wur 


tied fast, an’ the whale a-flyin’ clean out o’ 
sight. 


’S luck would hev it, he didn’t 





soun’, so’s all han’s could see whar t’ 
follow, enyhow. I know’d if I could git 
outen that knot I wur tied in, an’ th’ critter 
did’n go under, my chances wur purty 
good, fur Cap’n Ike never deserted no 
man: Twa’n’t long ’fore I did loose my- 
self, an’ then I jis’ let that rascal hev that 
iron. Purty soon he begin t’ weaken, an’ 
the fust thing I knowed he wur over on _ 
his back an’ me a-straddle o’ him jit. 
Thar wus no sign o’ the Zke Royal no- 
whar, mates, fur I wur carried clean out o’ 
sight. I rigged my jacket on the harpoon 
fur a signal, an’ waited. It wur long pas’ 
dark when I heerd a blowin’ o’ horns an’ 
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a yellin’ o’ my name. Sure ’nough, thar 
wur Cap’n Ike an’ all han’s a-s’archin’ fur 
me; but I had that ar’ whale.” 

‘*How far did he carry you?” asked 
one, quite breathless. 

‘**Cap’n Ike said it wur sixty mile, but 
reckon it wur more’n that.” 

The effect of this startling story was par- 
alyzing. It is doubtful whether the narra- 
tor’s fellow-townsmen were more aston- 
ished than we who listened out of sight. 
The unconscionable old rogue who told 
this story gazed around him with the air 
of one who confers a happy boon. He 
looked as though he believed every word 
he uttered. We began to take a lively in- 
terest in the contest now, for Captain 
Lovell’s honor, so to speak, was at stake. 
In some connection, we felt, the credit of 
our whole party was hanging in the bal- 
ance. Then came a dead silence as fre- 
quently happens after a similarly crushing 
argument in more intellectual gatherings. 
Sympathetic glances were cast at Captain 
Lovell, the merry twinkle of whose eye 
seemed to tell us he was only fighting for 
time to gather his wits. When he ordered 
the mugs to be refilled once more, striking 
a match at the same time, there was a com- 
motion. 

‘* That ar’ whale story o’ your’n,” he 
said, presently, addressing nobody in par- 
ticular, ‘* *minds me o’ Brazil. Ther aint 
no whales down thar, but they’s heap sight 
wus; they’s sharks. I’ve bin a-whalin’ 
myself, as you knows, mates, an’ [ kin tell 
ye thar aint nothin’ wuser’n whales fur 
raisin’ the ha’r on yer head; but sharks 
beats ’em all holler.” 

Now there was a stir. Every man 
moved into a better position to hear, and 
two got up with their mugs in their hands 
and stood near the pilot. The old whaler 
tried to look at his ease. Captain Lovell 
struck another match and went on :— 

‘¢ Ez I wur sayin’, sharks is whales an’ 
tigers tied inter one, with a few lions 
throw’d in. You as has met ’em, ship- 
mates, knows I’m a-tellin’ the hul truth. 
Waal, my messmate fur meny a v’yge wur 
Sim Tuttle. Sim wur a good un, he wur, 
but he’s gone inter his las’ port a many a 
year ago. I wur secon’ mate an’ he wur 
fust. She wur the Orlando Cowell, a 
runnin’ ’twixt ’York an’ Ry Jan’eyro. 
Sharks, down in them South Ameriky ports, 
’s thicker ’n blue fish roun’ h’yer. They 
feeds on niggers when they kin git ’em, but 
the next beé’ thing t’’em is a white man. 
If ye go overboard down thar ye might jis’ 
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’s well make yer will aforehan’ fur yer sure 
t’? stay down. Sim wur up in the main- 
cross-trees one day while we wur at anchor 
a-waitin’ fur a breeze, boun’ fur ’York 
straight. He wur a superintendin’ a job 
up thar, when allt’ once they wur a cry 
o’ ‘man overboard!’ It wur Sim. All 
han’s run t’ the rescu’ with long pikes, iron 
bars, an’ some on ’em with guns, fur we 
know’d Sim would make a fight fur it with 
them devils. Every’man throw’d some- 
thin’ overboard fur Sim t’ grab, he wur 
that liked. The carpenter flung the grin’- 
stun, he wur so excited. In two secon’s 
an’ a-half a boat wur lowered an’ we in it; 
but thar wus no sign o’ Sim. Afore we 
know’d what t’ think thar come a thirteen- 
foot shark up, cut clean up the belly. Then 
come another an’ another till the sea wur 
that red it looked like ’s we wur a-floatin’ 
in a slaughter-house. Seven o’ them devils 
come a-shootin’ up dead, one arter t’other, 
in less time ’n I kin tell it. I see t’once 
what the trouble wur, an’ afore my mates 
know’d what I wur up t’ I wur ’long side 
o’ Sim. He wur a hangin’ on t the 
anchor with wun han’ right in the middle 
o’ the biggest skewl o’ shark you ever see. 
‘Sail in, shipmate,’ I yelled t’ him, ‘ I’m 
with ye.’ He wur a-slashin’ with his 
knife like a wild man, an’ I wa’n’t none 
behin’ han’ when I got down t’ bizness, as 
you kin reckon. It wur rip h’yer an’ rip 
thar, and dig h’yer an’ dig thar, but ye 
could’n help hittin’ one every time, they 
wus that thick. Purty soon I see Sim a- 
givin’ out, so I grabs him under the waist. 
Thar wus a few left t’ polish off, an’ jis’ ’s 
I wur gittin’ out o’ breath I see they wus 
finished up all but one. I made arter him 
an’ let him hev it deep, an’ hung on t’ him 
’s he went up. Sim wur nigh gone, an’ 
mighty weak, but arter we gota leetle grog 
in him, he wur straight ’s a_ ftyin’-jib 
halyar’.” 

‘* An’ none on ye got hurt?” asked 
several. e 

‘* Not a scratch. It wur all over in three 
minits.” 

‘¢ An how meny sharks did ye kill? ” 

‘‘ Jis’ thirty-nine, but seemed t’ Sim an’ 
me like a hul rigimint.” 

That settled the old whaler. He was a 
crushed man. The honor and dignity of 
the Phzloon were in safe hands, and we re- 
tired, Captain Lovell, as we learned after- 
wards, being the undisputed chairman 
during the balance of the session. 

Though aroused at an early hour next 
morning, every man responded to the first 
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call, and within fifteen minutes we were 
ready for dress parade. We thought we 
should have murky weather, but every 
sign of it disappeared presently, a good 
breeze set in, and we sped away. There 
are enough buoys along this channel to 
stock a fair-sized inland sea, those with a 
bell on top having something peculiarly 
funny about them, reminding you of 
weather-beaten old goats who had got 
shipwrecked and were sounding a signal 
of distress. They are quite uncheerful at 
night, with their sepulchral ding-donging. 
Once outside we began to dance along at a 
bouncing rate. By way of a change, fog 
came to the rescue. Nothing daunted, 
however, we kept at it; but the wind was 
dying out. Again did Special sound his 
lamentations on his favorite horn. From 
the impenetrable fog about us, his tootings 
were reéchoed by numbers of similarly 
situated craft. There was a large coaster 
close by armed with an immense horn that 
would go off every time Special expanded 
his lungs, until he became so disgusted he 
laid down his fish-horn and Commy took 
itup. There is considerable excitement in 
this sailing in afog. The prospect of being 
run into, or running into some one else, 
is ever stalking up amid your calculations, 


like a scarecrow to hungry birds in a weil- 


regulated cornfield. Everything is seen 
but in outline, and there is a faint reminder 
of mysticism in your surroundings. The 
grave-yard suggestiveness of the tolling 
bells on unseen light-ships helps along the 
general weirdness. The monotonous domé- 
b-b-6 of the fog-bell, however, tells you 
that your course is right. 

At 7:45 we heard Handkerchief light- 
ship bell, passing Shovelful light at 8: 30 
and stood away on our course for Cape 
Cod, the fog clearing away when we were 
off Chatham, at about eleven o’clock, wind 
sou’west-by-west, fresh and steady. We 
were in for it now in dead earnest, and our 
pent-up feelings burst forth, no doubt 
helping to fill the sails. We had a clear 
track before us; we asked no favor, and 
were bound to make a big run. And we 
made it. Passing Nanset light at 12:40 
P.M., wind west-by-north, at 2:40 we 
were off Highland light, going like a sea- 
gull. The crowd barely went below to 
take dinner, the sail was so grand and 
exciting. Nothing abating, the pretty 
Philoon kept her course all the afternoon, 
cheered on every side by delighted mariners 
and not a few dainty handkerchiefs. As 
the afternoon wore on ; the wind hauled to 
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sou’-west-by-west, but on we tore, jump- 
ing through the sea like some gigantic 
winged monster, regardless of wind or 
wave. Every stitch of canvas which 
even the wild enthusiasm of old Captain 
Lovell demanded was set, so that we 
looked like some runaway cloud skimming 
over the ocean. We reached Race Point 
light at 6: 20, but from there to Province- 
town it was a tough dead beat, with the 
tide also against us. Our splendid course, 
to be sure, became mightily roughened, but 
we passed Long Point light and dropped 
anchor in the harbor at about 7 :30 o’clock, 
having, according to Captain Lovell, made 
a run of one hundred miles. We started 
well, but kept going much of the time in a 
fog, and we had had all sorts of winds since 
we set out at a little after six in the morning, 
so that we did fine work. However much 
there may have been in the foggy weather 
of days past to try our patience, we 
forgot all about it in the pleasure this 
magnificent sail gave us. It was one 
to be remembered, and lifted our enthu- 
siasm for this glorious sport several notches 
higher. The course from where we 
started at Nantucket to where we were now 
at anchor at Provincetown forms a horse- 
shoe, including the whole coast of Cape 
Cod, on the starboard, with the broad 
Atlantic on the port. The Phzloon behaved 
splendidly, as she always did. 

Down in the cabin we broke out in 
merry song and laughter. <A regular pro- 
gram was drawn up, long enough to 
have filled a week’s engagement at some 
music hall. We hadn’t many instruments 
aboard, but they were all given places, in- 
cluding Special and his fish-horn. Cap- 
tain Lovell, who was in splendid spirits, 
gave us several ‘‘ warbles,” some being 
minute biographies of maidens and their 
sweethearts, set to alleged tunes. These 
intervals happily served for needed naps. 
Jack was made to give us his best steps, 
though it was scarcely regular in a con- 
cert; as an audience, however, we were 
not fastidious. Thirty-drops on the ‘ har- 
moneon” was the ‘shade over,” as they 
say in French. Captain Lovell repeatedly 
tried to get in some of his reminiscences, 
but it invariably happened that just then it 
was time for the fog-hornto comeon. We 
were now drawing to the close of our 
cruise, and it did seem that the tail end 
of it was going to be quite as enjoyable as 
any part of it. So it was. 

After an early turnout next morning, 
Gunner and Scribe went ashore for forage, 
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and returned well laden. Atseven o’clock, 
it being a beautiful morning, we weighed 
anchor, and bore away for Swampscott, 
distant about fifty-two miles, north-west- 
by-a-quarter-west. The wind was north- 
north-east, and brisk. In twenty minutes we 
passed Long Point light, and at 8: 30 were 
off Race Point,— not bad sailing. The 
wind was now north-by-east, and with stay- 
sail and flying-jib set, we did some fine 
sailing. After a stretch of aboutten miles, 
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the wind died out, and we concluded to 
fish. A boat was dispatched for bait to a 
fishing craft lying near ; thecrusty old crab 
sailing her refused it, however, but kindly 
offered to sell us some fish. We obtained 
some bait, nevertheless, and soon had our 
lines overboard. There was evidently 
nothing in the water, but after a long wait 
Thirty-drops pulled up a gorgeous sculpin. 
The wind holding light, we continued 
our efforts until a little breeze encouraged 
us to make a start ahead. We 
made slow progress, and so gave 
ourselves up to the play of the 
lazy sea, drifting almost imper- 
‘ ceptibly toward Swampscott. The 
moon rose early, giving us just 
such another night as we had at 

Provincetown. The still water, 

with simply a long, undulating 
roll, reflected the rays of silvery moonlight 
in an endless, sinuous glide, looking like a 
phosphorescent path to the far-away hori- 
zon. Our efforts to reach Swampscott being 
unavailing, we dropped anchor at about 
five miles from the old town with not a 
breath of wind to promise a night sail. 
Having lost our fish-horn, much to the 
delight of all hands except Special, Gun- 
ner’s ready wit came to the rescue for a 
means to warn approaching steamers of 
our whereabouts, as a slight mist began to 
fall. He vigorously banged an old tin 
pan, shocking the stillness of the night 
with a noise that must have frightened 
away the most venturesome pirate. 

The masterly inactivity of the weather 
continued next day, and, having nothing 
but fishing to occupy us, we took things 
lazily. The wind coming up, we suddenly 
decided to point direct for home, and 
about five o’clock that evening, our final 
stopping-place loomed up, and presently 
we were off the old wharf where Fritters 
planted the potatoes fourteen days before. 
We got in just in time, as a rain-storm 
came up as Fritters’ genial father wel- 
comed us to his house. It was soon over, 
however, and that evening we took occa- 
sion to illuminate the yacht as it had been 
at Oak Bluffs. We spent the night there, 
and next morning our much-beloved 
Special related to us how he had gone 
over the whole cruise in his dreams, detail- 
ing to the family at breakfast many little 
incidents that gave them a lively picture 
of our cruise on the Phzloon. 





Fas. F. Ferome. 
























































SKATING. 


BriGut the silvery star-rays glisten 
O’er the meads asleep in snow, 

And the pines that lean and listen 
To the river’s rhythmic flow. 

How our glad hearts leap and lighten 
When the winy air we feel, 

As upon the bank we tighten 
To our feet the gleaming steel ! 

Then, while song, in thrilling chorus, 
Wakes the forest arches gray, 

Down the shimmering stretch before us 
We're away. 


Clinging beach-leaves, growing crisper 
With each clear-skied frosty night, 
Gossip-like, in laughing whisper, 
Glory in our sudden flight. 
Do they dream in trust how tightly 
As we speed our hands entwine? 
Do they note in love how brightly, 
When our eyes meet, hers outshine? 
Do they see the blushes stealing 
O’er the curve of rounded cheek? 
Can they sound the depths of feeling 
When I speak? 


Backward blow her tiny tippet’s 
Tassels as we dash along, 

And her happy heart lets slip its 
Joy in cadences of song. 

How my longing breast is smitten 
By her eyes that beam with wit! 

Is it strange I want the mitten 
When her hand is in the mit? 

Lo! the drowsy night wind, telling 
Secrets with its lover’s art, 

Sets the tide of passion swelling 
In my heart. 


With a look that makes me bolder, 
Up she glances in my eyes, 

Nestles nearer to my shoulder 
With the sweetest of replies. 

Queenly Luna we discover 
Rising o'er a giant fir, - 

(She has smiled on many a lover 
Since Endymion smiled on her !) 

And she, looking through the boughs with 
Mild astonishment at this, 

Sees us seal our lover’s vows with — 
Just a kiss! 


Clinton Scollard. 














THE NEW VERSION OF THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 


Everysopy out of a _baby-carriage 
knows the pathetic old story of the Children 
in the Wood. We do not propose to bring 
this scripture under a critical screw that 
will leave it a pulp of incoherence or a 
dissolving view of myth. Neither do we 
chase this beautiful legend up into the 
dreamy realms of the past and attempt, like 
the sage chronicler of Uncle Remus, to 
string the ages on the slender cord of a 
people’s fireside tale. A more practical 
and fitting task invites us: to give the 
new version of the essential truth enshrined 
in the heart of this old story; to set forth 
the idea that, in our effort to check the 
swift destruction of our American forests, 
we must finally go back to the children, 
recognize with reverence the natural love 
of every little boy and girl for the woods, 
and educate a new generation into a public 
opinion, without which we shall batter in 
vain against the obstinate oaken doors of 
the state-house, or fail to arrest one greedy 
corporation bent on the ravage of the land. 

For, in our frantic efforts to reform deep- 
seated abuses in our strange new country, 
we so often forget that no agitation on the 
surface of society will prevail against the 
obstinate indifference or hostility of the 
majority of the people. And that we may 
keep clear of vague generalities which, 
however broad, always cloud a practical 
theme, let us present our thought in the 
form of an ‘‘ object-lesson,” the record of 
the woods in one representative New 
England town. 

Of all the little mountain towns in the 
old Massachusetts of half a century ago 
that in which we were born and spent our 
childhood and youth was specially attract- 
ive for its wondrous wealth of woods. It 
was six miles square, — a central mountain 
with a body-guard of high hills, veined by 
a snarl of picturesque valleys, with scarcely 
a hundred acres of flat land in. the whole 
area. At our earliest recollection this ter- 
ritory had been settled, perhaps, seventy- 
five years, and was inhabited by 1,000 
people, all farmers. The one hundred farms 
they had literally hewn out of the wilder- 
ness had only let in the light upon the 
darkness of the native forests. The moun- 
tain, 1,600 feet above the sea, was folded 
up in a dense clothing of all the woods 
that grow on the New England highland 


soil, its summit cleared for a wide outlook 
over endless miles of tree-tops out to the 
horizon; a few rents marked by village 
spires; while Monadnock and the Green 
Mountain range blocked the horizon east 
and west. The pasture-lands, almost set 
on edge, were interspersed by chestnut- 
groves, sugar-orchards, and dense masses 
of woodland, often shapely in outline and 
picturesque in effect. The great apple- 
orchards were only lesser forests, reaching 
up to the backdoors of the farm-houses. 
And all over the lowlands, crowding the 
ravines, marshaled around a score of clear 
little ponds, the all-pervading pines stood 
up, tall, silent, mysterious, inviting to a 
quiet stroll over the soft, smooth ground. 
In the spring the hillsides blazed with the 
crimson buds of the maple, the golden 
barberry, and the gorgeous laurel. The 
arbutus, honeysuckle, and wild-pink led 
the procession of summer ; while the pond- 
lily, golden-rod, cardinal-flower, aster, and 
superb gentian subsided in turn, extin- 
guished by the autumn glory that folded up 
the stern old township, with all its solid vir- 
tues and sordid sins, in a gorgeous coat of 
many colors, rivaling the far-famed splen- 
dor of the silken mantle that Jacob gave to 
his little son Joseph in the ancient time. 
Here, indeed, was the Eden of the chil- 
dren. The 300 youngsters of the town, 
from the baby just able to toddle by reach- 
ing to little sister’s outstretched hand up 
to the youths and maidens who used to 
walk close together at twilight, through 
‘* Lovers’ Lane,” were literally children in 
the wood. The life under the trees was 
the poetry of childhood, — almost the only 
poetry in our recollection of that far-off day 
of busy and somber life. We children 
were early put to work, —some of us before 
there was strength to do anything. Our 
fathers were a toilsome race, and our 
mothers worked hardest of all. We re- 
member an honest old fellow, whose wife 
had been laid up by a ‘‘ bad spell” through 
the winter, saying in the village store, ‘‘ It 
does seem now as if Sophy is picking up, 
and I expect I can work her by spring.” 
Our dear old grandmother, certainly one 
of the ‘* best livers’’ in town, brought up 
a family-of twelve children in a big farm- 
house, with a tavern, store, and potash- 
mill attachment, and a lot of hired men all 
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summer, and, of course, left behind her 
consumption as the terrible heritage of all 
the tribe. The district-school life was a 
race of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.” Only 
a very determined youngster could get 
much out of the ungraded school of that 
time, except, perhaps, a needed thrashing 
and the general training that did come from 
the fine young people who often presided 
at the school-house desk. The Sunday- 
school had just set in with our boyhood, 
and was the first relief to the tedious 
‘* going to meeting ” for the children. The 
only ‘* society” amusements were the 
Thanksgiving and Fourth of July ball, 
the Sunday evening courting, the winter 
singing-school, and the good old-time for- 
feit-party, where all roads led to the cen- 
tral metropolis of a mighty and miscella- 
neous hug, a hundred times more innocent 
than the round-dance and the skating-rink 
of later days. 

Out of all this we children extracted 
such ‘*fun” as we could. But the one 
ideal feature of our lot was the life in the 
woods. What joy to steal off through the 
long summer day to one of those distant, 
solitary meadows, where the big pine-trees 
on the steep slopes almost talked with us 
while we watched the line cast into the 
dark trout-hole! What glorious sport to 
scramble up the craggy west side of the 
old mountain, loosening great stones as we 
went, perhaps climbing the tallest tree for 
an outlook over the lower masses of the 
dark woods. Who can forget the weary 
tramp, with gun on shoulder, * out hunt- 
ing,” even then, the game almost driven 
from the country; or the merry crowd in 
the high-bush blueberry-pasture on the 
edge of the cathedral pines, their lofty 
tops swaying in the wind, while the laby- 
rinth of green avenues was vocal with mur- 
murous airs ; or the autumn picking apples, 
or gathering chestnuts; or the shivering 
delight of running away for a swim; or 
sitting at sunset on a fallen log, watching 
for the hideous water-snake to lift his black 
head above his slimy coil among the lily- 
pads; or the exultation of a whole *‘ burnt 
piece” on fire at night; or the rough toil 
of the maple-sugar camp; or the tiresome 
waiting in the snug ‘*bow-house” for a 
flock of pigeons to alight under the out- 
spread net; or the picnic on the wooded 
shores of the clear, still pond. And, if the 
school-house happened to be located on the 
edge of a grove, we suspect the education 
under the trees at recess and noon-time 
often left its mark when the dreary round 
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of committing dry school-books to memory 
inside passed out of mind. And now and 
then a child would get lost in the depths 
of the woods, and the church-bell would 
be rung at night, and men, women, and 
children would turn out with torches and 
lanterns, searching every shadowy nook, 
and dragging every brook, till the scared 
and tired little one was found, — and there 
was more joy over this one little runaway 
scamp than over the ninety and nine who 
never had strayed so far from home. 

One would think that here was a sugges- 
tion of dear mother Nature, that the most 
stolid system of education would not let 
go unheeded. But, strange as it may seem, 
this was the one leading of child-nature 
that the much-bepraised old-time district 
school rejected with indifference or con- 
tempt. In ali our school-boy years, from 
the memorable day when, at the age of 
five, we entered the old red school-house 
perched on the rocks at the top of the vil- 
lage, to the sad week when we left college 
a faded freshman, with a diploma good for 
twenty years’ dyspepsia, we cannot remem- 
ber one hour of instruction in that de- 
partment of nature-knowledge which now 
figures so largely in our improved course 
of study. Of the rocks and the woods, 
the land, the water, the sky, and all things 
therein, we were told nothing. We were 
twenty-five years old before we heard the 
words ‘* physical geography,” and not till 
past forty, on a summer visit to the dear 
old place, did we get the ‘‘ lay of the land” 
in our own native township. Of botany, 
save a faint attempt at ‘‘ analyzing flowers ” 
at the academy, we were ignorant, and 
forestry was chiefly suggestive of saw- 
mills and lumber. We all knew the popu- 
lar names of the trees, plants, grasses, and 
flowers, mixed with a good deal of tra- 
ditional lore, such as we find on similar 
themes among the colored folk down 
South. Of course the more cultivated 
families did something for their children in 
that line. The church had small regard 
for nature, save in the annual trimming 
with pine boughs and evergreens at Christ- 
mas; although one Sunday the good old 
parson told the people it was a burning 
shame that the old grave-yard should be 
the bleakest and barrenest hill in town, 
and implored them to give a day to clear- 
ing the place of brambles and setting out 
trees. The people responded, and went 
on with the good work till the village 
streets were also lined with maples and 
elms. The first great sensation of the new 
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Sunday school came off when the new doc- 
tor, one Sunday, took out of his deep coat- 
pocket a little piece of incense, to illustrate 
the story of Zacharias before the Lord. 
But recognition of the deep, tender love of 
the woods, that was the joy and gladness 
of all our lives, there was little in any pub- 
lic way. 

So as we grew up, we grew away from 
the Paradise of child-land, and, long before 
middle life, had become valiant soldiers in 
the army of destruction that went forth to 
lay low the glory of the mountains and the 
splendor of the hill-slopes. 

It is one of the strangest things of our 
strange human nature how this love of the 
children for the woods is changed in a 
strong, progressive race, like our New 
England Anglo-Saxon fathers, to almost 
a savage hatred of the forest as the enemy 
of civilization and the foe of mankind. 
The first impulse of that colony which 
went up from the old Boston and Roxbury 
of a hundred years ago to settle this terri- 
tory was to ‘‘ clear the land.” Civilization 
to those terrible pioneers was a synonym 
for destruction of the forests, and human 
progress was fitly expressed by the phrase 
‘* getting out of the woods.” The sharp 
cry of our sociable human nature for society 
and all its belongings prevailed, and the 
work of destruction was begun, which has 
not ceased till thisday. Our own town was 
a special case in point. Its wealth was the 
dense pine timber-land that covered the 
valleys, reaching up its steep slopes, even 
to the mountain summit. It was said no 
town in the State had so many saw-mills 
in operation. Certainly, before we left 
home, forty years ago, the town was shaved 
almost as clean as the face of a Boston 
man possessed with the rage for keeping 
up the English fashion of smooth chin and 
side whiskers. 

But behold the forgiving love of our dear 
mother Nature. Seventy-five years of the 
good old muscular farming have now worn 
those lean hills to their granite bones. Ten 
years ago one could buy large estates, with 
buildings, almost as cheaply as the govern- 
ment price of new land in the North-west. 
A score of the old places were abandoned 
and added to the few already overgrown 
farms, the people moving to the village 
and keeping the town afloat by a few 
manufactures. But as soon as the plow 
and scythe were taken off the woods came 
back; the pines began to grow once 
more all over the abandoned acres; the 
old village, left up on the hill by a new 
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road ten years ago, looked like a garrison 
besieged by an army a million strong; the 
little pines, like scouts, crowding down to 
the streets and the door-yards; the larger 
trees behind ; closed up by the dense green 
beyond,—a mighty oncoming host, bent on 
covering up all traces of hostile humanity. 
In twenty years a tree grows that is worth 
$10, and, then, the slaughter begins anew. 
Our father sold a great pasture ‘for a 
song,” when we were a boy, where now is 
a dense forest, which, in our possession to- 
day, would be a handsome set-off for our 
ministry of education in the South. There 
are now hardly 7oo people in that old 
township, and the woods are coming back 
to their ancient haunts till, perhaps, another 
generation may see it resolved back to its 
ancient estate,— one of the loveliest of the 
multitude of beautiful New England country 
towns. 

Here, in a strictly true object-lesson, 
have we pictured the history of thousands 
of these old townships of the New England 
and Middle States east of the Alleghanies. 
For 250 years the hand of every man has 
been against the forests. The children re- 
joiced in the woods, only to be repulsed in 
their best instincts by the destructive spirit 
in family, church, and school, till, grown 
to man’s and woman’s estate, the furious 
American god, Enterprise, has swept like 
a besom of wrath through the leafy glory 
of the land. The ax and the flame have 
done their work. And, now, when, as in 
our own town, nature once more as- 
serts her rights, the present generation is 
appalled by the fact that this pitiless 
destruction has made a desert of half the 
country. The streams dry up or swell to 
torrents in desolating floods ; the old farms 
are worn out, and the glory of the land has 
departed. And this year the Forestry 
Congress meets in the capital of new 
Massachusetts, to hold council together 
on the way of repairing this damage and 
setting in motion some train of blessed 
influence that may restore the old waste 
places and, possibly, arrest the danger that 
impends over whole States and sections of 
the country. 

Already has this good work well begun 
in the movement of the past twenty years. 
During that time the indefatigable corps 
of scientific and agricultural investigators 
has spread before people a prodigious quan- 
tity of valuable information. The facts of 
the situation can now be known by any in- 
telligent and interested inquirer. Along with 
this movement of the experts has come an 
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awakening of popular interest in the orna- 
mentation of villages, the establishment of 
public grounds and park-like cemeteries ; 
a powerful influence in modifying the old 
pagan horror of death; the decoration of 
private estates; the cultivation of the or- 
chard, the garden, and the greenhouse, and 
all that makes for beauty and refinement in 
home life. Of course, this impulse is most 
powerful in the oldest part of the Northern 
States, where it costs more to make a lawn 
or preserve a city grass-plot than in any 
part of the country; although it is spread- 
ing through the North-west and the Pacific 
coast, where nature is such a bountiful 
helper. Coming home to Massachusetts 
in 1872, after a twenty years’ absence, we 
were amazed at the wonderful transforma- 
tion of the more prosperous portions of the 
New England States. No part of Christen- 
dom, not even England, can surpass the 
beauty of a large portion of these orginal 
North-eastern States during the six months 
of their brief summer and glorious au- 
tumn. 

The rescue of Niagara and the effort to 
preserve the Adirondack country in New 
York; the great inspiration of tree-plant- 
ing in the prairie States, and the occasional 
spurt of experimental forestry on the sea- 
sands, are all symptoms of the rising tide. 
But, underneath this agitation of the sur- 
face, we look chiefly to the education of 
the children for that intelligent interest in 
the beauty and use of the woods which 
alone can be relied on to stay the plague 
of destruction now raging through the 
land. 

For, we repeat, the whole history of 
social reform in America is a practical 
commentary on the fact that agitation is 


_ only effective when it leads to education. 


And the education of a great, composite, 
rapidly changing people, like ours, is one 
of the most difficult and gradual processes 
in human affairs. But, unless we are pre- 
pared to face a period of bitter disappoint- 
ment, recoil, and revulsion, even to a 
more reckless and barbaric despoiling of 
the woods than ever, we must begin the 
mighty task of educating the children of 
to-day in that knowledge and love of nature 
which will interpose a resolute majority 
between the ‘‘ trees of the wood ” and their 
enemies in the years now upon us. It 
does not follow that because a practice is 
demonstrated to be ruinous to society the 
people will abandon it. Slavery was 
argued down twenty years before 2,000,000 
men in arms were marshaled to drive it 





into the sea. In the face of the most 
advanced physiology, even new Boston 
swims in bad whiskey, and the people of 
the United States pay more for strong 
drink than for bread and meat. Only a 
conviction rooted deep in a sentiment, it- 
self the outgrowth of an intense natural 
love, can abide the storm and stress of our 
awful republican life. So, to our view, 
the whole question of the preservation and 
restoration of our forests and the general 
protection of the land from its myriad de- 
spoilers is a question of the education of the 
children. How can we work at bringing 
out the New Version of the Children in 
the Wood? 

First, in the family and the church; we 
couple these together because in our coun- 
try the church, in losing its grip on the 
state, has taken a firmer hold onthe home. 
We are inclined to believe that not even 
the teachers or the editors can do so much 
just now, as the ministers of religion, of 
every faith, in awakening the people, es- 
pecially that class of the people who most 
need to be awakened to their duty in this 
regard to the children. We are now 
forming a national habit of expensive 
family life. The style of living that in all 
other ages and countries has been reserved 
for the more favored classes, is now the 
ambition of every merchant’s clerk or 
young farmer and his wife, from down-east 
to Alaska. There is no sin in elegant liv- 
ing, if honestly earned and paid for, pro- 
vided the elegance is genuine and the re- 
finement strikes through the surface to the 
soul. Here is the call of God to the clergy 
of our land, if ever such a call was heard, 
to warn, instruct, and guide the masses of 
the people in the expenditure of money for 
the ornamental side of life. If the pres- 
ent insanity for expensive dress, housing, 
equipage, and loud amusements that adver- 
tise the pocket while they exhaust, distract, 
and debauch the boys and girls, is to be 
checked, the time is at hand. 

And when we remember that, even in 
the North, a large, and, in the South, an 
overwhelming majority of the people live 
in country or suburban homes, the way 
seems open for a beautiful revival of in- 
telligent enthusiasm in the enjoyment of 
nature. The child invariably prefers a 
wholesome out-door enjoyment to the hide- 
ous caricature of the weakness of the elders 
which is thrust upon him in-doors. How 
easy for the parent, in country life, to edu- 
cate this longing for the woods, the garden 
and the field into a habit of caring for 
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everything that grows; to utilize the glo- 
rious summer and autumn in excursions 
and out-door pleasures that depend on 
nature more than on an expensive lunch- 
basket and a brass band for success ; to lay 
out a course of winter study which shall 
train every eye to watch for the coming of 
spring, while it makes of the most humble 
interior a lovely reproduction of the out- 
ward world! 

But to this end the church must codper- 
ate. What a marvel it is: that, with such 
a point of departure as the childish love for 
the outer world, the church attempts so 
seldom to lead its youthful disciples 
‘‘through nature up to nature’s God!” 
The Sunday-school, of all schools, should 
adopt the natural methods of instruction, 
and bring in the attractions of the out-door 
world to reénforce the moral and religious 
duties of life. If the church had more 
closely followed the Bible, in its perpetual 
blending of the glory and gloom of the 
outward creation with the spiritual training 
of men, we should be farther along than 
to-day. And if the church can realize that 
the natural childish love of enjoyment is as 
legitimate as the love of duty, and, by 
hearty sympathy with the sunny side of 
childhood and youth, seek to direct the 
amusements of the young, we may find 
relief from the dead-lock between the pulpit 
and the juvenile side of the pews. Here is 
an easy and natural method of education in 
family and church, by which the attention 
of the children may be directed from the 
troubled ways of wasteful and destructive 
pleasure to the natural enjoyments that will 
at once fill them with the purest delight, 
and establish them in some worthy knowl- 
edge of the world in which they live. 

But the most available agency for train- 
ing American children to love of the woods 
is the American school, especially the 
common school, which, spite of its enemies, 
is destined to be the university of the vast 
majority of our people. The worst thing 
that can be said for the old education that 
is passing away is that it had so dim an eye 
for nature. The district school-house of 
half a century ago was a children’s prison, 
as far as instruction in nature-knowledge 
was concerned. And the most important 
change in the common school is the return 
to nature, especially in the instruction and 
discipline of little children, whereby they 
are taught from natural objects, brought 
face to face with common affairs, till their 
eyes are opened to the exceeding grandeur 
and glory of the outward world. Unfortu- 
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nately this reform is too much confined to 
the city and village graded school, and 
thousands of towns in the heart of the 
beautiful country, often in the shadow of 
the most inspiring scenery, are still plodding 
on in the old deadening process of book 
cramming, as jealous of nature as if the 
whole visible universe were a conspiracy 
against the progress of their school. 

But the good work still goes on with 
more rapid impetus every year. Whatever 
a child does not know at the age of twelve, 
he should be at home in the world in 
which he lives. The names and _ habits 
of the trees, flowers, and plants; some 
knowledge of crops and what pertains to 
the working of the soil; a glimpse under 
the veil of the wonders of geology ; enough 
of interest in the creatures that people the 
waters and air to inspire its future studies ; 
above all, a trained eye and an awakened 
soul as it goes about the world, —all this 
is possible without overtasking the mind, 
or the neglect of really useful book-learn- 
ing, by utilizing the natural longing of 
the youngest child to know and take hold 
of and follow up everything that comes 
in its way. And in this style of instruc- 
tion will be found the real solution of the 
tangle of moral and religious teaching, on 
which a portion of the clergy seem bent 
upon forcing a conflict. A generation of 
children, grounded in the pure love and 
knowledge of the natural world, can be 
developed without the birch, and led up 
to the sanctities of life without the droning 
of dry moral maxims or the invasion of 
the school-house by sectarian zeal. 

For this reason the work done by the 
leaders of this movement in the homes, 
the schools, and the churches, lies at the 
bottom of all progress. It is not an orna- 
mental annex to the solid and scientific 
center of the reform, but the foundation 
on which the whole structure must rise. 

A people thus instructed in home, 
church, school-house, and press, will 
gladly listen to and appreciate statistics of 
forestry, and send men to the state-house 
who, to the accomplishments of the politi- 
cal worker, will add the intelligence and 
refined taste of the gentleman. If it be 
said this method of operation is too slow 
and circuitous, we reply, it is the only 
road by which any good thing comes to 
American society to stay. There is no 
country where a superior class can do so 
little against, or so much along with, a 
well-instructed and sympathetic people as 
our own. ; 
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Within the past five years we have trav- 
ersed fifteen of the sixteen Southern States 
of our Union, many of them in a way that 
has revealed to us the wonderful resources 
of this empire, till 1860 virtually un- 
known even to the Southern people, and 
as surely hidden from the nation as if sepa- 
rated by the Atlantic Ocean. We appre- 
ciate their wealth of soil, of mines, of 
water-power, of river and coast, teeming 
with life. But our highest admiration is 
reserved for the boundless forest world, in 
which more than half the area of the ma- 
jority of these States still slumbers. And 
here we see an impending danger, only to be 
averted by a revival of interest as extensive 
as the public opinion of the whole country. 
Already these precious woodlands are be- 
ing absorbed by great corporations, with 
no care beyond their immediate money 
value. The illiterate masses of the lower 
laboring class, of both races, are not at all 
awake to the need of protection; and, be- 
tween the upper and nether mill-stone of 
corporate greed and low-down barbarism, 
the forests are beginning to fall. And, 
with modern means of clearing the land, 
this may not be a work of many years. 
Another generation may see every South- 
ern State stripped as bare of its valuable 
woods as the bleakest hill of New Eng- 
land. The South, of all countries, can 
least endure this despoiling. With the 
disappearance of these vast forests will 
come the degenerating of the soil, the 
change of rivers to destructive torrents, the 
outbreak of disease, and the ravage of the 
wondrous beauty of foliage that is the 
greatest charm of the sunny land. It is 
high time the thoughtful people of these 
States were up and doing, if this curse is 
to be averted, —a wreck and ravage com- 


‘pared with which the destruction wrought 


by the civil war was a little thing. Every 
leading journal in the South should be en- 
listed in this work. The agricultural 
colleges should lead in the reform. The 
superior schools, especially the great 
schools for colored youth, should make the 
care of the land one of the fundamental 
branches of instruction. Every new com- 
mon school should insist upon that qualifi- 
cation of the teacher in the natural methods 
of imparting knowledge which can alone 
open the eyes and train the soul of the new 
generation. ; 

We do not conceal the vastness of the 
work we propose, and what a mighty 


downfall of our Southern forests must 
come before the dead point can be turned. 
But the best work is work at long 
range, and we have boundless faith in 
good beginnings, however small. There 
is in the Southern character an ambition 
and pride to excel, and an electric enthusi- 
asm, when aroused to action, which will 
work wonders in any good cause. If we 
can touch the spring of the fiery courage 
that drove Pickett’s fifteen thousand up 
Cemetery Hill, at Gettysburgh, ‘+ into the 
jaws of death,” or that almost supernatural 
endurance that left our eleven revolted 
States, in 1865, the most pathetic wreck 
of modern history, and harness that motive- 
power to the blessed crusade in behalf of 
the children, they will see to it that their 
fair land shall not be dragged out of the 
woods to become a scorched and seamed 
corpse under the blazing sun and the 
raging flood. 

We believe in hard work in all these 
great enterprises for the civilization of our 
people and the fashioning of our wondrous 
country into the image of a paradise to 
come, fairer than any lost Eden of the 
ages that are gone. And we also believe 
that the pioneers in this beneficent forestry 
reform have a right to solace their work 
with a vision of what may be in the years 
before them, when the whole people begin 
to comprehend what a land they live in 
and what a heaven can be made amid the 
environment of this glorious, visible world. 
Was ever a nation full of men, since the 
first pair trod the forest-wilds of Eden, so 
favored in their place of abode as the fifty 
millions abiding in this republic, still more 
than half a wilderness, stretching from 
sea to sea? Our mission is to arouse and 
educate this people till they are worthy of 
their splendid estate. 

When our poets can tune their lyres to 
the thunder of the waterfall and the solemn 
song of the woods; when our novelists 
can find, in the broad, human life, and the 
marvelous history of this people an in- 
spiration beyond the eccentricities and 
monstrosities of our crude metropolitan 
society ; when we can, all around, wake up 
to the realization of the wondrous apti- 
tudes of this continental garden God has 
given us to dress and keep, then will come 
the great reward to these faithful men and 
women now toiling at the new version of 
the old scripture of the Children in the 
Wood. 

A. D. Mayo. 
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‘¢ComME around and dine with me ez 
famille, and after dinner we’ll have a chat 
and smoke, and, if you play billiards, we'll 
have a game.” 

Such was the hospitable invitation which 


a friend gave me one summer evening 
not long since. I could not refuse, and 
indeed I had no desire to do so, and, crav- 
ing his indulgence while I stepped into a 
chance haberdasher’s, where I made my- 
self more presentable with fresh neck-linen, 
we boarded an up-town car, and in the 
course of time arrived at his handsome 
house in the suburbs. 

The dinner was unexceptionable, and 
the bright, pretty wife, in her dainty 
white raiment, made it so pleasant for the 
bachelor visitor that I sighed when coffee 
was finished and my host said : — 

‘¢ Take a cigar and we’ll adjourn to the 
billiard-room. I haven’t played for so 
long, by the way, that you will have no 
difficulty in demolishing me.” 

We mounted the stairs, removed the 
table-cover, and after some difficulty in 


finding the balls, which were finally res- 
urrected from a catch-all in the nursery, 
we commenced play. Such a game of 
billiards was never played before, 1 am 


sure. The cues which were not warped 
into pronounced double curves had lost 
their tips, which the little wife, who had 
followed us to watch her husband’s prow- 
ess, explained by saying that the hopeful 
of the family had been using them as 
Winchesters forhis soldier company. The 
balls, from constant nursery use, had 
grown dry and cracked, and although not 
precisely elliptical, like those of the Mi- 
kado’s victim, had long since departed 
from that regularity of shape conducive to 
the happy performance of a three-cushion 
draw. The table, originally an excellent 
make of a popular firm, 4% X 9g, had evi- 
dently been longing for the repairer for 
some months. 

In reply to some rather forcible remarks 
from my friend, who had evidently played 
a fair game in his time, the little lady said, 
in a most innocent way : — 

‘¢ Will, I wonder if the water that came 
through the ceiling from that broken pipe 
last winter didn’t damage the table a 
little?” 

That ended the game, and we went 


FOR THE HOME AND CLUB. 


laughing down to the smoking-room, 
‘“* Will” explaining that, from his wife’s 
inaptitude at the game, and from the fact 
that none of his near neighbors played, the 
table had been left to care for itself for 


some months. 

The experience was not new to me. 
Many of my friends own tables, but I 
know of but one on which I can really 
enjoy a game. 

The billiard-table in the home needs no 
advocate, for few homes of pretension are 
without one at this day ; but billiards as a 
game of skill in the home sadly needs the 
support of many champions. 

The game of billiards as it is played at 
the present day is perhaps not so well 
adapted to the home as the old English 
game of a score of yearsago. Particularly 
has it fallen into disuse as a ladies’ game. 
This ought not to be so, for of all royal 
games, of all games requiring the combina- 
tion of a correct eye, a steady hand, a 
thinking head, billiards possesses the 
greatest fascination for those who pursue 
it far enough to acquire a moderate degree 
of skill, and insight into its possibilities. 
As an in-door game it has no superior. 
The exercise which it gives, while not in 
the least violent, is admirable in its char- 
acter and scope, for a great range of 
muscles is brought into play. 

It is altogether probable — though I 
throw this out as from one entirely un- 
versed in the intricacies of the subject — 
that modern methods of fashionable female 
dress preclude that freedom of movement 
which would enable a woman to play the 
game without constant use of a bridge ; but 
does this necessarily condemn the game 
for women? Just as there are now tennis 
costumes, and_ pedestrian-costumes, and 
tricycle-costumes, for ladies, why do they 
not adopt a billiard-costume, and assume 
their proper place in the home billiard- 
room? Of course there are exceptions to 
all rules, and, just as I have seen women 
who were fine rifle-shots and good swim- 
mers, and excellent bowlers, so have I, 
once in a great while, seen a woman who 
could hold her own with her husband at 
an after-dinner game of billiards, and my 
experience in such cases has been —[ tell 
it for those who are afraid of making guys 
of themselves—that I have never seen a 
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cue handled as charmingly, and have never 
seen the graceful curves of the female form 
appear to such striking advantage as in 
such games. 

Young women, learn the game of bill- 
iards, and learn it well! It will repay you 
a thousand times for your trouble by its 
charm ; and who knows but that some day 
the skill which you acquire will keep a 
restless husband from his club when fire- 


side and music will have failed? 

The home billiard-table may be made, 
with little trouble, an instrument of most 
excellent moral influence. This fact is 
self-evident and self-proved, and needs no 
further urging; yet how often is it over- 
looked by fathers and mothers anxious 
about their sons; and if a table is bought 
how seldom is a systematic and prolonged 
effort made to enable it to exert its fullest 
influence ! 

Billiards is a complete recreation for the 
mind-weary man who is constantly occu- 
pied with brain-work through the day. 
The single exception among my table- 
owning friends— the one who keeps his 
table with its balls and cues in thorough 
order — is a manof considerable eminence 
in the practice of a special branch of the 
law. His time by day is fully occupied 
with absorbing business. He finds it diffi- 
cult to keep his mind from his cases during 
his dinner and while reading his evening 
paper; but when, as happens regularly at 
eight o’clock in the evening, his near neigh- 
bor—an old bachelor —drops in for the 
customary evening game, he tells me that 
business cares fade away and he is soon 
lost to everything but the beauties of the 
game and his solicitude at the growing 
length of his opponent’s string. With the 
perfect change of thought comes immediate 
‘ rest, and he is enabled in the morning to 
take up the old thread with revived clear- 
ness of intellect. 

In what I have to say of billiards for 
the club I shall treat it only as an in-door 
recreation for the club which is devoted 
to an out-door sport. 

The winter life of the boating or bicy- 
cling club is growing in this country to 
resemble in some respects the life of the 
ordinary social club. In the main, how- 
ever, it differs. It is breezier, more whole- 
some, purer, freer from petty vices and 
dissipations, and entirely lacking in the 
larger ones which so often insinuate them- 
selves in an underground way into social 
clubs, or flaunt themselves openly in 
certain organizations which bear the same 
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name. The average social club is a sorry 
training-school for the young man whose 
character is-not solidly formed; while the 
average bicycle club is one of the best 
schools into which he can be thrown. 

At the present day nearly all of the larger 
clubs of this last sort have their billiard 
and pool tables, and several are also fur- 
nished with bowling-alleys and more or 
less complete gymnasiums. The first 
thing which comes, however, is apt to be 
a billiard or pool table, usually the latter, 
or occasionally a combination of the two ; 
but this is usually a poor substitute for 
either. The pool-table becomes at once 
popular with the men who have never 
learned the beauties of billiards, and the 
game is perhaps a jollier and more 
social one from the fact that more men can 
join in without spoiling the sport. A 
great variety of games too can be played 
upon the pool-table. In addition to the 
regular game of fifteen-balls, it may be 
varied by playing the ‘ call game,” the 
‘French game,” ‘* seven-up” (with the 
fifteen ball for ‘* high,” the one ball for 
**low,” the nine ball for ‘* Jack,” and the 
most points for ‘‘ game’’). The old Eng- 
lish pocket game with four balls, the so- 
called ‘*‘ Spanish game,” and what I have 
heard called the “New York game,” 
which consists in ** freezing” two balls in 
front of each pocket, thus disposing of 
twelve and placing the remaining three in 
a transverse line in the center of the table, 
also ‘*frozen.” The game consists in 
each player trying to see how many shots 
it will take him to pocket all the balls, the 
one taking the greatest number of shots of 
course losing the game. 

But after all, in spite of the fact that 
there is a great deal more to the game of 
fifteen-ball pool than the average player 
has any conception of, it can never com- 
pare, as a game of skill, to billiards. The 
devotees to billiards are more constant, and, 
if the gambling spirit is not allowed to enter, 
they are thoroughly repaid by the pleasure 
which they find in it; and hence we find 
that all through the winter evenings the 
billiard-table is always occupied, and men 
are waiting their chance to play, while the 
pool-table is often left alone. 

In entering upon the purchase of a pool 
or billiard table nearly every club is 
actuated by more selfish motives than to 
simply make the club attractive to its 
members. It wishes to make of the table 
asource of revenue, and as such it is 
always profitable as an investment. Where 
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both billiard and pool tables cannot be 
bought, the choice should be in favor of 
pool, as interesting a larger class of the 
members, and as being nearly twice as 
profitable in the end, both on account of 
this fact, and from the other facts that the 
games are shorter, and that more men can 
play at the same time. 

Where the funds at the disposal of a club 
are small, but where its rooms are suffi- 
ciently large to admit of one or two tables, it 
isthe simplest matter in the world to purchase 
a table by the formation of a stock company. 
For example, when bicycling was in its in- 
fancy in this country, and when the club to 
which I belonged was small and poor, the 
members wished a pool-table as an attrac- 
tion and as a source of revenue, the latter 
being the main object, for in those days the 
sport of bicycling was in itself a sufficient 
attraction to take men to the club to talk 
of the wheel and to polish away at spokes 
and things for the sake of fussing over the 
beloved animal. Well, an enterprising 
individual, with a public spirit, born per- 
haps of a love of gain, proposed to start a 
company with a capital stock of $300, and 
to dispose of it in sixty shares at $5, vol- 
unteering to take ten or twenty shares 
himself. 

With the amount thus subscribed a pool- 
table was to be purchased and the members 
to be assessed one-half of the regular rates 
for play, and when the amount expended 
upon the table had been thus returned, 
plus twelve per cent.,to the investors, 
the table was to be formally turned over 
to the club, and the vote of thanks, in con- 
sequence, was to be placed to‘the credit 
account, along with the twelve per cent. 
and a due supply of approving consciences. 
It was a beautiful scheme, perfectly simple, 
and perfectly sure to succeed, and to be 
profitable both to the stockholders and to 
theclub. Strange to say, it did succeed; 
probably it was the only ‘ perfectly sure 
thing” in the way of an investment that 
ever did succeed. The company (limited) 
was organized, an office was given to every 
member, certificates of stock, beautifully 
ornamented with palm-trees, and Japanese 
fans, and flamingoes, and the other decora- 
tions furnished by the ordinary job-printing 
office, were issued, and the title —** The 
Riverside Bicycle and Tricycle Club Pool- 
Table Stock Association” — was long 
enough to cause the bosom of every mem- 
ber to swell with pride. 

To be brief, the table paid for itself, and 
for the expenses of the company, to say 
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nothing of the twelve per cent., in exactly 
eight months, and at the expiration of that 
time a special club-meeting was called and 
the president of the stock association, in a 
glowing speech, in which he dwelt partic- 
ularly upon the philanthropy of himself 
and his associates, turned ‘‘ the table and 
the balls, and the cues, and the chalk, and 
the printed rules etc., etc,” over to the club, 
and was replied to in a speech equally 
fervid by the president of the club. The 
vote of thanks forth came, the approving 
consciences were there, the twelve per cent. 
had been paid, and all turned out as the 
originator of the project had prophesied. 
The only drawback to the complete happi- 
ness of the other members of the stock 
company was the fact that, while in their 
anxiety to make the table pay they had 
spent in play much more than the exorbi- 
tant interest on their investment, the said 
originator of the project knew nothing of 
the game, refused to learn, and put his 
interest, it is supposed, safely away to the 
betterment of his bank account. 

But the table flourished. It earned over 
$500 in the first eighteen months for the club 
treasury. The club grew, and mainly on the 
strength of the old pool-table it rented a 
handsome house and added a billiard-table 
and a piano, and other luxuries undreamed 
of in the early days. The pool-table is still 
the most honored institution in the club, and 
will never be sold whilst one of the older 
men remains to tell its story. 

The scheme of payment for games gives 
every club more or less trouble, and the 
one usually adopted, of hanging up a tin 
box with a slit in it, and trusting to every 
man to drop in his share at the close of the 
game is successful or not, according as the 
members and their friends are, as a class, 
conscientious or ‘‘ forgetful.” The diffi- 
culty of making change necessitates the use 
of the I.0.U. system, to a great extent, and 
the treasurer of any club, no matter how 
upright its members are, will tell you that 
this is a ** confounded nuisance,” and that, 
in the long run, it loses the club considera- 
ble money. 

I never see one of these slips of paper 
but that I think of the ridiculous but very 
characteristic yarn which ‘‘ Secretary ” tells 
in one of his bright Baltimore letters to 
The Wheel, of how the treasurer takes a 
trip South, and immediately the ‘* sponge” 
of the club shows up for the first time in 
six months, borrews a cigarette from one 
man and a dollar from another, drinks up 
all the water in the cooler, plays pool all 
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the evening, and for 61 cents due the box 
is discovered putting in an 1.O.U. for six- 
teen, which he mystifyingly explains by 
saying that he had sprained his wrist in 
a header and was obliged to write with his 
left hand! 

‘¢ Sponges,” alas, are found in all clubs. 
They will put in the box punched quarters, 
or foreign coins, or coat buttons. They 
will drop in 1.0.U.’s with no name signed, 
or will adopt the plan of our Baltimore 
friend ; and there is no way to prevent it so 
long as they remain unknown. Perhaps 
the best plan with which I am familiar is 
to furnish the janitor, if the club should 
have such a useful article, with checks to 
sell, and make a strict rule that no money 
and no paper be allowed in the cash-box. 

I have seen club tables which were in 
miserable condition, — uneven, dirty, cloth 
full of holes, balls chipped, and few or no 
decent cues. Again, however, I have seen 
them in first-rate condition. If a club 
should have among its members one or 
two of a mechanical and ingenious turn, 
who have plenty of club spirit (and what 
club has not?), these men can readily keep 
things up in prime style. Make one of 
them *‘ official cue-tipper,” and he will 
purchase an instrument and a bottle of fish- 
glue, and will work an hour once a week, 
and your favorite cue will always be 
tipped; let another watch the men who 
set up the table originally, and when ina 
few months it becomes necessary to level 
it up or turn the cloth, he will be perfectly 
able, with the assistance of the janitor, to 
do it himself. Above all things keep the 
table well brushed and covered at night, 
and post conspicuous rules prohibiting the 
making of massé shots and sitting upon the 
table to reach the ball in a difficult position, 
as the former is apt to cut the cloth, and 
the latter will surely rack the table. 

After all, the strictest rule to be ob- 
served in connection with club billiards 
and pool, and the most necessary one, is 
the suppression of anything akin to gam- 
bling, even in its simplest form. The in- 
troduction of the game of pin-pool, which 
depends for its interest entirely on the 
fact that a small stake is necessary, is a 
demoralizing thing in any club, as I have 
seen in more instances than one. There 


is always sure to be in every organization 
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of the sort a larger or smaller number 
of men who are only too susceptible to 
the charm of games of chance, and who 
catch the gambling fever in the minimum 
of time. I have seen young men’s pros- 
pects in life materially altered for the 
worse in the course of a couple of years 
by small gambling alone, which began 
at the club billiard-table. Such men are 
weak creatures, it is true, who need only 
a little start to send them down-hill with 
ever-growing speed ; but each man should 
say to himself, ‘* it is not at my club where 
such a one can get this start.” The veto on 
stakes of all sorts should be strong and de- 
cided, for these things grow not only in- 
individuals but in clubs, and one step over 
the bounds of strict prohibition leads to 
another very soon. Many of my readers 
know of one Eastern bicycle club of 
promise which was broken up by this 
very practice, gradually carried to an ex- 
treme. I recall this instance to their 
minds simply to point my moral and to 
show that I am not merely sermonizing 
for the pleasure of it. 

This glance at the only dark side of 
billiards for the club is given solely as a 
warning. With a well-observed rule on 
this point, everything is in favor of the 
introduction of the game. It is an ad- 
mirable recreation; it exercises and im- 
proves certain desirable faculties of mind 
and body; it renders evenings at the club 
pleasant; it attracts men there who possi- 
bly would spend the evening less profit- 
ably ; and, above all, fromthe club stand- 
point, it does a great deal towards paying 
the running expenses of the club. Where 
have I met such jolly fellows, where have 
I heard so many bright sayings, where 
have I listened to such songs, as in the 
club billiard-room? 

I look back to it as the most delightful 
place of all my bachelor resorts. Many 
an evening, after a long session with 
books or at the writing-table, I have 
mounted my wheel and pushed out to 
the club for one game and one song be- 
fore bed. Insomnia was banished in this 
way, and to the club billiard-table, no 
less than to the wheel, I owe a deep debt 
of gratitude. Many another young man 
away from home no doubt has found the 
same pleasure in it, and many another will. 


Fohn Upshur. 








It had rained for two weeks. Certain 
evil-disposed grumblers, doubtless from 
the far North, insinuated that it had 
rained all winter ; but we know that this was 
rather a base insinuation, for the afternoon 
of our arrival in New Orleans was as sunny 
asa day in June, True there followed, 
immediately, dreary days of sunless sky 
and chilling dampness which succeeded 
each other with such monotonous regu- 
larity that we began to view the swiftly 
approaching Mardi Gras season with dark 
forebodings. 

**Oh! the carnival days will be delight- 
fully pleasant,” a resident assured us. 

‘¢ Do you really think so?” I questioned 
dubiously, for the bare suggestion seemed 
absurd, from every present indication. 

‘¢T am sure of it,” was the reply, ‘** for 
I never knew a rainy Mardi Gras.” 

And so it proved this year, though Ju- 
piter Pluvius held undisputed sway even 
into Sunday night. Rex was expected to 
make his triumphal entry into the city, 
accompanied by his dukes and _ nobles, 
about the hour of ten Monday morning, 


and long before that time Canal street and | 


the intersecting thoroughfares, St. Charles 
and Carondelet, through which the caval- 
cade was to pass, were thronged with 
eager crowds. Almost every building sup- 
ported a balcony of rude boarding, draped 
with white cambric, with the royal colers 
of His Majesty, — green, gold and purple, 
—or frequently with the more familiar 
red, white and blue of the national stand- 
ard; while the flags of the chief foreign 
nationalities, and Japanese lanterns with- 
out number, helped to supply the higher 
coloring of a most brilliant picture. 

In former years when making this visit 
to his beloved subjects in the western 
world, the king had approached the city 
by the river,— coming from no one knew 
where, — save that on the morning preced- 
ing Mardi Gras the dim, gray, winter 
dawn, in successive years, had revealed 
his splendid flotilla steaming proudly to- 
wards the realm of carnival and general 
joy; and we are told of the manner of his 
disembarkation, of the pealing of bells, the 
shriek of whistles, the booming of cannon, 
and the shouts of the enthusiastic populace. 

Never has old-world king been welcomed 
with greater pomp or show of loyalty, and 
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never in republican America has been 
witnessed a greater absurdity. But in the 
year of our Lord 1885 the king took it into 
his royal cranium to come to town by rail, 
in a special train, which thundered into the 
daylight of Monday, February 16, at a point 
some sixty miles north of New Orleans. 
Then the telegraphic instruments clicked 
from time to time the glad messages that 
the king was in excellent good health, and 
yearned to meet his chosen subjects; that 
the king had passed a very comfortable 
night, and was now at breakfast; that the 
king had been met by the deputation sent 
out to welcome him, and was now within 
a few miles of the city. 

A little later there was the arrival: the 
long procession headed by soldiery ; the 
king costumed as Charles VII., and seated 
upon a magnificent white charger, followed 
by his retinue of dukes and nobles in a 
long line of carriages; the parade through 
the principal streets; the presentation, by 
the mayor, of the city’s golden keys upon 
a richly embroidered cushion of purple 
velvet, a sweet little gir] assisting in the 
ceremony. 

How it all comes back to me as a dream! 
A dream of pomp, and splendor, and roy- 
alty, with nothing real but the gorgeous 
costumes, the decorations, the music, and 
the sunshine. 

The royal procession includes, in ad- 
dition to His Majesty’s household troop 
and several companies of marines, various 
resident and visiting military organiza- 
tions. These were followed last year 
by four vans with some thirty masquers. 
personating. the Queen of Comedy and 
her court, and following these came 
mounted trumpeters, heralds, and stand- 
ard-bearers in gold mail; then a squad- 
ron of men-at-arms composing the king’s 
body-guard, similarly costumed, preced- 
ing several important court personages 
in full armor. Then the special guard 
of honor with His Majesty Rex on horse- 
back, and twelve carriages with courtiers 
and members of the royal host in plumed 
caps, gaudy cloaks, and velvet doublets 
of rich colors. handsomely embroidered. 
But the central figure was Rex, robed in a 
tunic of blue satin, heavily embroidered in 
gold, and bound at the waist by a crimson 
velvet belt studded with precious stones ; 
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a mantle of light-blue velvet adorned with 
gold embroidery and bordered with ermine ; 
cape of white fur, golden armor upon 
arms and limbs, and golden gauntlets ; 
upon his head a crown set with gems, 
from which fell a mass of curls. His 
horse, richly caparisoned, was led by two 
equerries in blue and scarlet, and his side- 
arms were covered with filagree and 
jewels. 

' Last year the royal reception was held 
at the Exposition Grounds, the royal party 
and an immense concourse of invited 
guests and visitors embarking and _ pro- 
ceeding thither upon some twenty steam- 
boats that had been drawn up in line along 
the levee at the foot of Canal street. The 
scene on the river front as the flotilla moved 
away was one long to be remembered 
The fleet of United States ships-of-war, 
under Admiral Jonett,— the Zennessee, 
Alliance, Galena, and Yantic, — lying 
in midstream, with their yards manned, 
and gayly decorated with bunting from rail 
to peak; the countless multitude upon 
shore surging into every open space and 
vantage-ground, almost to the water’s edge ; 
the procession of elaborately “decorated 
steamers, with their living freight, floating 
majestically out into the stream, amidst the 
booming of cannon, the ringing of bells, 
and the cheers that arose in one mighty 
burst of sound from the dense mass of 
humanity on shore. 

We were already fatigued with witness- 
ing so much magnificence, and concluded 
to forego the kingly state and royal splendor 
of the reception at His Majesty’s improvised 
court, especially as the evening’s exercises 
promised so much greater enjoyment. We 
learned, however, that the gorgeous farce 
was admirably played to the last line ; that 
the main Exposition building suddenly be- 
came a palace with soldiers and watchers 
upon the battlements; that there was a 
throne upon which a jovial yet kindly 
monarch received the homage of a great 
concourse of loyal and loving subjects. 
Then followed a royal banquet, while the 
loyal and loving subjects were scrambling 
and fighting their way out of the building 
and into the street cars running to the city, 
and, we were told a little later on, the king 
and suite returned to ‘* the winter palace ” 
—in town—in a special train, for a few 
hours of seclusion from public gaze. 

We were fortunate in having friends at 
court, and through their influence we were 
favored with invitations to the king’s ball 
upon Mardi Gras evening, as well as to 
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the ball of the Krewe of Proteus, which 
usually comes off upon the preceding even- 
ing. By court favor, it may be, or at 
least some very courteous favor, we were 
invited to witness the three street-pageants 
that were down on the program, from the 
balcony of the popular C—— club, on 
Canal street. 

The scene upon Canal street on the even- 
ing, as viewed from the club balcony, 
was brilliant in the extreme. The throng 
of waiting spectators filled all space on 
either side as far as eye could reach; 
and above this moving mass of people 
stretched away an uninterrupted line of 
crowded balconies, their handsome decora- 
tions resplendent in the light of thousands 
of gas-jets grouped into hundreds of legends 
and emblems, and crowned with tiny 
globes of colored glass, while from the 
cloudless sky above a million stars shone 
softly down upon the brilliant spectacle. 

After an age of waiting the head of the 
Protean pageant appeared, and then for 
nearly half an hour we gazed upon Proteus 
and his Krewe, as they unfolded to the 
vision a moving panorama of beautiful 
tableaux. 

The old sea-king, who, we are told, 
united with the gift of prophecy the power 
of transforming himself into many won- 
drous, shapes, first appeared. to the Cres- 
cent city in 1882, leading forth ‘* the 
strange gods of the Nile-land,” in illustra- 
tion of Egyptian theology. In 1883 he 
portrayed French romance with a long 
procession of kings and nobles in striking 
tableaux. The next year he came from the 
shores of the Mediterranean with the Tro- 
jan heroes. Last year, taking his subject 
from Mongolian mythology, he appeared 
in eighteen superb pictures upon mammoth 
floats, illustrating the ‘* Myths and Wor- 
ships of the Chinese.” On the first car 
was carried an immense Chinese lantern, 
fourteen feet in height, bearing the subject 
of the pageant. Then came Proteus, as 
Tien-Dze, the son of Heaven, in all the 
majesty and grandeur of the Emperor of 
China, seated upon a colossal bird of mag- 
nificent plumage, which stood upon an 
elevation representing the mountains of 
Vou-Vai. The car passes on, and before 


the spectator has ceased to gaze after it a 
dozen horses, led by grooms in scarlet dom- 
inos, slip into the space, a line of torch- 
bearers suddenly appears, and the second 
subject is brought to view — illustrating 
the Chinese theory of the creation, or 
The Chinese contended 


*¢ Pouan-Kou.” 
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that the first man, Pouan-Kou, was born 


of anegg. Thereupon the yolk solidified 
and became the earth; the white evapo- 
rated into thin air; the shell became the 
great dome of the heavens. The Adam 
was born in a covering of leaves. He 
stands upon the yellow earth formed of the 
yolk, and emerging from chaos. The upper 
portion of the egg represented the day; 
the lower side, spangled with stars and 
resting in the shadow of the sun, portrays 
the night. The gauzy fabric at the end 
of the egg simulates the territory of the 
air. Then followed the ‘* Tower of Fo- 
Ken;” the ‘* Las and Assouri,” or contest 
of good and evil spirits; ‘‘ The Birth of 
Confucius,” ‘* Festival of Lanterns,” and 
a dozen other beautiful and instructive sub- 
jects, down to the ‘‘ Judgment of the 
Dead,” ‘* Paradise,” and the final picture, 
*¢ Giehva,” the hell of the Chinese. The 
eighteenth float was a magnificent piece 
of paprer-maché work, of colossal propor- 
tions, representing regions of fire and ice, 
with the hapless souls doomed to torment 
seen clinging to the glistening icebergs, or 
half hidden in the lurid tongues of flame. 
But it was soon over, and the study and 
work of a whole year was as a bursted 
bubble. 

Scarcely is one Mardi Gras season a 
thing of the past before preparations are 
begun for another, a considerable amount 
of study being first required in the proper 


working up the subjects, with all the details ° 


of characters, costumes, and surroundings. 
Then artists are employed to prepare 
cartoons of the costumes and accessories, in 
which the minutest details are considered, 
and lastly the orders for making are sent 
to Paris. Meanwhile the builders and 
papier-maché and scenic artists begin 
work on the floats, and by the time these 
are receiving their finishing touches the 
costumes have arrived. The clubs or 
associations of gentlemen forming the 
‘¢ Proteus Krewe,” the ‘* Knights of Mo- 
mus,” the ‘* Mystic Krewe of Comus,” or 
the Rex association, make the proper as- 
signment of characters, and prepare for 
the momentous occasion. So secretly is 
everything carried on, it is claimed, — 
it may be true or false, —that even the 
wives of the participants are not only kept 
in blissful ignorance of everything per- 
taining to the affair but in ignorance of 
the fact, also, that their lords have any- 
thing to do with it. The floats are stored 
in some unused cotton warehouse, and 
thither the costumes are conveyed, and 
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donned, so that the first inkling the public 
receives of the sort of pageant they are to 
be treated to is the pageant itself as_ it 
bursts into view from some unfrequented 
part of the city. 

Mardi Gras, or Fat Tuesday, always 
precedes Ash Wednesday, with which is 
ushered in the Lenten season. From time 
immemorial Mardi Gras has been ob- 
served in New Orleans in some form; it 
was not until 1857, however, that there was 
any organized effort towards a fitting cele- 
bration of the day. In that year, February 
24, the Mystic Krewe of Comus made its 
debut in the principal streets of the city — 
about nine in the evening — with a series 
of pictures representing Paradise Lost, 
which was followed by a brilliant ball at 
the Gaieties theater. The society has 
given representations almost uninterrupt- 
edly since, excepting, of course, the years 
of the civil war. Rex first appeared in 
1872, the year in which the Grand Duke 
Alexis visited our country, the son of the 
Czar taking part in the festivities. In 
1876 yet another feature was added to the 
carnival season. The Knights of Momus, 
who had already given two fine entertain- 
ments on New Year’s eve, in 1872 and 
1873, decided to change their féte-day to 
the Thursday preceding Mardi Gras, when 
a series of magnificent tableaux represent- 
ing the four seasons was presented, fol- 
lowed, of course, by the inevitable ball. 
Then, as has been stated, another society, 
the Krewe of Proteus, appeared in 1882, 
making four leading associations. Men- 
tion should be made, however, of the 
burlesque association of the Phunny 
Phorty Phellows, which made its first 
appearance in 1878 as a comical finale 
to the Rex procession, and were town- 
talk for weeks; and of the Independent 
Order of Moons which paraded in 1881 
and following years to 1884. We did not 
see the Phunny Phorty in 1885, nor did 
the Krewe of Comus take any part in the 
carnival festivities that year. 

To return to the Proteus festival : as soon 
as the pageant had passed there was a 
grand rush towards the French opera- 
house on the part of those fortunate ones. 
who had been favored with invitations to 
the Proteus ball, which is a very select 
affair. I shall never forget our effort to 
cross Canal street, or how narrowly I 
escaped asphyxia in the crushing mass of 
writhing, struggling, helpless humanity, 
which ebbed and flowed like a resistless 
tide, at the corner of Bourbon street. Car- 
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riages were out of the question, —a few 
carriages there were, however, yet | ven- 
ture their occupants had seen nothing of 
the pageant. It was a blessed relief at last 
to find ourselves in the cloak-rooms of the 
opera-house, with a few precious moments 
left us in which to soothe ruffled feelings, 
smooth out wrinkles, and calmly deliberate 
upon 
“ Man’s inhumanity to man” 


inacrowd. A little later there was a burst 
of music. We passed out from the semi- 
darkness of the corridors into the blaze of 
countless gas-jets, which filled the vast 
auditorium with a flood of light, and a 
wondrous picture was unfolded to our gaze. 
There were boxes upon boxes, the reced- 
ing tiers rising above each other again and 
again, tier upon tier, to the fifth; and all 
this vast space filled with a sea of girlish 
faces, for every woman appeared to be in 
full dress, and the most mature matron in 
all the throng seemed to have in some 
manner renewed her youth. As for the 
gentlemen, they jostled each other in the 
corridors, haunted the anterooms, or 
packed themselves into out-of-the-way 
corners like sardines, for every seat in the 
fouse had been given up to the ladies. 

The entire parquet had been floored 
over on a level with the stage, and after a 
burst of melody from a band of musicians 
in one of the far galleries the immense 
curtain was withdrawn, and Proteus and 
the whole company taking part in the 
street pageant were grouped in all the 
splendor of their magnificent costumes 
before the beholder,—gods, priests, devils, 
warriors, mandarins, idols, dragons, and 
other monsters. Then the curtain fell, 
and four ladies, Proteus’ queen-elect and 
maids-of-honor, were led upon the floor. 
The curtain was again withdrawn, and, 
after the knights: had passed in review 
before the ladies, Proteus approached one 
of them, and, presenting her with a rare 
jewel, —a dragon of gold set with precious 
stones, —claimed her as his queen. The 
chief officers of his suite bowed before the 
maids-of-honor, and, escorting them to 
central positions, other ladies were quickly 
invited upon the floor by the mandarins, 
dragons, gods, demons, and monsters with- 
out name, and the dancing began. 

It was a grotesquely beautiful picture. 
Sylph-like forms of fair women in superb 
costumes mingled in the mazes of the 
waltz with nine-headed monsters, copper- 
hued lost souls wrapped in flames, or 
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frozen in ice, nameless animals with rat- 
tling, scaly bodies, or princely escorts, in 
their robing outvying Proteus himself. 
It was late, very late, when we emerged 
from the brilliancy of the ball-room into 
the darkness of Bourbon street to take a 
conveyance home, yet so early that the 
dancing was only fairly begun. 

Mardi Gras morning was as bright and 
beautiful, as that of the day preceding it. 
As early as nine o’clock the streets began 
to be thronged with people, their numbers 
increasing rapidly until the hour of ten. 
And now a new feature was observed, for 
among the throng were many masquers, 
largely from the French population, who 
played harmless pranks upon each other 
while awaiting the coming of the Rex 
pageant. It was a tiresome wait of four 
long hours for some of us, who had been 
favored with de‘ightful balcony seats; but 
the longest hours must draw to a close, 
and at length the pageant appears, the car- 
nival king having chosen as a fitting theme 
for illustration the romance of Ivanhoe. 

With less striking costumes, and seen in 
the garish light of day, this pageant failed 
to make the impression upon us that was 
made by the Proteus pageant on the pre- 
ceding evening. It was like visiting the 
theater at a dress rehearsal with the sun- 
light streaming in at the gallery windows, 
when each particular bit of paint and 
tinsel in scenery and surroundings stands 
forth in its exact value; a revelation of 
pasteboard castle-walls, canvas landscapes, 
and papier-maché splendor, with the gild- 
ing sadly worn in spots; and with the gla- 
mor removed from our eyes we questioned 
if it were not very much like child’s play, 
and wondered if an equal number of steady 
business men of the North would by any 
possibility become sufficiently enthused 
with the carnival idea to give their time 
and means to such fantastic folly as this 
harlequinade on wheels. But perhaps our 
Southern cousins are wiser than we, after 
all, for, looking at its practical, side I am 
told that for every dollar expended in the 
Mardi Gras festivities at least four dollars 
are brought to the city, — and the carnival 
of 1885 cost over $60,000. Then there is 
another feature which is fairly worth con- 
sidering, the element of good which may 
be derived from its recreation side. If 
those of our Northern business men who 
are bent under burdens of heavy responsi- 
bility —so grievous oftentimes that life is 
passed before threescore — would join a 
Proteus Krewe and masquerade occasion- 
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ally as gods, demons, nine-headed mon- 
sters, or winged dragons, — not merely 
bulls and bears, — thus breaking the thread 
of care and relieving the mental strain of 
ceaseless business activity, much good 
would result. 

It cannot be urged that the carnival, 
having been transplanted from sunny Italy, 
will only flourish in a warm Southern 
clime, for our Canadian cousins find time 
and means for merry-making amid the 
realms of snow and ice, — not for two days 
alone but for a week of days. Yet I fear 
the carnival will never flourish in the east- 
ern or middle United States, because so 
many of us take recreation as we take 
medicine — homeeopathically. With a 
motto of ‘* quick returns and small (large) 
profits,” the only carnival floats the majority 
of our business men will ever see any 
money in will bear upon their cotton-cloth 
sides such legends as: ‘ Use Setting Sun 
Stove Polish,” ‘*‘ Chew Rag Tag Tobacco,” 
or ** Ask your grocer for Oleomargarine 
Soap.” 

I have already witnessed two such mock- 
eries of *‘ carnivals,” and marvelled that 
some business men were unable to forget the 
**shop” even in their merry-making. But 
this is a long digression, and Rex and his 
instructive and interesting pictures have 
passed out of sight. 

I will not take time to describe the 
beautiful pageant of the Knights of Momus, 
which, in the evening, again filled Canal 
street, and the balconies on either side, with 
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a vast throng of delighted spectators, as it 
was in one sense but a repetition of the 
previous night. Once more the light of a 
hundred electric lamps, of ten thousand 
gas-jets, and a million twinkling stars 
shone down upon the gorgeous spectacle 
as Momus and his company flitted by in 
‘*The Legends Beautiful;” the wood- 
nymphs, the elves of the fountain, the 
fairies of the rainbow, the winter sprites, 
the queen of summer, —all, all were there, 
even to the shadows of darkness, and the 
sweet prayer-angel, Sandalphon, that the 
Talmud tells stands at the outermost gates 
of heaven, surrounded by all the angels. 

As far as we were concerned Mardi 
Gras was over. There was the, Rex ball 
later in the evening, but kind friends, resi- 
dents of New Orleans, suggested that if 
all the people who had invitations decided 
to attend the manner of packing would be 
similar to so many herrings in a box, and 
we wisely kept our admission tickets for 
souvenirs, and early sought that repose 
which already exhausted nature demanded. 
Then there were one or two masquerade 
balls that we might have attended (tickets 
for sale at the box-offices of the two thea- 
ters where they were held), but which 
were declined for obvious reasons. 

The next night found our little party ong 
the sleeping-car ex route for the land of 
orange-groves and flowers, and Mardi 
Gras was but a tangled skein of bright- 
hued memories. 


M. R. Dodge. 











Wirth all our Western civilization and 
progress we may yet learn something 
from the Japanese, for they certainly know 
how to build healthy homes, and how to 
make the most of pureair. This islargely 
due to the plan and construction of their 
houses, which are very simply built, so that, 
in case of fire, mats, screen-partitions, and 
even the broad ceilings can be quickly 
packed up and carried away; while the 
roof is rapidly denuded of its tiles and 
boards, and the skeleton frame-work alone 
left to the flames. Few of the Japanese 
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chief points of difference in a Japanese 
house as compared with ours lies in the 
treatment of partitions and outside walls. 
In our houses these are solid and per- 
manent, the partitions forming a part of 
the frame-work. In the Japanese house, 
on the contrary, there are two or more 
sides that have no permanent walls. 
Within, also, there are but few partitions 
which have similar stability; in their 
stead are slight, sliding screens, which 
run in appropriate grooves in the floor and 
overhead, the grooves marking the limit 





VERANDA OF OLD HOUSE IN KIOTO. 


people can afford fire-proof buildings, 
although fire-proof structures for storage 
of valuables are not uncommon. The re- 
sult of having thus gone to the other 
extreme has given a very lightly-con- 
structed house, often unpainted or painted 
black, raised a foot or more from the 
ground, and open beneath; a house with 
no doors or windows, no attic or cellar, 
no chimneys, and within no fireplace, and, 
of course, no customary mantle; and no 
permanently enclosed rooms. 

From a recent work on this subject, by 
Professor Morse,’ we learn that one of the 

1 Japanese Homes and their Surroundings.” By Ed- 
ward S. Morse. ees nee by the author, Bos- 


ton: Ticknor & Co, 1 


ofeach room. The screens may be 
opened by sliding them back, or they may 
be entirely removed, and a number of 
rooms thrown together. The whole side 
of a house may, in this manner, be thrown 
open to sunlight and air. 

There.is considerably more than a sug- 
gestion of ‘‘ fresh-air” in this treatment of 
the subject, —a possible hint of positive 
discomfort from winter’s cold, that throws 
in the darker shadings of the picture ; 
but with it comes another suggestion, — 
that of immunity from the stifling atmos- 
phere of the average American house, 
vititated from half-a-dozen sources of im- 
purity, the more dangerous and deadly 
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because so often imperceptible to the 


blunted sensibilities of the inmates. Mr. 
Morse states that he did find the Japanese 
houses extremely cold and uncomfortable 
in winter, but he questions whether they 
are not more conducive to health than the 
opposite extreme of blistering stones, hot 
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tion. In some of the temples the veranda 
floor is ten feet in width, and _ thickly 
lacquered ; while in common houses three 
or four feet may be the limit. A very 
good type of a veranda is given on the 
preceding page, —sketched by Prof. Morse 
from an old house in Kioto, — which 





STREET VIEW OF DWELLING IN TOKIO. 


furnaces, and steam-heaters. But it is not 
always winter in Japan, and for the other 
seasons of the year there is a positive 
advantage in being able thus to turn a 
house inside out at a moment’s notice. 

Again, we are told that the veranda is an 
essential part of a Japanese house, where 
it is almost a continuation of the floor of 
the room, being but slightly below its 
level. The veranda is a necessity aris- 
ing from the peculiar house construction, 
and not a luxury altogether. ‘The shojz 
with their delicate frames and white paper 
coverings, which take the place of our 
glass windows in admitting light to the 
room, are easily injured by rain; the 
edge of the room, therefore, where these 
run must come a few feet within the eaves 
of the roof. At this line, consequently, the 
matted floor ceases and a plank floor of 
varying width continues beyond, upon the 
outer edge of which isa single groove to 
accommodate another set of screens made 
of wood. These are called amado, liter- 
erally ‘ rain-door,’ and at night or during 
driving storms they are closed.” 

The veranda varies both in height above 
the ground, and in width, the size of the 
house always being taken into considera- 





shows the manner in which the uprights 
support the broad and overhanging eaves, 
the appearance of the supplementary roof, 
the sho7z both closed and open, and other 
details. 

Besides the veranda, the rooms in the 
second story open out upon a balcony the 
platform of which is generally much nar- 
rower than the one below. In the balcony 
rail or balustrade much artistic work is 
displayed in design and finish. This 
structure, with a firm hand-rail above, has 
the interspaces between the posts filled 
with many quaint and curious devices in 
bamboo, lattice, or perforated panels. It is 
considered surprising that our architects 
have not more generally introduced into 
their ornamental work this method of per- 
foration, which admits of almost endless 
designs. The Japanese have shown great 
ingenuity and originality in this direction, 
for ** nothing seems too difficult for them 
to attempt, — flying birds, swimming 
fishes, dashing waves and rising sun, 
flowers and butterflies; and, indeed, the 
whole range of pictorial design.” Fre- 
quently devices are formed from longitu- 
dinal sections of a large bamboo, including 
the transverse partitions of the bamboo, 











the effect of which is said to be exceedingly 


refined and delicate. We cannot help 
reading a little farther and noting the 
author’s words that ‘‘in a country where 
such fragile tracery is incorporated in such 
an exposed structure there must be an 
absence of the rough, boisterous children 
with whom we are familiar, and who in a 
short time would be as disastrous to a Jap- 
anese house as a violent earthquake and 
typhoon combined. One farther realizes 


that in that country men must keep their- 


feet where they properly belong. 

Weare told that transient guests are often 
received on the veranda, to which place 
the Aibachi, tabako-bon, and tea and cake 
are brought, as in summer evenings it is 
cooler here than within, besides being in 
full view of the flower-garden. In our 
own country the veranda and flower-beds 
are as often on the street as at the rear of 
the house,— upon the same principle, no 
doubt, that a building with a massive 
brown-stone front usually presents at the 
back a hideous, unpainted, plain brick 
wall. The street view of a dwelling in 
Tokio, and garden view of the same dwell- 
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front door, and near it, which is often a 
very elaborate affair. The gate-way is 
shown at the left of the street view of this 
house. The largest and best rooms, there- 
fore, are at the back of the house, all of 
them opening directly upon the garden. 
A study of the back view of the Tokio 
house, shown in the illustration, reveals 
that there are three rooms ex suite along 
the veranda, which is quite spacious; the 
balcony of the second story is covered by 
alight supplementary roof, from which 
hangs a bamboo screen to shade the room 
from the sun’s rays, with similar screens 
below ; the house is quite open beneath, 
with a free circulation of air. 

In the garden view of an old house in 
Kioto we have a somewhat different form 
of dwelling. The roof of this house is 
thatched, surmounted by a ridge of tiles, 
and having a narrow tiled roof directly 
below the eaves of the thatched roof. Like 
the preceding the house is quite open be- 
hind and looks out upon a garden filled 
with shrubs and plats of flowers, a row of 
stepping-stones leading to the fish-pond 
with its lotus and lilies. 





GARDEN VIEW OF DWELLING IN TOKIO, 


ing, accompanying, illustrate the Japanese 
treatment of the subject. The house is 
surrounded by a high board fence, since, 
with the open character of the Japanese 
house, privacy, if desired, can be secured 
only by this means, or by thick hedges. 
There is always a gate-way, leading to the 


The author says that nothing in the 
cities is more surprising to a foreigner 
than to go from the dust and turmoil of a 
busy street directly into a rustic yard and 
the felicity of quiet country life. And he 
tells a delightful little story of his visit to a 
low shop in the busy streets of Tokio, the 
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barred front of which was never opened to 
traffic ; nor was there any one present with 
whom to deal. But one day, calling 
through the bars several times, a man fi- 
nally pushed back the screen in the rear 
of the shop, and bade him come in by 
way of a narrow alley, a little way up the 
street. This he did, soon finding himself 
in one of the neatest and cleanest little 
gardens it is possible to imagine. 

‘¢ The secret of a Japanese garden is 
that they do not attempt too much. The 
reserve and sense of propriety which 
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One of 
every hundred of the fountains that our 
people dote upon is in the form of two 
little cast-iron children standing in a cast- 
iron basin, holding over their heads a 
sheet-iron umbrella, from the point of 


increase of insanity in our midst. 


which squirts a stream of water,—a 
perennial shower for them alone, while the 
grass and all about may be sere and yellow 
with the summer drought.”’ 
Plots of ground even as small as ten feet 
-square are exquisitely beautified by 
Japanese methods; so much do these 





GARDEN VIEW OF AN OLD HOUSE IN KIOTO. 


characterize this people in all their deco- 
rative and other artistic work are here seen 
to perfection. Furthermore, in the midst 
of so much that is evanescent they see the 
necessity of providing enduring points of 
interest in the way of little ponds and 
bridges, odd-shaped stone lanterns and 
inscribed rocks, summer-houses and rustic 
fences, quaint paths of stone and pebble, 
and always a number of evergreen-trees 
and shrubs. We, indeed, have feebly 
groped that way with our cement vases, 
jig-saw pavilions, green with poisonous 
compound, and cast-iron fountains of such 
design that one no longer wonders at the 





people admire gardens and garden effects. 
There is truth in the suggestion that too 
many Aimerican “ back-yards”’ are giver 
over to coal ashes, tin cans, and the gar- 
bage barrel, which by simple means and a 
little taste might be rendered charming to 
the eye. Such waste places in Japan 
would be made neat and cleanly to begin 
with ; a few evergreen shrubs and one or 
two clusters of flowers would be planted ; 
there would be a rustic fence projecting 
from the side of the house, and here and 
there a quaintly-shaped flower-pot contain- 
ing a few choice plants. In gardens of 
more pretense there would be a little pond 














or sheet of water of irregular outline; and 
if so situated that a brook can be turned 
to run through it a great charm is attained. 
The picturesque features of such a stream- 
let are brought out with the aid of rock- 
fragments and even rounded boulders ; 
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roundings.” Inspirations from nature, as 
it were, in one’s own door-yard. 
Another odd feature is the stone lantern, 
many forms of which are employed. These 
are called zshi-dérd. ‘*'They resemble 
stone posts of various contours, round, 
square, hexagonal, or octagonal, or 
the upper part may be hexagonal, 





while the shaft supporting it may be 











a round pillar, —or they may be of 
irregular form, built of water-worn 
rock. The upper portion is_hol- 
lowed out,—leaving various open- 























ings cut in ornamental shape; and 








in this cavity a lamp or candle is 





PERFORATED BALCONY PANELS. 


rustic bridges of stone or wood are made 
to span it, even the smallest pond having 
a bridge of some kind thrown across; 
hummocks and miniature mountains, six or 
eight feet high, over or about which the path 
runs, are always present. In gardens of 
larger size the mountain grows to twenty 
and even forty feet high, and upon the 
summit a little rustic look-out with thatched 
roof is made. In still larger gardens, 
several hundred feet square, *‘ the ponds 
and bridges, small hills and meandering 
paths, with shrubs trimmed in round balls 
of various sizes and grotesquely-shaped 
pines with long tortuous branches running 
near the ground, are all combined in such 
a way by the skillful landscape-gardener 
that the area seems, without exaggeration 
of statement, ten times as vast.” 

A peculiar feature of the Japanese garden 
is its grotesquely shaped stones and huge 
slabs of rock; and it is said that in Tokio, 
where no suitable rocks for this purpose 
are found near the city, stones are some- 
timies transported forty or fifty miles. 
There are even stone-yards with oddly- 
shaped forms, among them sea-worn rocks 
of various shapes and colors, and a red- 
colored stone from the island of Sado, on 
the north-east coast of Japan, that brings a 
hundred dollars or more. Sometimes 
when the slab forms of rockare used, show- 
ing the rough cleavage from the ledge, 
appropriate inscriptions are engraved upon 
them. The legend, on a tablet of this sort 
from a famous tea-garden at Omori, cele- 
brated for its plum-blossoms, freely trans- 
lated, runs thus: ‘* The sight of the plum- 
blossom causes the ink to flow in the 
writing-room,”” — meaning, the author 


states, ‘*that one is inspired to compose 
poetry undef the influence of these sur- 





placed on special occasions.” 

The summer-houses are simple and 
picturesque, being generally open, 
the square thatched roof supported on four 
corner-posts, or having two sides closed by 
permanent partitions, in one of which will 
be seen an ornamental window. 

Mr. Morse’s description of one of these 
summer-houses is so charming that we 
copy it entire. ‘‘ The training of vines 
about the summer-house window is delight- 
fully conceived. We recall the circular 
window of one that presented a most beau- 
tiful appearance. Three sides of the sum- 
mer-house were closed by permanent 





A PICTURESQUE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


plaster partitions, tinted a rich brown 
color with a very broad-eaved thatched 
roof throwing its dark shade on the matted 
floor. In the partition opposite the open 
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side was a perfectly circular window five 
feet in diameter. There was no frame or 
moulding to this opening, simply the 
plastering finished squarely at the border ; 
dark brown bamboos of various thicknesses, 
secured across this opening horizontally, 
formed the frame-work ; running vertically 
and secured to the bamboo was a close 
grating of brown rush. Over and around 
this window, it being on the sunny side, 
there had been carefully trained, outside, 
a vine with rich green leaves, so that the 
window was more or less shaded by it. 
The effect of the sunlight falling upon the 
vine was exquisite beyond description. 
When two or three leaves interposed be- 
tween the sun’s rays the color was a rich 
dark green; where here and there over 
the whole mass a single leaf only inter- 
rupted the light there were bright green 
flashes, like emerald gems; at points the 
dazzling sunlight glinted like sparks. In 
a few places the vine and leaves had been 
coaxed through the grating of rushes, and 
these were constantly in deep shadow. I 
did not attempt to sketch it, as no drawing 
could possibly convey an idea of the ex- 
ceeding richness and charm of the effect, 
with the cool and shaded room within, the 
dark brown lattice of bamboo and rush, 
the capacious round opening, and above 
all, the effect of the various rich greens, 
which was greatly heightened as the wind 
tremulously shifted the leafy screens with- 
out, and thus changed the arrangement 
of the emerald colors within.” 

We give a sketch of another summer- 
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house in a private garden in Tokio. It had 
a gray thatched roof, surmounted by a 
warm red inverted earthen basin ; plastered 
partition at two sides with their windows or 
openings ;— and in front of it and around 
it stones were arranged in pleasing dis- 
order, while a brook found its way across 
the path leading to it. But the forms of 
these summer-houses are as endless as the 
plans of the pleasing garden in which they 
abound. 

A curious statement is made regarding 
ponds: where water is not obtainable for 
this purpose the Japanese sometimes make 
a deceptive pond, whicn is absolutely des- 
titute of water. The pond is laid out in 
an irregular outline, around the border of 
which, are buried out of sight, plant-pots 
containing iris and a number of plants 
which naturally abound near wet shores. 
The bottom of the pond is lined with little 
gray pebbles, and a rustic bridge leads to 
a little island in the center. The appear- 
ance from the veranda is most deceptive. 
The real ponds contain lotus or other 
aquatic plants, or are given up to gold- 
fish or turtles. 

The out-door features of the Japanese 
home are charmingly pictured with both 
pen and pencil through many pages; the 
foregoing brief hints, however, may suffice 
to show how far we are behind the Japan- 
ese people in many of the little details of 
home beautifying, that would produce a 
healthful influence upon our lives in a 
physical as well as esthetic sense. 


C. &. D. 


COLOR. 


Snow in the garden tips the branches gray, 
Fantastic snow-drifts fill the pathless way, 
Upon the hill and silent brook below 
In feathery vistas lies the cheerless snow. 


White as a lily in a moonlight sea, 
White as a white dove in a white rose-tree, 
Stretches the ghostly prospect out of sight — 
Naught to relieve the chill unending white. 


Until a splash of azure set aglow, 
Sudden, in purple beauty through the snow, 
With plumes full spread, I see him lightly glide. — 
The peacock in his iridescent pride. 





R. K. Munkittrick. 

















THE PINE-TREES OF FLORIDA. 


PINE-TREES are pine people; but they do not 
belong to us. They are old Romans, and are 
only with us because there is goom here for 
them to be Romans. They grow together, but 
not too near, and command a human sym- 
pathy from their great | lives, growing 
always into the higher air, and drinking in the 
sunshine until it beams forth again in the won- 
derful golden-green needles. And their bark is 
all sunshine too, rich and strong, and like fire. 
Lonely trees and yetsocial, they are eternally talk- 
ing among themselves ; and when one of the hu- 
man family is willing to get away from the turmoil 
of his life and let himself into the quiet of theirs 
they have things too to say to him. The first 
the pines said to me, as we stood among them, 
was, ‘‘ Here we are! Here we are!” And the 
whole forest bent to us, and thousands of trees 
whispered in one grand low voice, ‘‘ Here we 
are!” And we were glad to be with them. 

We rode for days through the forests of 
Florida, and we grew into the life of the trees, 
and came to know the great splendid fellows as 
brothers. They had always something to say 
about themselves that was worth the hearing, 
and we drank them in through every sense, 
until we were intoxicated with the joy of them. 
The languid Southern winter was made spicy by 
their rare fragrance; and as we lived among 
them we learned how proud they are, and how 
sensitive, and how full of poetry. Our pine 
Romans grow together in vast areas, and yet 
they are alone ; they grow apart from each other ; 
no tangle of vegetation, no vines, no dense 
undergrowth where they are; they live clean 
lives, and big lives, and stand out in the free 
air. 

Northern forests are often impassable from the 
dense growth of underbrush and young trees, 
for each seed that falls must sprout, no matter 
whether there is room for it, or whether it is 
wanted ; it leans weakly against the parent trees, 
and struggles for existence, until, after a few feet 
of growth, it dies, and continues to choke up the 
forest. Like Southern cypress swamps and hum- 
mocks are common forests. Not so the Roman 
pines; their young twigs stand straight and 
brave only where there is room for them, full of 
strength and sun and sweetness. 

These pines form grand open parks, that 
stretch away and away over thousands of acres, 
as level as the parlor floor; and along the Gulf 
coast they climb the swells that suggest hills 
but are not hills. One can ride for weeks through 
the forest as through an avenue. 














The young trees as they shoot up discard the 
low-growing limbs and tolerate only those that 
stand out to the sky. Yet the tree loves with a 
mighty passion, that holds to itself the golden- 
green sun-drenched needles with so strong a 
grasp that the branches turn back from the outer 
world and reach toward the parent tree. That 
is why pine branches twist and twirl about in 
such fantastic forms; and, if you look, you will 
see that the twists are always toward the tree- 
trunk, never away from it, and the needle-clusters 
reach toward the tree. 

Pine-trees are proud. They stand straight 
and tall in the world, and sing sweet old songs 
to the wind all the day and all the night, and 
tell wonderful stories to listening ears. But they 
are proud, and they may not be bent. Bend 
even a small twig and it will break in your hand. 
I saw a pine felled. It was the first time the fall 
of a tree hurt me. The tree stood straight to 
the last, then it fell with a crash that made the 
woods echo, and as it touched the ground 
every branch broke, and the tree lay flat along 
the surface of the earth. In a second it was 
lost; it was no longer a tree; it was a log. 

As a log the pine has charms, but sawn into 
boards it is irresistible; the grain is more 
beautiful than ash, and the wood as hard. 
Floors made of it are a study in curves, and one 
does not know how to forgive a man for put- 
ting hot, stuffy carpets over the beautiful, cool, 
pine. And almost as hard to endure is the 
wall-paper, which hides the wall ; and even, — oh, 
desecration !— is paint put upon some door and 
window casings in Florida. Paint and paper 
may be externally beautiful, and so may the 
drapery which conceals the sculptor’s creation. 
Still, most of us prefer the statue to the curtain. 
Pine sap is the gift of the tree to man. Our 
pines furnish us with turpentine and tar. The 
sap, too, gives us resin, and the song of the 
needles up in the air the resin sings again in the 
strings stretched by man. 

K. noo. 


AFTERNOON RIDE IN OLD 


AN 
‘ MARYLAND. 


Ir was on one of those beautiful September 
days that all wheelmen delight in that Brother 
A and I determined to take an afternoon ride, 
expecting to meet and return with two others, 
who had made an early start for one of our 
small villages. We failed to meet them, however, 
until our return in the evening; and while we 
were riding away from Baltimore toward Catons- 
ville, the place of rendezvous, they were en- 
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joying a well-earned dinner at one of our famous 


hostelries near the city. Still, as the ride was 
most enjoyable and picturesque, I will endeavor 
to give an account of it. 

Leaving the club-house at about 1:30 P.M., 
and wheeling out through Druid Hill Park, 
already famous for its beauties of natural scenery, 
I soon reached the Mansion House, whither 
Brother A had preceded me for dinner. Leaving 
here, we rode leisurely out by the north-west 
gate, well known to all Baltimore wheelmen, and 
struck into the Pimlico road, which we followed 
until near the famous Pimlico race-track and 
fair grounds, when we turned to the left through 
a cross-road, which is kept in its most excellent 
condition by Mr. Halstead, manager of Hal- 
stead’s driving-park. We could not resist the 
temptation to enter for a little refreshment and 
a short rest. While we were sitting on the 
porch looking at the trotters on the track our 
president and the club baby (only six feet five 
inches in his stockings), whom we had expected 
to meet, passed by on the outside on their return. 
Still I was not sorry afterwards that we did not 
meet them, for, if we had, our ride to Catonsville 
would probably not have been taken, and we 
should have missed what I consider in many 
respects the most enjoyable, though not the 
smoothest, run that I have ever made. Leaving 
Halstead’s by the Hookstown pike, and going 
toward the city a few hundred feet, we reached 
the road that leads to Catonsville. We crossed 
the tracks of the W.M. R.R. soon after leaving 
the pike, and found very good riding from there 
to the end of our journey, with the exception 
of one or two very bad hills, which the hard 
rains of last summer did not improve. After 
leaving the railroad the beauty of the surround- 
ing country is seen to advantage. On both 
sides of the road for several miles there are ele- 
gant country-seats ; but we suddenly found our- 
selves at the apex of an extremely uninviting 
hill. Loose stones about the size of cocoa-nuts 
covered the entire roadway, making it almost 
impossible to ride down without taking an in- 
voluntary dismount. Inasmuch as the walk 
home would have been very tiresome, and as 
Brother A and I were not at all ambitious, we 
agreed that discretion was the better part of 
valor, and walked to the bottom, where we 
found the little village of Wetherdville. We 
entered the village through an old-fashioned 
covered bridge over the small stream called 
Gwynn’s Falls, which runs the several mills in 
the place, and then winds along until it is lost in 
the broad bosom of the Patapsco river at Balti- 
more. As we approached the bridge an old red 
cow was just entering it, as if to dispute posses- 
sion, making our progress very uncertain until 
she had passed. Some of the houses in the 
village have a very antique appearance, and 
standing there looking at the old mills, the odd- 
looking, time-worn houses and the weather- 
beaten, old-fashioned bridge over the falls seem 
to give a feeling of rest to one accustomed to 
city life. 

Passing through the town, we came to another 
serious hill, which was, however, surmounted 
and left behind without anything more serious 
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than loss of wind. I am quite often much amused 
at the ejaculations, grunts, and groans one hears 
from some individuals on ascending difficult 
hills, and that sigh of relief that comes from 
deep down in the “bosom of every one when the 
top is at last reached ; but now our difficulties are 
comparatively over, and from here on the rid- 
ing is excellent, portions being shell road. It 
cannot be surpassed anywhere, and as we spin 
along at a good pace, the green fields stretching 
far off on either side, with here and there a farm- 
house, the fresh breeze fanning our cheeks, if 
we are not having a good time, then tell me 
where or how can mortals be satisfied. Very soon 
we come to and cross the tracks of the Powhatan 
Railroad, —— the shell road begins, and 
after aspin of% mile or two we cross the Liberty 
pike, and alittle beyond we came to what seemed 
to be a camp-meeting in progress, but as it 
seemed so strangely quiet we did not stop, fear- 
ing that we might be intruding. A little farther 
on is an old church, with a grave-yard by its 
side, small, and seemingly very old, with many 
a tombstone telling of generations past and 
gone. How I did wish for a camera, to take a 
picture of that quaint old church, with the tomb- 
stones by its side! We next passed a good many 
very handsome country-seats, with grounds 
beautifully laid out, and soon reached the 
Frederick pike, Catonsville. We cross over to 
the old hotel that stands directly on the road, a 
very old brick building of only two stories, but 
very wide; a few old-fashioned wooden chairs 
stand under the porch, that runs the entire width 
of the building; there is also an old bench 
standing against the wall, which shows the marks 
of many a penknife. Upon inquiring here we 
found that our friends had not been seen there 
that day, so after resting a few moments we con- 
cluded to return. Mounting our trusty steeds of 
steel we started homeward. Old Sol was fast 
approaching the western horizon as we wheeled 
out from Catonsville, and the cool breezes of 
evening made the ride home most delightful. 
Soon after striking the shell road we came 
upon a coast that surpassed any other that I 
have ever found, the road being perfectly straight, 
no brakes nor ruts, and as smooth as glass, 
lined on either side with green hedges (remind- 
ing one of the pictures so often seen of country 
lanes in old England) ; so we throw our feet over 
the handle-bars, and as we glide along so rapidly 
and noiselessly one almost wishes it might last 
forever; but the best things must have an end- 
ing, and the better they are the sooner they 
seem to end. 

The bottom is reached, and shortly afterward 
we strike Wetherdville, and the old bridge is 
there, but the cow is not, and the idea occurs 
to us that she is possibly being milked at this 
very time, and the thoughts of milk cause a sert 
of convulsive feeling in the region of our belts, 
and bring up vividly to our minds visions of 
home and supper. But just here we come upon 
that hill; and such a hill! If any one can find me 
a worse I will buy it. There is a tradition con- 
cerning this hill that may account for its especial 
roughness; it is as follows: Away back in the 
early days of this republic the hill was used by 
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the youth of the day as a roller-skate incline, and 
the young people of the neighborhood used to 
congregate here, until it became such a nuisance 
that the old folks had it strewn with rocks, and 
broke up the sport. I will not vouch for this, as 
it is only tradition; but we are here, and as we 
did not ride down, it is very unlikely that we will 
attempt the feat of riding up; so we dismount, 
and proceed to push our wheels up the steep and 
uneven incline. But the top is soon reached, and 
a few minutes’ rest puts us in condition to pro- 
ceed, and we remount and start again. Very soon 
we come upon two countrywomen going in one 
direction, and a milk wagon in the other. The 
driver must have become frightened (his horse 
certainly did not), for he began to make a great 
fuss, jerking the reins and shouting at the horse, 
which frightened the women, one of whom ran 
up the steep bank, while the other managed to 
crawl under a wire fence, much to the amuse- 
ment of her companion and ourselves. 

Soon the tracks of the W. M. R.R. are crossed, 
and we reach the Hookstown pike. We stopped 
a few minutes at Halstead’s Driving Park, to re- 
fresh ourselves and take a quiet smoke while 
watching the trotters on the track. When we left 
here it was just in the gloaming, and as we ap- 
proached the Pimlico road we heard several 
blasts from a double-barrelled calliope, and, riding 
in the direction from which the sound came, we 
found the baby and our president at Hammet’s 
Belvedere House, where they had been resting 
since dinner. After mutual explanations we 
started for home, which was soon reached, after 
a ride, the remembrance of which will linger in 
the memory of at least one of the participants 
long after his wheeling days shall be over, and 
he has reached that stage in the life of man 
when he does nothing but sit and dream of 
the days that are gone and the friends that have 
long since passed away, as one of the most de- 
lightful rides ever taken through the roads and 
lanes of old Maryland. 

A.M.S. 


A VACATION IN THE TROPICS. 


ONE fine morning some years since, at the 
season when nature in the North lies cold and 
silent in the embrace of the Ice-King, — when 
winds howl and storms rave, and the chief busi- 
ness of man is to defy the elements and keep 
the cold from invading his dwelling,— at this in- 
clement season in our native land we left our 
temporary home in Aspinwall for a trip across 
the Isthmus of Panama to the city of that name, 
where we were to join a ‘‘ small but select” 
party of friends on an excursion to Toboga, a 
rocky island in the Pacific, about twelve miles 
from the city. 

This trip of forty-eight miles is filled with the 
most intense interest and delight, to the north- 
erner, who sees for the first time the luxuriant 
and gorgeous vegetation of a tropical forest, and 
as the trains, like everything in the tropics, 
move leisurely, one has ample opportunity to 
chat with friends at the several stations, to ex- 
amine a curious plant by the wayside, to peep 
into the palm-thatched huts of the natives, from 
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the doors of which issue rude children, dogs, 
pigs, and chickens, who seem to mingle together 
in delightful affiliation. 

Occasionally we pass the River Chagres, — that 
stream sre in early California emigration, 
when ‘‘crossing the Isthmus” was attended 
with horrors which nothing but the El Dorado 
in the distance would have induced any sane 
man to attempt. Now we pass banana planta- 
tions, hedges of bamboo, guava groves, jungles 
of palm, and giant forest trees covered with 
vines, orchids, and parasites of different kinds, so 
interwoven that the eye tries in vain to penetrate 
into the depths of this primeval forest. Here is 
found that exquisite variety of the orchid family 
known as the ‘Espiritu Santo” or ‘‘ Holy- 
Ghost Plant,” bearing a beautiful: white flower, 
holding within its chalice the perfect image of a 
dove, and which has within the last few years 
found its way into our hot-houses, and is as ten- 
derly cared for by the florist as a delicate babe 
by an anxious mother. 

At Barbacoas we cross the Chagres on an iron 
bridge, said to be one of the longest and finest 
iron bridges in the world. We soon reach 
Natachim, the most important station on the 
route, where we stop the customary ‘ten 
minutts ” for refreshments, which are offered us 
by the native women, and consist of bananas, 
oranges, corn boiled with the husk on, which is 
said greatly to improve the flavor, hard-boiled 
eggs, and a variety of fritters and cakes that 
have the appearance of having been hard-boiled 
with the eggs. 

Our ride by rail of forty-eight miles is accom- 
plished in four hours, and driving through the 
gates of the walled city of Panama we breakfast 
at noonday at the ‘‘ Grand Hotel,” and having 
seen this city —so rich in historical associations 
connected with the early Spanish rule —upon 
former occasions, we avoid going out in the 
extreme heat to indulge in further sight-seeing. 

Early the next morning —a morning the en- 
chanting beauty of which those who have seen 
Church’s ‘‘Sunrise in the Tropics” can form 
some vague idea — we met our friends on board 
the little steamer A/oro.’ Sailing slowly down 
the bay we had charming views of the numerous 
islands, some of them rising almost perpendicu- 
larly from the sea. 

On our way, Commodore McDougal, from the 
Ossipee, the flag-ship of the Pacific squadron, 
was taken on board, with several lively young 
officers, also officers from the United States 
man-of-war Famestown, and last, but by no 
means least, Captain Bowditch, of the steamer 
Salvador, received a cordial greeting. It was 
proposed before reaching the island that lunch 
should be taken on board instead of ashore, as 
had been planned. This being approved of, the 
gang-plank was laid across the deck, spread with 
a damask cloth, and the good things provided by 
the company (among which an immense iced 
fruit-cake, concocted ‘by the cook of the Osszpee 
for the occasion, and contributed by the jovial 
old commodore, deserves worthy mention), were 
soon set out in the most attractive manner, and 
a merry and a gracious company gathered 
around the impromptu board. 


‘ 
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Our landing-place was the small island of 
Moro, upon whose steep sides are situated sev- 
eral picturesque little cottages, erected by the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company for their offi- 
cers at the time this island was made thcir head- 
quarters, but, having been removed to Callao, 
they now stand unoccupied. The tide being out, 
we walked across the sandy beach to Toboga, 
stopping frequently to pick up pieces of coral 
and shells, which temptation we could not 
resist, notwithstanding the scorching rays of the 
sun over our heads. We soon found shelter 
under a tamarind grove, when, having rested a 
short time, we wended our way towards the vil- 
lage, which we found a collection of huts thrown 
together upon a pile of rocks, the paths leading 
through it being better suited to the nimble- 
footed chamois than to pedestrians accustomed 
to smooth pavements. The church, at the 
north end of the village, is an odd-looking, 
rough-stone structure, containing nothing of 
interest except two ancient paintings, relics 
carried from old Panama at the time of its 
destruction by the buccaneers under Sir Henry 
Morgan, in 1661. Stopping at the only store in 
the place to rest, after our clamber among the 
rocks, we searched its shelves, hoping to find 
among the gaudy prints and trinkets sonfe curi- 
osity to carry away in remembrance of the place. 
After peeping into every corner we found noth- 
ing but an odd-looking basket, which we filled 
with shells. 

One of the notabilities of the place, to whom 
we paid a short visit, was a mother of twenty- 
seven, whose eldest daughter was fourteen. The 
daughter we found rather a bright-appearing girl, 
speaking a little English, of which accomplish- 
ment she appeared not a little vain. 

The heat was so excessive at this time of day 
that we were compelled to relinquish the idea of 
ascending the mountain, on whose summit are 
shady trees and coolstreams, whose waters we 
longed to drink, but dared not attempt the ascent 
under a noonday sun. Leaving this frightfully 
hot and filthy village, we retraced our steps, 
thankful that our lines had been cast in pleas- 
anter places. We presently reacheda place ofre- 
sort, kept by a hospitable Irish woman, who ush- 
ered us into a large, cool room, — or perhaps shed 
would be a more appropriate name, — with one 
side open to the sea. Here we found a grateful 
rest,and were treated to a variety of fruits new 
and strange to northern eyes and palates. The 
avocado, or alligator pear, the papaya, the star- 
apple, the chirimoya, the granadilla (fruit of the 
passion-vine), beside the pine-apple, orange, 
lime, lemon, and banana, grow here spontane- 
ously, or with very slight cultivation. 

After an hour or two of repose we returned to 
the boat, and, assoonas our last straggler was re- 
called, steamed off towards the Salvador, lying 
two or three miles below Panama, where we had 
been invited by the captain to pay as long a visit 
as our time would permit. Lunching again on 
board, numerous toasts were given and drunk, 
and the time passed merrily until our quarters 
for the night were reached and ‘‘ good-by ” said 
to the gallant old commodore and the gay young 
officers, who were taken back to their ship, with 
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a promise to call on the morrow, and an invita- 
tion to dine with them on the day succeeding. 
After a little freshening of our toilets in the com- 
modious and neat state-rooms assigned to our use, 
we repaired to the deck of this beautiful steamer, 
which runs to Guatamala, and seated ourselves 
to enjoy the most magnificent panorama and the 
most glorious sunset that our eyes had ever be- 
held. As the gorgeous clouds of flame settled 
down behind the chain of mountains encircling 
Panama, turning the waters of the majestic Pa- 
cific to a sea of molten gold, changing and melt- 
ing from purple to brown, and at last fading 
away, gave place to the glory of a moonlight 
night in the tropics, it seemed to our entranced 
senses that heaven’s gates were ajar and that 
some glimpse of the Beyond was to be vouch- 
safed to our mortal eyes. 

Alas! A summons to dinner broke the spell, 
and we descended to less exalted regions. 
Ample justice was done the sumptuous meal pro- 
vided for us, and after a little more time on deck 
we retired to our state-rooms, so utterly worn with 
our day’s pleasure that nature’s sweet restorer 
came without wooing. 

We were up early, as we were obliged to leave 
in time for the Aspinwall train. A summons 
came to be ready in a quarter of an hour to row 
out to the Island of Flaminco before breakfast. 
Hastily finishing our toilets, at the appointed 
time we clambered down the ship’s side, and 
taking our seats in a row-boat were soon pulled 
by the strong-armed sailors up to the shore of 
this beautiful island. After several ineffectual at- 
tempts to land upon the rocks, which caused a 
good deal of consternation among us, we found 
a comparatively safe place and were carried 
ashore by the sailors. Climbing up the steep 
paths among the rocks, we found three immense 
wells, with heavy stone curbing, partly filled with 
water, and made more than two hundred years 
ago by the buccaneers. One path brought us toa 
beautiful marble monument in memory of several 
young officers who died in 1868 of yellow fever 
on the ship Zamcaster. ‘* Life’s fitful fever ” 
soon over, their remains repose quietly on the 
mountain side, far from the haunts of men, — 
no sound, save that of the ocean dashing against 
the rocky shores, and the birds singing a requiem 
overtheir graves. Time is passing and we hasten 
down, pausing occasionally to pluck a flower or 
gather ashell. Wesoon reach our boat and are 
back again to the Sa/vador, where we partake 
of an excellent but hurried breakfast, in order 
to take the little steamer Paxama, sent out for 
us, and which must get in before noon on ac- 
count of the tide; so bidding good-by to our 
Panama friends, and expressing our grateful 
thanks to the noble-hearted captain for the great 
pleasure he has given us, we soon reach the city, 
and are seated in the cars for our last trip across 
the Isthmus. Elfin Hall. 


CANOEING ON SEBAGO. 


THE twin lakes, Sebago and Long, in Cumber- 
land county, Maine, are among the most pictur- 
esque bodies of water in New England. Though 
easily accessible, they are less known or visited 
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than many others. Yet they have many and 
varied charms, and will not only enchant the 
casual observer who takes the little steamer trip 
over them, but amply repay the canoeman for 
the trouble of transporting his craft to their 
beautiful waters. If one is a true child of 
Nature, the wide expanse of lonely Sebago, the 
sinuous and picturesque windings of the Songo 
river, and the narrow but ragged-edged Long 
cannot fail to repay him. 

A few years ago I took this trip in company 
with two or three friends. Having brought out 
our canoes from Boston, we launched them at 
the northern end of Long, and for a week ex- 
plored the wooded shores, the stormy bays, and 
the quiet inlets of these beautiful lakes. Some 
of the scenery is as wild and lonely as one could 
wish. ‘That of the little Songo river, connectin 
the two bodies of water, and which is so crooke 
that in going the distance of two miles, as the 
crow flies, it travels three or four times as far, 
brought to different members of our party 
memories of the Merrimac, the Concord, and 
the Mohawk. It is verily the crookedest 
stream on earth; but there is never a crook too 
many, and as every turn reveals some n€w love- 
liness, the happy voyagers only wish there were 
more. From many parts of Sebago and Long 
fine views may be had of the mountains, Mt. 
Pleasant, Saddleback, Peaked Mount, the White 
Mountain range, and others, while the contrast- 
ing character of the two lakes and the constantly 
changing scene sustain the interest of the 
voyage to the very last. Islands convenient for 
camping are not infrequent; along the eastern 
shore of Sebago is a jagged and picturesque 
stretch of rocky coast known as the Pictured 
Rocks, with a curious cave, about which linger 
memories of Hawthorne. By day, as one paddles 
along, the wild fowl skim the distant surface of 
the water, or dive beneath at some sudden alarm. 
At night, after the evening meal has been taken, 
the canoeman perhaps’ wanders out by the lake 
to gaze at the reflected welkin in its placid 
bosom, when, suddenly rising upon the still- 
ness of night, the demoniac scream of the loon 
is heard. If perchance he hears this foolish 
bird for the first time in his life, he is convinced 
that under the cover of darkness some fearful 
deed is being done, and rushes back to camp to 
arouse his comrades for a rescue. 

When contemplating a trip of this kind some 
of the most important questions are, ‘* How shall 
we get there?” and ‘* What will the thing cost 
us?” As we worked out the answers to these 
questions ourselves, I will give the readers of 
OUTING, in a few words, the benefit of our ex- 
perience. 

Four of us, starting from Boston, took passage 
for ourselves and our two canoes—a Rob-roy 
and a modified Nautilus—on the Portland 
Steamer. At Portland a passing dray trans- 
ported the two craft to the P. & O.R.R. station, 
where we found the officials well disposed 
towards us, though the canoes were so long that 
at first it was not thought they could be got into 
the baggage-car. The engine, however, was 
finally unshackled, and being run off a few feet, 
the boats were easily taken in at the front door 
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of the car, and all was well. Arrived at Sebago 
they were again transferred to the deck of the 
little steamer, and after a pleasant steam through 
the length of both lakes, giving us an excellent 
idea of our whereabouts, —a very good prelimi- 
nary to the coming trip, by the way, — we found 
ourselves at the quiet little village of Harrison, 
where we placed our craft at last in the water and 
commenced our voyage. 

A paddle of about two hours brought us to a 
beach in a sheltered cove on the western side, 
which we thought would make a good Sunday 
camp, and which, though tested by a heavy 
storm, proved admirable. Leaving here, and 
working leisurely down the lakes at the rate of 
fifteen or twenty miles a day, we found abun- 
dance of excellent camping-ground,— Mast Cove, 
Spider Island, Fry’s Island, the bluffs on the 
east side of Sebago, and the wild rockyshores of 
Jordan’s Bay. 

As to expenses, the round-trip excursion ticket 
from Boston at that time cost $5. The propor- 
tion of freight paid upon the canoes was $2 each 
man. Of sundry stores, such as flour, meal, a 
loaf or two of bread and cake from the home 
larders, etc., no account was made, of course ; but 
the cost of canned articles procured, together 
with the small sums paid at farm-houses durin: 
the trip for milk, butter, sweet corn, eggs, ani 
whatever we could find that was good, amounted 
to about $4 per head; making the total expense 
of the trip about $11 to each man. 


Edward Sherman. 





CRUISE OF THE SHARPIE. 


AFTER having made up our minds to start on 
a certain Thursday in the early autumn, we left 
the anchorage of the Knickerbocker Yacht Club 
for Oyster Bay. It was late in the afternoon, the 
wind was blowing very fresh from the south- 
south-east, and we bowled along right merrily 
under a single reef. Striking into Flushing Bay 
above Riker’s Island, we found a nasty chop-sea 
running. Not expecting this, our cockpit was 
all open and exposed, and we shipped con- 
siderable water before we got through the rip. 
Knowing that it would be hard work knocking 
about after dark above the fort in the open 
water of the sound, we decided to drop anchor 
for the night at Whitestone. We caught a nice 
mess of fish for supper, which Ferrie served up 
in good style. His cooking pleased us so well 
that he, by a unanimous vote, was immediately 
elected cook. It is strange how events happen 
in this world, and men in time drop into their 
proper sphere. During the evening the ques- 
tion of the tides in the vicinity was discussed, 
and the following facts elicited: the Long-Island- 
Sound tide, flowing in from the east, and the 
East-river tide, flowing in from the west, usually 
meet in the neighborhood of Fort Schuyler, but 
vary somewhat. With a strong north-east wind 
they meet as far to the west as Whitestone point, 
while with very strong westerly winds it is some- 
times as far to the eastward as Sand’s Point. We 
left Whitestone Friday morning for Oyster Bay, 
wishing to witness the regatta of the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club on Saturday. We got a glimpse of 
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Port Washington as we sailed past Cow Bay. 
‘¢ There’s a vessel on fire in there,” somebody 
cries. True enough; but she has been fired pur- 
posely, as have hundreds of others in the same 
place, this being a sort of marine morgue and 
crematory, where old condemned hulls are taken 
and burned for the purpose of getting out the old 
iron. No one needs to ask what buoy that is, 
referring to Gangway buoy, as we had all rounded 
it in too many races not to recognizeit. Round- 
ing Sand’s Point we enter Hempstead Harbor, — 
a fine sheet of water, affording excellent shelter 
from easterly and southerly storms. Its wooded 
shores for miles up and down on either side are 
dotted with beautiful villas and country-seats. 
Several large summer hotels can be seen from the 
harbor. The village of Glen Cove is notin view, 
being located in a glen some distance up a creek 
which empties in the harbor, which light-draught 
sloops and schooners ascend at high water. The 
steamboat landing is at some distance from the 
village. A little farther in the harbor is Sea 
Cliff, the great camp-meeting ground of the 
Methodists, where a hotel and numerous cottages 
have been erected, and during the summer 
months tents are pitched, to accommodate the 
thousands that flock here in search of physical 
and spiritual strength. A fisherman described 
to us a religious party in the neighborhood who 
gained his livelihood by letting boats. He 
wouldn’t rent a boat on the Sabbath-day, but he 
never objected to people’s making use of them 
on that day, expecting them to step around and 
settle on Monday. He was always somewhere 
about, keeping a sharp lookout to see who made 
use of them. A pleasant greeting next day, — 
‘*Ah! How do you do? Did you enjoy your 
row yesterday?” — was equivalent to asking a 
settlement. Farther in is Glenwood, the birth- 
place of Clapham’s nonpareil sharpies. At the 
head of the harbor is Roslyn, a quiet little village 
on the old North turnpike. William Cullen 
Bryant formerly dwelt near the steamboat land- 
ing. Numerous yachts were flitting about the 
harbor, adding to the beauty of the scene. We 
ran out into the sound again, past Matinicock 
Point, then along the shore, passing in succession 
Peacock and Rocky Points and Oak Neck. At 
Hog, or, as it is now called, Centre Island, we 
were obliged to make quite a détour in order to 
round Centre Island buoy, a reef and shoal water 
extending off shore some distance. Oyster Bay 
isan arm of water emptying into Cold Spring 
Harbor and thence into the sound. Rounding 
Centre Island, keeping it to starboard, with Cove 
Neck to port, sailing about south-west, you 
enter a narrow passage, and soon find your- 
self in a large landlocked bay. Entering the 
harbor we found a large fleet of the Seawan- 
haka yachts anchored near the steamboat dock. 
We dropped anchor in their midst, and after 
fixing things ship-shape, started off to visit some 
friends at Syosset, the railroad station of Oyster 
Bay. We spent a very pleasant evening and re- 
turned to the yacht at a late hour. Saturday 
morning, the day set for the Seawanhaka regatta, 
the wind blew so hard that the regatta committee 
laid out a triangular course inside the harbor for 
the open yachts. We sailed about this pretty 
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bay, going into all the nooks and corners, and at 
the same time witnessing the race of the open 
yachts. 

We returned to our anchorage late in the 
afternoon, and then tramped three miles back 
into the country to visit our Syosset friends 
again. After spending a very pleasant evening 
we returned to the beach, and found that our 
skiff had been stolen. The sailing-master of one 
of the large yachts was tramping up and down 
the beach, uttering maledictions upon the man 
that had stolen his boat. We joined him and 
extended our sympathy. We were finally helped 
out of our dilemma by one of the crew of the 
Addie, who rowed us to our respective yachts. 
Two days later I found our boat tied to an oyster 
car,and took possession of it, asking no ques- 
tions. Sunday morning the equinoctial gale set 
in, and lively times it made among the yachts and 
fishing-boats in the harbor. It was surprising to 
see the sea that was kicked up there in a short 
time. Yachts commenced to drag, necessitating 
paying out cables and getting out extra anchors. 
Some dragged and went on shore; some of the 
open yachts swamped at their moorings. As 
we awoke we found that we had just commenced 
to drag, our “‘ mud-hook ” failing to take a good 
holdin the sandy bottom. The rain was coming 
down in torrents, rendering it anything but 
pleasant. Our position demanded prompt action. 
Quickly turning in two reefs, and getting the 
anchor up, we laid a course almost into the 
eye of the wind, making for the lee of Centre 
Island. We received several bad knock-downs, 
but were not knocked out. When about half- 
way across the bay the bolt-rope on the leech of 
the mainsail gave way and tore a large hole in the 
sail. Luffing up quickly the end was secured and 
lashed to the boom before any more than two 
reef points had torn out. We continued on, and 
dropped anchor in a more sheltered spot; but 
judge of our dismay when we found it would not 
hold! We dragged slowly out until we reached 
the most exposed place we had yet been in. 
Finally the anchor took hold, and then what a 
pitching and pounding we experienced! We had 
a heavy anchor out, and about one hundred feet 
of cable, but were in a sorry plight: drenched, 
the oil-can upset, and all the oil gone, — there- 
fore no hot coffee; the air very chilly, no boat 
to reach shore in, raining heavily, and the seas 
breaking all over the boat. We huddled to- 

ether under the shelter tent and had a cold 

reakfast. In a short time we were chilled 
through. Some distance from us lay the 
schooner-yacht /dler (now of the Chicago Yacht 
Club). She had out two anchors, and was plung- 
ing and diving at a great rate. In shore, directly 
astern of us, we could see a yacht of about our 
own size wrecked among the rocks, and two or 
three row-boats moored off shore that were 
swamped. About two o’clock in the afternoon 
we began to think matters were getting serious. 
We wereso cold that our teeth chattered. After 
vainly endeavoring to attract the attention of 
some one on shore Max said that something 
must be done: so he determined to swim for shore 
and there get a boat and come out for us. Di- 
vesting himself of all but his pantaloons and 
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undershirt, he twined his arms about a large oar 
and leaped overboard. The distance to shore 
was about halfa mile; but Max was a powerfully 
built fellow, standing six feet two inches in his 
stocking-feet, and proved himself equal to the 
task. It seemed to us, who were watching on the 
yacht, that he would never reach his goal, so 
slow was his progress. At times we would 
lose sight of him for several minutes, and it was 
a great relief to us when we finally saw him reach 
shore. Twoor three men ran down to meethim, 
and assisted him to the house of a fisherman 
close by, where he was well cared for. He after- 
ward told us that it was ‘* nip and tuck” whether 
he would ever reach the shore. He was so ex- 
hausted when he struck the beach that without 
the assistance given him he would have fallen. 
One — two, hours we waited, and no Max. We 
had a lively debate whether or not to let the boat 
goashore. It had been suggested in the morn- 
ing, but Max and I so strenuously opposed it. 
that the matter was dropped for the time being. 
It was next proposed at about three o’clock. 
The question before the meeting was: Is it ad- 
visable to beach the boat? Ferrie took the 
affirmative side, and I the negative; Potts, neu- 
tral (sea-sick). The question was very abl 
argued on both sides, and no conclusion oe | 
Sea-sickness finally won the day, and Potts said 
‘*Let her go.” 

I was loth to give in even then, as I knew that 
she would probably be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. Aftera hard tussle the anchor was gotten 
on deck, and the yacht headed directly for the 
beach. The wind and waves hurried her on her 
road to destruction. But about two hundred 
ate from shore I suddenly repented agreeing to 

each her, and shot her up suddenly in the wind, 
ran forward, and had the anchor down before the 
others could get out from under the canvas. We 
hailed a group of three men on shore, who after- 
wards proved to be Messrs. T——and J , to 
whom we indicated by signs that we wanted them 
to come out forus, the wind howling so that what 
we shouted could not be understood. Divining 
our wants they ran fora row-boat, and, after fillin 
her twice, finally succeeded in launching her an 
put off tous. Bending to their oars with a will 
théy were soonalongside. Theadditional weight 
of Potts and Ferrie settled the boat as deep in 
the water as it was safe to venture, so I gave 
them my clothes and swam to shore in company 
with the boat. Several gentlemen were on the 
beach when we landed. Mr. B——, who had 
seen us making preparations to come ashore, 
very thoughtfully brought us a bottle of fine old 
rye. As we landed we noticed a queer specimen 
of mankind coming along the beach. He hadon 
a coat whose sleeves came to his elbows; his 
trousers reached a short distance below his 
knees ; on his feet were a pair of army brogans ; 
while a battered felt hat adorned his head. We 
thought that it had escaped from some asylum, 
but upon closer inspection found that it was Max 
dressed in borrowed clothing. He had just 
recovered from the effects of his swim, and had 
come out to see about a boat to go off to us in. 
Everything was done for our comfort. The 
T—— boys invited us to their house, but we 
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‘declined with thanks, and only asked the privi- 
lege of using their boat-house. Potts and Ferrie 
had to be in New York Monday morning, ready 
for business : so one of the T- boys harnessed 
a donkey to a cart and took them to the depot, 
while Max and I remained to bring the yacht 
home. Our supper was sent down from T——’s 
house, together with some bedding for us. We 
rested well that night, and early in the morning 
went out to the yacht and unbent the sail, bring- 
ing it ashore, and — it out to dry before 
repairing damages. Monday the Seawanhaka 
Club gave variety races in the harbor at the 
steamboat dock, which we attended. The races 
consisted of a sailing-match, open to all the 
boats in the harbor, single and double scull 
rowing-matches, tub-races, walking greased 
pole. This was very laughable: a long spar 
was rigged out over the water from the dock, 
and a prize was to be awarded to the person 
walking out to the end, picking up a flag, and 
returning. Some would manage to take two or 
three steps and down they would go into the 
water. Quite a number reached the end, but 
this would end their chances for the prize, as in 
stooping for the flag they would lose their 
balance. A young boy finally accomplished the 
feat, amidst great applause. After this came a 
sack-race on the beach, and a foot-race, which I 
entered, and won with the greatest ease. One 
old-fashioned countryman accosted me with the 
remark, ‘‘ Wal, I reckon we haint got nothin’ 
roun’ here to beat you.” We left the harbor 
Wednesday morning, and had a delightful run 
home. We are under many obligations to 
Messrs. T——, J——, and B——, and to the 
fisherman who befriended Max, for kind and 
courteous treatment extended to perfect strangers. 
The fisherman’s little children cried when we 
stopped at the cottage to bid them good-by. We 
afterward made many cruises in the old Sharpie, 
but never met with so rough an experience. 
Our old crew is broken up, Max and Ferrie — 
far away in Oregon. We won many prizes an 

took out many a jolly picnic party on the sound 
in the old boat before we sold her. Of the many 
young ladies and lads that have sailed in the 
Sharpie on these trips, four couples have settled 
down in married life, and instead of being rocked 
in the cradle of the deep are now deeply engaged 
in rocking the cradle. Alfred Vartan. 





BLACK AND GOLD. 


A FREIGHT train composed of five or six box 
cars next to the locomotive, then a long pro- 
cession of flat cars, and last a little square 
caboose, leaves Raleigh at four o’clock every 
afternoori. That is the advertised time ; but if 
the conductor happens to be engaged in discuss- 
ing the ‘‘ crap” prospects with a friend, and four 
o’clock should slip by unheeded, do you suppose 
the engineer would be so impolite as to break in 
on that conversation with a warning whistle? 
Not he. His hand may linger caressingly upon 
the valve-cord, but he will not pull it, for he 
remembers a sweetheart who awaits him about 
thirty miles down the road. When he gets to 
that point won’t it be convenient to have a con- 
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ductor who can wink at the moments as they 
fly? Ah! mutual forbearance is a lovely thing 
between man and man. 

Well, I am on hand to-day, whether the con- 
ductor is or not. I climb into the dingy caboose, 
dump my parcels into one dusty seat, and imprint 
myself upon another, for passengers are few, and 
anything like an equitable division would give 
us at least four seats apiece. 

This caboose, by the way, is a curiosity, a sort 
of ‘“‘spared monument,” or ‘‘brand from the 
burning,” for the inside is completely charred,— 
probably the result of over-confidence in kero- 
sene oil. The windows are held up, when open, 
by such an irresolute catch that anybody putting 
his head out feels as a man might with his neck 
under the knife of the guillotine, with this dif- 
ference, that the window isn’t sure to fall. 

When the train is in motion this little box, 
being so light, bobs up and down in the most 
absurd fashion, and if the flat cars are hidden be- 
hind high banks it seems to have no connection 
with the visible portion of the train, but only to 
be in hot and hopeless pursuit. The small boy’s 
question, ‘‘ What’s that little car tagging the big 
ones for?” describes the situation exactly. 

While conductor or ‘‘ Cap’n” H. is unlocking 
his little corner cupboard and taking therefrom 
his punch (I mean ticket-punch of course), 
bright and shining from little use, let us take a 
look at him. Not much to look at; suppose we 
wait until he has ‘‘ punched” us, and get him to 
talk a little. A veteran in the service, he 
obtained a position on the railroad just the day 
before he was drafted. for the ‘‘ wah,” and so 
didn’t have to fight. ‘‘And mighty glad of it 
too,” the ‘‘ Cap’n” says, but in a tone which 
implies that the result might have been far differ- 
ent if he had joined the ranks of the Southern 
chivalry. A positive man too,— possession of 
such absolute power is apt to make men so. In 
a strident voice, trained to o’ermaster the clash 
of car-couplings, he says things are, and must 
be; and no one dares contradict him. He is 
courteous, however, as are all Southern gentle- 
men, and hands out the old lady of sixty as ten- 
derly as if she were a young and blooming 
maiden. This old lady, by the way, has been 
expectorating tobacco-juice over the landscape 
ever since we left Raleigh. 

At a water-tank, while the locomotive is drink- 
ing, a white-bearded little man boards the train. 
His feet fairly twinkle he walks so fast down the 
long line of flat cars. Entering the caboose he 
makes no greeting, but bows politely to all before 
taking a seat. A well-meaning individual 
endeavors to enter into conversation, but to no 
purpose. The only reply is, ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand you, sir,” with a strong foreign accent. 
We marvel who this may be, until the conductor 
comes, calls him ‘‘ Doctor,” and examines the 
railroad pass which he holds. Then we know 
that it must be the famous or infamous French 
‘* Doctor,” who has for some time been devoting 
all the energies of an active intellect to the swin- 
dling of his own countrymen and good tar heels. 
Matters are now at such a pass that it is not 
pleasant for the ‘* Doctor” to appear in the garish 
light of day, or at any of the larger towns, and 
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so he does his traveling by night, and boards 
the trains at unfrequented places. 

Dusk draws around, and the bright autumnal 
hues of the flowers grow pale. It is pleasant 
to stand on the platform of the car, and breast 
the air that we are cleaving so swiftly. The 
engineer is in a hurry, and plays, ‘‘snap the 
whip” around curves, much to the perturbation 
of our little caboose. 

Golden gleams shoot out from the open door- 
ways of cabins along the road. Over the hearth- 
fires corn-bread and bacon are cooking, and the 
darkies are getting ready their evening meal. 
Here is a cabin whose door is closed, showing 
no sign of life, save the fire-light flickering 
through chinks in the mud-and-stick chimney ; 
but just as we rattle past the door is thrown 
open, and a big black face is thrust out into the 
night; a flaming pine-knot held in one hand 
throws the face into strong relief. 

Poor wretch! to whom a scanty measure of 
spoiled corn-meal and a lump of greasy pork 
are the sum of earthly attainments, to whom the 
passing of a freight-train is an event, thou art 
somewhat of a slave still, for the requirements 
of thy body do master thee and keep thee down. 

Here at S we stop for some time, and 
find a construction-train ‘‘ switched off,” and the 
hands, about twenty-five in number, out cooking 
their supper by the track. A jolly and pictur- 
esque crew they are, clothed in garments of every 
degree of dilapidation, and with shining faces 
lighted by the flaming fires of fat pine. They 
are divided into messes of two or three at a fire, 
andas their culinary operations are carried on 
directly under the car windows, I can sit at my 
ease and watch them, and breathe the pungent 
smoke at the same time. 

Here a frying-pan full of fat pork sizzles over 
the flames, while the presiding genius molds a 
luscious corn-meal ‘‘ pone.” He has about a 
quart of meal and water, which he is stirring with 
a hand that makes a snug fit for a four-quart tin 
pail. When this ‘‘chicken feed” is sufficiently 
mixed he scoops it into a frying-pan, prints 
artistic designs upon the top with his fingers, 
and leaves it to the mercy of a roaring smut- 
belching fire, while he goes off to chat with some 
group farther along the line. 

An altercation arises: ‘‘ Hyar, you niggah 
wid a dog’s head! Wha’ for ye step ober my 
supper? Ef I cotch ye doin’ dat ar’ ag’in dar 
er be *nuf ob ye lef’ ter grease a fryin’-pan 
wid ! 

‘¢ Sho’, now, "Rasmus! Wha’ ye git mad fer dat 
a-way? I des done fergit, I did, dat yer supper 
wuz dar.” 

‘*P’raps dat’s all right ; but ’pears ter me like ye 
wuz mighty fergitful, kase on’y las’ night ye 
stepped ober it too. Wha’s de matter wid ye? 
Tinkin’ ’bout dat yaller gal down ter Shoe Toe? 
Yah! Yah! Yah!” 

There was a general chorus of guffaws, that 
made the pine-trees toss up their branches with 
wonder and whisper excitedly among themselves. 

** Hi, dar, Calvin! De debbil’s in yer fryin’- 
pan!” shouted somebody, as one of the fires 
flamed up and caught some fat which the cook 
hati left in his pan. Calvin came running, 














seized the frying-pan, and tried to flirt its flaming 
contents out upon the sand. But the devil in 
the frying-pan was a perverse one. A big 
splotch of blazing oil lighted on Calvin’s bare 
foot; there was a howl of anguish, and the fry- 
ing-pan and its owner flew in opposite directions. 

‘©Yah! Yah! Yah! Wa-hoo-ah !” yelled the de- 
lighted darkies ; while the pine-trees drew them- 
selves up in dignified displeasure and looked — 
needles at the roaring crew. 

But the corn-pones are baked, the fires are 
dying down, the ‘‘Cap’n” and engineer have 
finished their chatting and we plunge away into 
the darkness, nor stop again until Southern Pines 
is reached. 

‘** Good-night, Cap’n.” 

‘* Good-night, sir.” 

I stumble sleepily off the car and make my 
way along the road of shining sand. The col- 
ored lanterns of the train flash around the curve 
and are gone. A mile’s walk through moon- 
lit woods, and then the dearest light of all 
shines out through embosoming oaks, —the 
light of home. 

B. A. Goodridge. 


NOVEMBER SEVENTEENTH. 


My collegian had invited me to go wheeling 
with him, and I had accepted. It was an indefi- 
nite invitation and an indefinite acceptance, and 
he came first at what may be called an indefinite 
time; it was one afternoon when I was very 
busy, and felt that I ought not to leave my work ; 
there was a decidedly gray sky, and a wind that 
blew at unparalleled speed. It happened that I 
opened the door for the youth when he rang, 
and he fairly. rushed into the parlor, and caught 
his breath as he gasped: — 

‘““Do you want to go riding? 
windy.” 

‘‘Yes,” said I. ‘*I wish very much to go. I 
appreciate your coming on nah a day. I'll be 
ready in five minutes. Won’t you please get 
out my tricycle while I am upstairs?” 

It isn’t a very usual thing yet for young Har- 
vard men to go cycling with wheelwomen, and I 
knew that my friend, who will no longer let us 
call him a boy, had shown a certain degree of 
heroism in forwarding the fashion. 

We had a short and exciting spin; though it 
must be confessed that the —— was only 
done returning down Clarendon hill, with the 
wind at our backs. It was a great grind going 
up, when we first went out, and when we found 
ourselves reduced to pedaling to get down-hill 
in the face of the gusts that half choked us as 
we tried to talk we decided to give it up until 
another day, This other day came soon after, a 
delightful story, to which our little wind-whirl 
was like a disagreeable preface. It was a per- 
fect November day, one of those days that seem 
like a lost fragment of early April forgotten and 
picked up by mother Nature in her autumn 
arranging of days. We went up North avenue 
in Cambridge, then over past Celery Plain, to 
Belmont. No more charming disposition of 
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color can be imagined than the bright green of 
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the celery beds in the —_ spaded earth, with 
e 


the gray of the trees and tfe rocks in the land- 
scape to lend freshness to the growing things. 
Here and there some bit of hillside was May- 
bright with grass that was not yet frost-touched, 
and the air was all that the soul of a cycler could 
wish for his lungs. 

I — a little lady of ten, who was out ona 
sociable with me in a Chicago park at five 
o’clock one morning last summer. 

‘*Oh, I never was so happy in all my life, 
except ” — 

Her ‘‘ except” was about a time when her 
father and mother came home after an absence. 
Mine was general but I knew I was happy in the 
sunshine, the swift motion, and the merry talk 
which my companion tossed in snatches from 
his bicycle. We went from Belmont to Wal- 
tham over a road which all Yankee cyclers know 
as one of the best near Boston. In Waltham we 
ate some crackers and drank some water in a 
grocery while the white-haired keeper questioned 
us about the distance we had come. I thought 
his surprise was all on my account, until he ext 
claimed to the young man : — 

‘*T want to know! Can ye ride’s fur’s thet on 
them bicycles?” 

It seems incredible that one in this part of the 
world should not know that the ride from Cam- 
bridge to Waltham is no miracle. 

Our homeward course was through Water- 
town and Cambridge, into North avenue again. 
We met dozens of students walking in pairs 
up the Mt. Auburn road, and only two dis- 
approved of me. Ai lady rider can tell with 
less than half a glance whether the people she 
meets like —— for women, or condemn it. 

But the classic disapproval of those two did 
not at all spoil one delightful ride, which was 
made all the way round at an even five-mile 
pace, not too fast for me, not too slow for my 
escort. 

As we got down at my gate I asked : — 

‘*Would you mind telling me why you wear 
that dreadful red-and-white circus-cap when you 
are riding?” 

‘ 9g took it off gravely and looked at it respect- 
ully. 

‘*This a circus-cap!” he sighed. ‘‘To think 
that you are taking Harvard studies yourself, 
yet you do not know that this is the Harvard- 
Club cap!” 

‘© Annex.” 


OUR FIRST NIGHT WITH THE “A.C.A.” 
AT THE THOUSAND ISLES. 


WE had arrived at the camp on the afternoon 
train from B , two forlorn-looking canoemen, 
completely tired out from our long ride and a 
sleepless night. It did not take us long, how- 
ever, to get our tent up, ina quiet spot among 
the trees, and after enjoying a hearty supper we 
early turned in for a good night’s rest. The 
boys had informed us that we would find the 
mosquitos plenty; and so we did. If there is 
anything in this world that I detest it is the mos- 

uito, SO we examined every nook and corner about 
the tent, and carefully closed up every opening. 
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Some air was necessary, and we partially turned 
back the door-end, irfits place hooking on a large 
piece of netting, that, fortunately, we had brought 
with us. There seemed no possible way for 
them to get at us, and we chuckled with satisfac- 
tion as we drifted off into dream-land, and 
thought that for once we had outwitted the 
mosquitos. Iremember that I dreamed of being 
attacked by ten thousand little imps, each carrying 
an infernally sharp auger, and all howling like 
demons. We had a fearful battle. Once in a 
while I would get strength enough to shake them 
off, and then they would close in on me again. 
I was getting decidedly the worst of it, and at 
length, just as one was about to sink his weapon 
into my brain, I awoke. My whole body was 
covered with prespiration, and my face and hands 
smarted as though they had been blistered; but 
imagine my utter astonishment when I heard the 
melodious notes of a multitude of unmistakable 
mosquitos. Here was a terrible dilemma. What 
in the world was I going todo? It was impos- 
sible to get them out, and equally useless for me 
to tryandsleep with them. At lasta bright idea 
struck me. I remembered that in preparation for 
this very pest I was persuaded by a friend to 
purchase a box of ointment warranted to drive 
mosquitos crazy, and backed up by recommenda- 
tions covering pages. After thinking a mo- 
ment I located it in the tin box that was under 
the fly of the tent, outside, and, half-clothed, I 
cautiously crawled out under the netting at the 
door. Ugh! how cold it was! and as ‘‘ dark as 
Egypt.” Getting down on my knees I groped 
about for the box, and after a long search, turn- 
ing over about every bit of camp-kit that we 
owned, and getting my hands stuck full of fish- 
hooks, my patience was at last rewarded. Trem- 
bling in every limb with cold, I started pell-mell for 
the tent, but, striking a tent-pin with the big toe 
of my right foot, which made me dance and howl 
with pain, I came in violent contact with a big 
stick of firewood, which tripped me up and sent 
me flying heels over head several feet down the 
hill. My downward course was brought to a 
sudden termination with a bump against a tree, 
nearly breaking my back, and landing me in a 
pool of ice-cold water which had collected from 
the rain of the morning. 

To cap the climax, I now discovered that my 
box of ointment had departed ; but, after creep- 
ing about the ground for a long time, I fortu- 
nately found it again, and grasping it tightly, 
succeeded this time in getting safely back to my 
blanket, where I nursed my wounds both bodily 
and mental, and tried hard to get warm again. 
How I ‘‘ laughed in my sleeve” (shirt-sleeve) 
as I lavishly applied the ointment to my counte- 
nance and mentally blessed the maker, and every- 
thing connected with its purchase. Now every 
mosquito would leave me I thought. Phew! 
what an unpleasant odor the stuff had! That 
surely was in its favor; and stopping up my 
nose I bravely applied a double-thick coating to 
that member, as, being a most prominent feature, 
it came in for the most attention from the mos- 
quitos. With a sigh of relief I then rolled up 
in my blanket and prepared to sleep again. 
I quietly dozed off, listening to the musical hum 
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that came to my ears in many keys, first floating 
near, and then wafted to a distant corner of the 
tent. Just as I was about to lose myself I faintly 
heard a hum in a minor key, that appeared to be 
approaching. Certainly the gnat would turn 
back; but no, on he came, nearer and nearer, 
and to my consternation at last settled calmly on 
the end of my nose where the stuff was thickest. 
Surely he must drop dead. I waited patiently 
for this to happen, but on the contrary he seemed 
to revel in it, and, instead, my calmness was re- 
warded with a bite of extraordinary fierceness. 
I lost all control of myself, and sprang into the 
air with a yell like a wild Indian, and made a 
terrible pass at that mosquito with my hand, that 
almost dislocated my nose. I hope it killed him, 
but doubt it. 

The next morning, as we came out to the light, 
I noticed the ‘‘ cook” looking sharply at my 
face. Suddenly he burst out laughing, and 
wanted to know what was the matter with my 
complexion? I looked in a small mirror that we 
carried, and behold! my countenance was the 
color of a well-tanned piece of sole-leather. The 
mystery was solved when I hunted up the box; 
found that when I dropped it I had made a 
swap, and, instead of ointment, I had rubbed 
my face very freely with some filthy preparation 
that the ‘‘cook” had invented to grease his 
boots with. It contained some horrible color- 
ing matter; and I did not get entirely rid of 
it for nearly two weeks. If, as some people 
believe, we atone for our sins in this life I 
must have done penance for a whole multitude 
during that night of torment. 
The ** Old Man.” 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BICYCLE CLUB’S 
FIRST WINTER CARNIVAL. 


IN these winter-bound days, when Nature 
herself effectually interferes with the full enjoy- 
ment of most of the sports to which the Outing 
Club is addicted, it will be of interest to many 
to see how the Massachusetts Bicycle Club car- 
tied out its idea of giving a public entertainment, 
surpassing all previous efforts, which should 
present as fully as possible the in-door scope 
of cycling,—or, as it was expressed in the few 
introductory words of the souvenir Carnival Pro- 
gram, one which should serve to ‘‘ show to those 
who have become by experience acquainted with 
cycles and their practical uses, as well as the far 
greater number of those who have never improved 
their opportunities in this direction, some of the 
many interesting features of the winter side of 
the sport.” 

The club has never been content to allow the 
interest which binds together its large and ac- 
tive membership to lag in any respect during 
the time when riding cannot be enjoyed. It has 
continually utilized its fine club-house for various 
entertainments, athletic, literary, or musical, with 
regular ladies’ receptions, and tournaments in 
the billiard-room and bowling-alley, which have 
served their purpose well, and have materially 
added to the enjoyment and attractiveness of 
membership in the Massachusetts Bicycle Club. 
It was as an outgrowth, perhaps, of these regu- 

















lar ‘‘evenings at home,” that the conception 
came of a Carnival, which should excel any in- 
door cycling event ever given. Such efforts 
were at once brought to bear upon the work of 
organization and preparation as could be at a 
busy season of the year, and on the evening of 
December 16th the Mechanics’ Fair Building on 
Huntington avenue was the scene of another of 
the club’s successes. This great building, the 
only one in Boston suitable for the purpose, was 
used in its entirety; and the floor seats and gal- 
lery surrounding the main exhibition hall were 
well filled with as select and appreciative an 
assembly as a ‘cycling entertainment ever drew 
together. 

At eight o’clock the great doors opening in 
from the Olympian Skating Rink were thrown 
open, and, preceded by a band of music which 
marched to the center of the floor and took its 
stand there, a long column of costumed cyclers 
passed in, on bicycles and tricycles, over a hun- 
dred in all, and appearing easily twice that 
number, as, two abreast in close order, they 
wheeled on and around over the whole floor- 
space of the two immense halls. A bright and 
striking scene it formed—and what an array of 
notables on wheels was there! Many a well- 
known historical party, of whose bicycling pro- 
pensities the most minute traditions have said 
never a word, sat astride the nickel with grace 
and ease, seeking among the spectators for the 
admiring glances of his more intimate acquaint- 
ances, with all the calm assurance of one who 
was quite at home with that sort of thing. Old 
St. Nick himself was on hand, of course ; — for 
where isn’t he? —and he was well to the front; 
but driving in place of the more conventional 
steeds a pair of brightly appareled wheelmen; 
and ‘close behind, mounted upon a sociable tri- 
cycle, came the ‘‘ Spirit of 76,” a group of three 
together with their continental uniforms evidently 
recently renovated, and the commander of the 
party armed to the teeth with a cordial smile 
which quite belied the dangerous appearance of 
the flint-lock in his hand. Conspicuous in the 
throng following were Henry of Navarre, the 
Earl of Sussex, Sir Walter Raleigh, and English 
dukes and German and Italian counts, while 
court-jesters and peasants ahd Chinamen mixed 
in with little regard to class or race distinctions. 
The Devil was present in various forms, riding 
with dexterity and apparent comfort among his 
neighbors; many a character whom Dickens has 
introduced to us was on hand, anda ballet-dancer 
rode gracefully and modestly, side-saddle fashion, 
in company with a happy clown. 

At the end of this preliminary parade a 
**Country Club” fox-hunt was introduced by 
the Newton Club on ‘‘safeties,” and their pur- 
suit of the anise-seed bag was well applauded. 
Following this feature the main body of riders 
passed in again, and in single file rode round 
the hall, and countermarched till the floor was 
well covered with moving lines of wheelmen, 
their varied costumes making up a bright and 
animated spectacle. 

At the dismissal of the parade the riders, dis- 
posing of their machines, took their seats upon 
the stage or among their friends in the audience. 
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while the prizes for the costumes were awarded, 
These consisted of a gold and a silver medal in 
each of three classes: the two for the hand- 
somest costumes going to the Golden Prince, and 
Prince Carnival ; the latter character being taken 
by President Ducker, of the Springfield Club. 
Mercury carried off the first medal for originality 
and effectiveness; and ‘‘ Poor Joe,” ‘* movin 
on” in his tatters and dirt on his three-wheele 
velocipede, the second. The graceful ballet- 
dancer was voted the most comical, while the 
second prize went to the irreverent rider, who, 
with torn and soiled uniform, and sundry con- 
spicuous bunches upon his anatomy, awoke vivid 
recollections of the great and only ‘lantern 
parade.” The first part of the program over, 
an hour and a half was given up to exhibitions 
of outside talent, making up the finest display of 
cycling specialties ever witnessed together. 

The Brockton City Bicycle Drill Squad gave 
their wonderfully perfect club drill, delighting 
and surprising all by their graceful execution 
of the most difficult movements. Maltby, the 
‘* wizard of the wheel,” followed with a capital 
display of trick-riding, and showed, particularly 
in his single-wheel work, his thorough control 
over the machine, and an astonishing freedom 
with the laws of gravity. 

Next was shown in a striking way the practical 
evolution of the bicycle; Lallement, the veloci- 
pede inventor, mounted on the original machine 
which he brought from Paris with him in 1863, 
and Rowe, the well-known record-holder, on his 
Columbia Racer, exhibiting the extremes of the 
stages through which the bicycle has thus far 

one. <A game of polo between star-riders fol- 
owed, and then came the Wilmot double-riders 
in their wonderful performance on a single ma- 
chine. In this they introduced one remarkable 
feat never before given publicly: Wilmot riding 
the single-wheel with his partner upon his 
shoulders. 

An obstacle race was the closing feature of the 
exhibitions, and proved very entertaining to the 
spectators, — possibly more so to them than to 
the contestants. . 

While the skating-rink was thrown open for 
races and general skating, the floor of the main 
hall was now held for dancing for members of 
the club and their invited guests, and until mid- 
night the floor was well occupied, and a success- 
ad oveding was pleasantly closed. 

The success of the carnival, in the minds of 
those who were most interested in carrying it 
through, consisted not more in the smoothness 
with which its various features moved along, or 
in such profit as arose from it, than from the 
thoroughness with which they were able to ex- 
emplify their original idea, and show that while 
at this season of the year the more practical and 
useful ends of bicycling, with its fullest natural 
enjoyment, are out of the question, it is still 
possible to find in it ample means of enjoyment. 

Such public entertainments serve to keep ac- 
tive, and to stimulate the interest; and the 
Massachusetts Club is gratified that already its 
example is being followed by others throughout 
the country. 


Arthur E. Pattison. 












Now is the time when Nature, who wooes us 
with varied charms during the three gentler 
seasons, wraps herself in her garb of repose, 
and yields to the icy breath of the North. 
During this interim she is by no means devoid 
of interest to the observant student of her many- 
sided character. There is nothing more invig- 
orating to a healthful constitution, or more rest- 
ful to the eye when released from the cares of 
business, than a walk over the firm landscape of 
winter. The trees delicately etched against the 
sky, the glistening fields, the clear air curling 
the breath of men and animals, the rapid pace 
which the temperature permits, or, rather, com- 
pels, all have a charm in themselves quite well 
calculated to please the rugged Anglo-Saxon 
blood in our veins, which remembers the days 
when our distant ancestors fought the blasts of 
winter and baffled the storms of the North Sea, 
or lived in defiance of cold and heat in the 
German forests. 

We have, as a people, however, inherited a 
double nature. Coursing through our veins along 
with the blood of the Northmen are many traces 
of southern kinship, bringing the love of refine- 
ment, of art, and of luxury. These constrain us 
to soften our manners toward each other, to sur- 
round ourselves with the creations of genius, to 
make our homes cheerful and attractive, and, 
with the love of summer always in our hearts, to 
try, even during the reign of her rival without, to 
keep her in remembrance within. How few of 
the artist fraternity ever turn their attention to 
the mastering of a winter landscape; and of 
those few how fewer still are those who make 
this the great end of their art! It is summer 
in all her charms, or spring in her young, fresh 
life, or autumn in her expiring glories, which 
wins the brush of the painter and the needle of 
the etcher. 

We were forcibly reminded of this fact a few 
days ago on looking over a folio of late etchings. 
In a collection of several dozen, not a winter 
landscape could we find; all had been inspired 
by the gentler air and warmer colors of the other 
seasons. They had, however, the real out-door 
freshness, the unmistakable charm of work cone 
on the spot. Both singly and collectively they 
were admirably calculated to keep one in humor 
with Nature during the period of her widowhood. 
Two or three by Mr. Monks take you to green 
hillsides, where the sheep stray off in groups into 
the shadows of evening, or form a rambling and 
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broken column down to the water’s edge to 
drink. The fancy of Mr. Slocombe is for a 
country road and a glowing evening sky and a 
plodding yokel, or a shepherd driving his charge 
homeward under a canopy of leafless boughs 
delicately interlaced and clearly etched against 
the dying light of day. Or perhaps it is Stoke 
Pogis church-yard,—scene of the ‘ Elegy,” — 
where the last splendors of the gloaming cast 
their poetic and uncertain rays over spire and 
tree-top and mortal memorial. Again, a clear, 
delicate etching of Loch Katrine, by David Law, 
is in the warmest sunlight of summer, softening 
the outlines of hills, oo throwing an atmosphere 
of real caloric over the whole scene. A view of 
a Devon hayfield courts the full blaze of a July 
sun, and does it successfully, too, for we are 
told that it carried off the prizes of two great 
exhibitions for its maker, Mr. Fullwood. In 
his ‘‘ Belated Traveler” he returns again to the 
moment in which etchers delight, that of the 
setting sun. This work, with its sky of thick, 
swirling clouds, its dark background of heavy 
tree-tops, its circling birds, and its lonely figure 
moving wearily through the gathering gloom, 
along a road which crosses the marshes, seems 
one of the strongest reproductions of nature 
given us by the needle in a long time. 

Gautier’s ‘‘ Loch Lomond ” exemplifies a ver 
different school. A quiet, reedy pool, in which 
float an old boat argl a convoy of wild ducks. 
Through the vista of some low trees and a bushy 
island you look from the cool and shaded pool 
out upon the gleaming waters of the noble loch, 
while far beyond melts away the fine outline of 
Ben Lomond. 

These counterfeit presentments of Nature in 
her gala costumes may well recall her softer 
moments for us when we weary of the rugged 
sports of winter. 

os 

WE have referred to the neglect of winter 
landscape by etchers. Of course this season 
is the least inviting to the artist for out-door 
work, and this doubtless may be held largely 
accountable for the lack of results in this direc- 
tion. The same dearth is to be observed in 
— collections of paintings. However skill- 
ul the artist may become in studio work, it still 
remains true that the foundation of all good 
painting lies in the sketch, or study direct from 
nature. Even Turner, the prince of. imagina- 














tive landscape painters, was a most indefatigable 
gatherer of memoranda in the shape of sketches, 
more or less elaborate, from which he composed 


his great works. Without the familiar and accu- 
rate knowledge which the making of these gives, 
no artist who regards his reputation should ever 
attempt an important picture. 

Some good work has been done in this direc- 
tion; there still remains a good field, however, 
for the aspiring young artist. With a nice eye 
for the delicate gradations of color, the subtle 
and illusive ‘‘arrangements” of winter, he might, 
by persistent out-door study, master the secrets 
of our winter scenery, and gain for himself in 
time a very desirable recognition. 

But close observation of nature does a great 
deal besides enabling artists to paint better pict- 
ures. It adds considerably to the pleasure of all 
our intercourse with the out-door world, and 
especially to the enjoyment of our winter walks. 
When the fields are white and the foliage has 
departed there is yet much left that is worthy of 
attention and full of interest if we only see it. 
The man who knows whether he has seen stone- 
walls or rail-fences during his walk is doubtless 
a better observer than he who only knows that 
he has walked. So he who can tell what birds 
are still with us, and just where the outline of 
the mountain is finest, or who has noticed the 
very different angles which the limbs of different 
species of trees make with their trunks, in ad- 
vance of the man who only notes the fences and 
walls. 

These things add much to the interest of our 
walks ; and many a man who now finds it dull 
work to follow his physician’s advice about exer- 
cise would, were his powers of observation 
called out, be eager for the moment of his daily 
constitutional. 

Habits of observation may be indefinitely cul- 
tivated and extended. Some men are born with 
them; others, however, must acquire them. 
Thoreau, we are told by Lowell, was not by 
nature an observer, yet he cultivated the habit 
of using his eyes until, ‘‘ as we read him, it seems 
as if all-out-of-doors has kept a diary and be- 
come its own Montaigne. . . . Compared with 
him, all other books of similar aim, even ‘ White’s 
Selborne,’ seem dry.” 


* 
* * 


WHEN all the lands on the face of the earth are 
explored, how will the spirit of adventure inherent 
in man be able to manifest itself? is a question 
often asked. The field of exploration is indeed 
becoming narrowed with the march of our western 
civilization; but, with all our boasted achieve- 
ments, there are still extensive areas of unknown 
lands here and there on the earth’s surface. 
Leaving aside the polar regions, it is the Old 
World, strange to say, rather than the New, which 
presents the greater number of these unsolved 
geographical problems. It seems strange how 
much still remains undiscovered, considering the 
means which science has placed in the hands of 
man since the beginning of the century whose 
end is now less than fifteen years away. Africa, 
which bears the mighty monuments of a civiliza- 
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tion whose beginnings are lost in the mysteries of 
a remote past, has guarded with the most abject of 
savagery the mysteries of an unexplored present 
until Stanley, in his quest for Livingstone, began 
the work which has founded the great Congo 
state, and promises to raise the veil which has so 
long concealed the greater part of the dark con- 
tinent. It isremarkable how much of the interior 
of vast countries remains unknown. The truth is 
that few men care to gowhere there is no com- 
mercial incentive. Very little is known, even yet, 
of the interior of China, which boasts of the 
oldest civilization and densest population on 
earth; and even in our own Florida, the Ever- 
glades have remained a mysterious region until the 
enterprise of a great newspaper sent an expedi- 
tion thither less than two years ago.. The 
exuberance of life at the tropics presents an 
obstacle almost as great to the explorer as the 
absence of life at the poles, for within the tropics 
there are, after the polar regions, the largest 
unexplored tracts, and even in Central America, 
narrowly confined as it is between the two great 
oceans, there are extensive areas of unknown 
country where men live who have never yet seen 
a white man ; and now and then strange tales are 
brought of a marvelous city somewhere in the 
interior, where an ancient civilization, the com- 
panion of those effaced by Cortez, Alvarado, 
and Pizarro, still flourishes. America, however, 
presents comparatively little unknown country 
besides the Old World. The United States is 
spanned from the Atlantic to the Pacific by several 
lines of transcontinental railway ; Canada has just 
completed one; Mexico has two under construc- 
tion, and an American line has its Pacific ter- 
minus at a Mexican port; Guatemala has a line 
under way; at the Isthmus of Panama is the 
first of all the interoceanic railways; and ve 

soon the two shores will be connected in Sout 

America by the trans-Andean line across Chili 
and the Argentine Republic. Against this great 
showing the Old World has not yet a single 
transcontinental line, international jealousy and 
a conflict of interests preventing what otherwise 
would be as practicable asin America. This great 
diversity of nationalities in the Old World has 
prevented the growth of material progress to the 
same extent as in the New, man himself prov- 
ing a more serious obstacle to his own advance- 
ment than anything which nature places in his 


path. 
* 
* * 


IT is not likely, however, that the year 1900 
will see much undiscovered country left on the 
earth. Possibly, even the North Pole may be 
reached. by that time, though it is difficult at 
present to see what good can be accomplished 
thereby, except the overcoming of a great ob- 
stacle. When we look back, and consider that 
well into the present century all the world was 
dependent upon substantially the same means 
for locomotion which it had used for centuries 
immemorial before, it seems a wonder that more 
has not been accomplished in the way of subdu- 
ing ignorance concerning the features of our good 
Mother Earth. Had all the great nations co- 
operated in making wise use of the instrumentali- 
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ties placed in their hands, instead of devoting 
their energies to devising means for each other’s 
destruction, what tremendous strides might now 
have been made! As the pace of invention does 
not yet appear to be retarded in the least, it 
seems as if progress equally wonderful as that 
of the past half-century might be looked for, 
unless checked by some sudden outburst of that 
perversity by which poor humanity is wont to kill 
the goose which lays the golden eggs. It would 
therefore be idle to speculate as to what new 
powers are to be placed in our hands, and what 
new marvels remain to be accomplished in the 
next few years. 


* 
* * 


THE present installment of the Thomas Stevens’ 
narrative, which is a little longer than usual, 
closes the European series of articles descriptive 
of his remarkable journey round the world. In 
the March issue will be presented the first of the 
Asiatic series, commencing with the start from 
Constantinople. Ten papers will be devoted to 
the tour from Constantinople to Teheran, Persia, 
at which latter place Mr. Stevens arrived early 
in the fall. The narrator made the entire journey 
alone, — save during a part of one day when ac- 
coinpanied by a ‘‘zaptieh,” or guard, that was 
forced upon him,—and, as he often deviated 
from the beaten path of ordinary travelers, the 
story of his wanderings is but a series of chap- 
ters of deeply interesting, and at times thrilling, 
adventure, that will hold the reader to the end. 
Mr. Stevens winters in Teheran, where, in addi- 
tion to his literary work, he will be occupied in 
laying out and planning the details of his coming 
journey through China, informing himself as far 
as possible regarding the country to be traversed, 
the customs of the people, and meeting before- 
hand some of the possible obstacles to a success- 
ful journey by studying how to overcome them, 
or avoid them altogether. The journey will be 
resumed as early in the spring as the weather 
and suitable conditions for wheeling will permit, 
and pushed rapidly to a successful close. 


* 
* * 


As a man upon gaining possession of a great 
piece of land first takes a general glance over it, 
and then proceeds to become acquainted with its 
features in detail, so we see our race, after dis- 
covering and taking possession of all parts of 
the earth, now carrying out the work of true 
exploration, which is demanding the aid of 
every human faculty and all the means which 
science can give. Every new means of explora- 
tion leads to a closer intimacy with nature. 
Even the locomotive sports, as we may call them, 
assist towards their end. The naturalist, for 
instance, pursues his calling and finds his rec- 
reation at one and the same time when he takes 
up the delights of canoeing, yachting, cycling, 
and the like. 

It should be remembered that while the work 
of discovery demanded little more than intre- 
pidity, alertness, and other companion qualities, 
that of exploration as called for to-day requires 
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not only the highest physical traits but mental 
powers commensurate therewith. Up to the 
beginning of this century there was little with 
which more than a comparatively few men en- 
gaged in the pursuits of learning could occupy 
themselves, other than deeds of daring. It is 
but a few centuries since the greater part of 
Europe was ina state of abject barbarism. After 
the migration of nations came the work of set- 
tling into place, then the conflict with the Mus- 
sulman invaders, and after the Crusaders had 
spent their force the discovery of the New 
World afforded a vent for the exuberant vitality 
of European peoples. Now the current has 
changed, and the direction is along the paths of 
peace rather than war. Each new field of work 
opened up by scientific achievement demands 
armies of trained men for its service, and scien- 
tific exploration and research, for which our 
technical schools and universities are educating 
thousands of our best youth, offer fascinations 
in their pursuit far greater than those of mere 
adventure. Even at the schools of war, the 
military and naval academies, the implements 
of science occupy places of honor beside those 
of battle; and those institutions have rendered 
the world great service in the notable additions 
they have made to the roll of science. 


* 
*, * 


AN institution which has done admirable ser- 
vice in the field of scientific exploration has just 
brought itself pleasantly to notice. That is the 
Appalachian Club, which, on December 28, 1885, 
a little in advance of its tenth anniversary, 
moved into a home of its own under flourishing 
conditions. The club was organized on January 
1, 1876, with Professor Edward C. Pickering, 
then of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and now director of the Harvard observ- 
atory at Cambridge, as its first president. Its 
object: ‘‘ to explore the mountains of New Eng- 
land and the adjacent regions both for scientific 
and artistic purposes, and in general to cultivate 
an interest in geographical studies,” has been 
admirably carried out, and its work has brought 
it wide and deserved recognition. The most 
important papers read before the club have been 
published in the excellent magazine, Appalachia, 
established for the purpose. The club has done 
splendid service to the tourist among the beau- 
tiful mountain regions of New England by 
——s information concerning their most 
notable features, before hardly known. Another 
feature are the regular excursions in the summer 
of each year to points of interest in New Eng- 
land. The new rooms are in a most appro- 
priate place, — the fourth story of the old Ticknor 
mansion, on Park street, near the summit of 
Beacon Hill, overlooking Boston Common, and 
away across the city to the rim of beautiful 
hills beyond. The club now has a member- 
ship of over 600, and its president is Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, whose interest 
in the work of the club is keen, as might be ex- 
pected from one whose writings show a most 
exquisite sense of natural beauty. 














‘‘ AFTERNOON SONGS”! is the name of the 
new volume of poems just issued by Mrs. Julia 
C. R. Dorr; but the poems have all the morning 
freshness of youth which distinguishes the guild 
of immortal singers by right of birth to which 


Mrs. Dorr belongs. Mrs. Dorr is one of the 
truest of New England poets, as we have a right 
to call her, although a child of the South, which 
has given her the light and warmth of its sun- 
shine to weave into the verse which she has 
imbued with the balsam-fragrance of our North- 
ern pine-woods. The pure melody of her song 
is filled with the glow of color and the grace of 
form. Poems like ‘*‘ Valdemar” show the same 
power to tell a story in verse that has charmed 
so many thousands in ‘‘ Margery Gray,” and **A 
Dream of Songs Unsung” is marked by the 
highest imaginative power. The noble pathos 
of the dedicatory poem ‘‘ To S.M.D.” will be 
felt by all sympathetic readers. We cannot hear 
too often from Mrs. Dorr, but we trust it may be 
long before her volume of ‘‘ Sunset Songs” is 
published. 


* 
* * 


PROFESSOR Morse has given us such a charm- 
ing account of ‘‘ Japanese Homes” that the 
interest of whoever reads his book will be height- 
ened for all things concerning one of the most 
fascinating lands and people on the earth. A 
book that will contribute much towards this is 


1 Afternoon Songs.” * Sgaaa C. R. Dorr. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 
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Greey’s ‘‘ Captive of Love,”' a novel founded 
upon the work of the classic Japanese author 
Bakin, called ‘‘ Kumono Tayema Ama Yo No 
Tsuki” (The Moon Shining through a Cloud-rift 
on a Rainy Night). The original was written 
something like 500 years ago, and gives a rare 
insight into the life and thoughts of the people 


at that period. 
* 
* * 


‘ 


D. Loturop & Co. have commenced the pub# 
lication of a charming series of poems of the 
months, the series to be complete in twelve 
volumes, that for December having already been 
ssued. They are edited by Oscar Fay Adams. 

* 
eo 2 

THE Prang chromo cards this year are con- 
siderably in advance of previous efforts, not alone 
in the excellence of lithographic work, but in 
the variety and artistic treatment of subjects. 
Flowers are largely represented, though many of 
the handsomer cards are adorned with figures, 
some of them strikingly artistic and beautiful. 
There were four prize cards this year, by C. D. 
Welden, Will H. Low, Thomas Moran, and 
Frederick Dielman, and a ‘ Boston card” by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey. These, with the satin 
art prints, calendars, and comic cards, make a 
charming collection. 


1« A Captive of Love.” By Edward Greey. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1886. 








FOR MONTH ENDING DECEMBER 31. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


THE Racing Board has accepted the records from 
one-quarter to twenty miles made by Wm. A. Rowe. 

THE handsome wheel room of the Maverick 
Bicycle Club, of East Boston, Mass., has been en- 
larged. 

THE second annual ball and drill of the Portland 
(Me.) Wheel Club took place on December 3. 


SEVEN hundred and sixty-six L.A. W. uniforms have 
been supplied to members up to December 20, being 
a little less than one-tenth of the total membership. 


THE Southern wheelman holding the record for 
the greatest number of miles ridden for the season of 
1885 is a resident of Memphis, Tenn.; his record is 
2,057 miles. 

Dr. W. G. KENDALL, of Boston, Mass., has ridden 
the past season 4,163 miles on bicycle, and 677 miles 
on tricycle, making a total of 4,840 miles. 

THE New Haven Bicycle Club is contemplating 
removal to more commodious quarters, with storage 
for wheels. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., December 3, W. M. Wood- 
side defeated J. W. Alexander in a three-mile race at 
Washington rink. The latter skated, while the former 
rode a bicycle; time 10m. 55s. 

RICHARD G. BEAZLEY, of Boston, Mass., has been 
reinstated as an amateur by the Racing Board. 

THE £olus Bicycle Club, of Chicago, has con- 
solidated with the Chicago Club. 

Ir is reported that the Westfield (Mass.) cyclers 
favorite occupation is Sunday Bible classes. 

LATTA BROTHERS, of Friendship, N.Y., have given 
up the importation of cycles. 


THE Chicago Bicycle Club have voted to hold 
socials on the last Tuesday of each month. 

THE Connecticut Division of the L.A.W. have 
commenced work prepatory to the publishing of a 
road book for that district. 

Bos NEILSON has challenged Prince for a race of 
one to twenty miles, for a purse of $500 a side, and 
has deposited $50 with the sporting editor of the 
Boston Globe. 


H. D. Corey was presented by D. Rudge & Co., 
Coventry, Eng., with a tandem tricycle for his atten- 
tion to R. Rowell while in America. 





THE Ohio L.A.W. Division, at its annual meeting, 
at Masillon, December 7 and 8, made several changes 
in the handbook rules, and the next meeting will be 
held the first week in September, at Canton. 

THE suit for libel brought by D. H. Renton against 
Secretary Aaron has been adjusted by Aaron paying 
all expenses of the suit and apologizing for his 
remarks in the Bulletin. 


THE Philadelphia Bicycle Club, at its meeting on 
December 8th, appointed a committee to consider the 
question of building a club-house. 


THE bicycle offered by the Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club to the school-boy selling the largest number of 
carnival tickets was awarded to Ha F. Wil- 
liams, son of the president of the Nonantum Cycling 
Club. The silk banner offered to the club selling the 
most tickets was taken by the Dorchester Bicycle 
Club. 


THE Chicago Bicycle Club has received permission 
to use the Exposition building of that city, and the 
gallery will be surveyed, and it is proposed by some 
fast riders to attempt some record-breaking. 

THE Missouri L.A.W. Division issued early in 
December a handbook, and it is said to be the best 
of its kind ever issued. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON, of St. Paul, Minn., has been 
appointed a representative of the League for Min- 
nesota. 

THE Central City Bicycle, of Syracuse, N.Y., has 
consolidated with the Empire Bicycle Club. The 
officers are: President, F. Brigham; captain, Edward 
Rice; drill inspector, Robert Hamlin; _secretary- 
treasurer, L. S. Wilson. 

THE Maryland Bicycle Club, of Baltimore, Md., 
has inaugurated a series of entertainments to be 
given every Thursday evening. 

THE Ixion Bicycle Club, of New York, held the 
second of its series of fall road races, December 13. 
The distance was 3 miles, and, notwithstanding, the 
rain and mud, it was won by Frederick Ray, in a lit- 
tle over 12m. 


THE Boscobel Bicycle Club of Lynn, Mass., or- 
ganized September 20, now numbers upwards of thirty 
members, and with its attractive club-rooms for win- 
ter entertainments it bids fair to be a strong compet- 
itor of the Lynn Club. 


A PETITION for incorporation has been presented 
by H.C. Blair, George E. Bartol, H. A. Blakiston, 
H. B. Hart, Thomas Hockley, H. Longstroth, H. R. 
Lewis, E. L. Miller, C. C. Roberts, F. C. Stokes, W. 
R. Tucker, and G. W. Osborne, of Philadelphia, un- 
der the name of the Philadelphia Bicycle Club. 

A RHODE IsLaNnpD Division was organized at Paw- 
tuxet, December 10, with Dr. J. A. Chase chief con- 
sul, and H. L. Perkins, of Providence, secretary and 
treasurer. It is expected to show a membership by 
spring of at least 100. 





















THE Bicycling World has refused to accept the 
time made by Wm.. Woodside, at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Skating Rink, December 7 (50 miles), notwithstanding 
a certificate signed by the full board of officers and 
the surveyor was presented, because of the use of 
chairs as a pole, instead of some fixed curb. The 
following is the official scoring: 3 miles, 8m. 20s.; 
5 miles, 15m. 251/5s.; 10 miles, 31m. 1534s.; 15 miles, 
47m. 52/5s.; 20 miles, th. 32m. a 25 miles, rh. 
20m. 74/5s.; 30 miles, th. 37m. 3!/5s.; 35 miles, rh. 
54m. 9"/5s.; 40 miles, 2h. 13m. 53!/5s. He stopped 
at 40 miles, owing to the cold giving him cramps. 


THE Massachusetts Division, by a mail vote of the 
board of officers, accepted the invitation of the Massa- 
chusetts Bicycle Club to have the next league meet at 
Boston. The majority of votes cast seem to favor a 
three days’ meet, May 27, 28, and 29. 


Tue following is the record of members of the 
Taunton Bicycle Club for the season: Captain W. C. 
Williams and First Lieutenant G. R. Williams have 
ridden, up to December 1, 1,600 miles; Second 
Lieutenant William Pendleton and bugler J. Hardy, 
1,000 miles. 


GRANT BELL, ex-amateur champion of the North- 
west, has been expelled from the League. This is the 
direct result of his races with Woodside. Bell will 
never be able to ride again, as, on December 2, 
while asleep, he walked through an open window 
and fell a distance of 23 feet to the ground, seriously 
and permanently injuring his spine. 

THE Ixion Bicycle Club, of New York, on Decem- 
ber 2, gave the third of their series of private con- 
certs at their club-house. The club should be well 
pleased with the excellent talent in the club, which 
was so well brought out by musical director O. L. 
Moses. 


THE second annual ball of the Somerville Cycle 
Club, at Winter Hill, December 10, was the most 
successful affair of the kind held in the vicinity 
of Boston this season. The rain prevented a large 
attendance, but, in spite of the storm, over fifty 
couples, including representatives from the Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, and Boston clubs, were pres- 
ent, and enjoyed the fine order of dances and the 
supper served during the intermission. During the 
evening the club presented Captain H. S. Worthen 
with an elegant gold ring. 

AT a meeting of the Massachusetts Bicycle Club, 
held December 2, notice of an amendment to the 
by-laws was made, allowing non-residents to be ad- 
mitted for the sum of $10 per year. The total mem- 
bership at that date was 253 active cycle riders, thus 
making it by far the strongest club in the country, if 
not in the world. 


THE Springfield Bicycle Club, after its meeting, 
December 3, enjoyed a game supper, after which con- 
gratulatory speeches were made upon the great suc- 
cess the club had attained, and Secretary Lawton, in 
the name of the club, presented its president, Henry 
E. Ducker, with a check for $500, in recognition of 
the many good works he had done for the club. 

Mr. C. E. Kiuce, of Newark, N.J., on December 
13 succeeded in climbing “Eagle Rock Hill,” at 
Orange, N.J., on a 51-inch Star. This is the second 
time this feat has been accomplished, Burt Pressey 
being the first rider to complete the feat. All others 
have failed to get up more than half way. The hill 
is 4,650 feet in length, or twice as long as Corey Hill 
at Brookline, Mass., with an altitude of 185 ft. 4 in., — 
about 15 feet lower than Corey’s,—and an average 
rise of 1 foot in 1214, a trifle less grade than Corey’s. 
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AT the regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
Bicycle Club, on December 4, the Road Race Inves- 
tigating Committee reported that they had measured 
the course and found it about 3 miles short. It was 
announced that the first game of a billiard tournament 
would commence December 8. The first prize of 
this tournament will be the choice of, ten chop- 
suppers, a gold medal, or a cup; the second prize, a 
silver medal or six chop-suppers. A leather medal to 
be given for the lowest score. Messrs. Overman, 
Hyams, and Field were appointed a committee to 
arrange a series of entertainments for the winter 
months. 


THE Cycle Carnival of the Massachusetts Bicycle Club 
at the Olympian Rink, Boston, Mass., December 16, 
was a complete success. Fully 5,000 people were pres- 
ent, including visiting cyclists from nearly every club in 
the State. The special features of the evening, as given 
in the very handsomely illustrated program, were a 
grand parade of the wheelmen in costume on tricycles 
of all kinds; drill by eight men of the Brockton City 
Drill Squad; fancy riding by W. S. Maltby; polo, on 
Star bicycles; double trick riding by the Wilmots; and 
an obstacle race on wheels. The gold medal for the 
most elegant costume was won by Bert Thayer, in the 
character of the Golden Prince, H. E. Ducker, of 
Springfield, was the winner of the silver medal, in 
the costume of a King of Carnival. For the most 
original and effective, J. T. Williams, of the club, as 
Mercury, took the gold medal, and C. H. Davis, as 
Poor Joe, the silver medal; Lawrence Sand, of the 
Somerville Club, as a Ballet Dancer, and G. F. 
Walters, of the Hyde Park Club, as a representative 
of the late Japanese-lantern parade, took the first 
and second medals for the most comical costumes. 
Roller skating and dancing occupied the balance of 
the evening. 

From reports from England we learn that Dan 
Canary is meeting with great success in London as 
a representative American trick-rider on an American 
wheel. 

At the Thanksgiving-Day meeting of the Los 
Angeles (Cal.) Athletic Club the one-mile bicycle 
race was won by G. A. Von Brandis in 4m. 422/ss. ; 
J. P. Percival, second; Robert Cope, third. The 
half-mile bicycle race was won by J. W. Lancaster in 
2m. 6s.; Von Brandis, second; Percival, third. In 
the bicycle slow race Percival won, but no time was 
taken. : 

THE Worcester Bicycle Club corporation has now 
the following board of officers: president, F. W. 
Blacker; treasurer, Lincoln Holland; clerk, H. P. 
Cooke; board of directors, F. P. Kendall, Edw. 
F. Tolman, and the president, treasurer, and clerk 
members ex officiis. The road officers are: captain, 
E. F. Tolman; first-lieutenant, G. D. Putnam; 
second-lieutenant, Chas. Bruse. 

THE Capital Bicycle Club, of Washington, D. C., 
elected the following officers, December 12, for the 
term ending June 30, 1886: president, John M. 
Killits; vice-president, Clarence G. Allen; recording 
secretary, Thomas A. Berryhill; corresponding secre- 
tary, James Q. Rice; treasurer, Joseph E. Leaming; 
captain, Edson B. Olds; sub-captain, Fred. F. 
Church; junior sub-captain, Benjamin H. Stinemetz, 
jr.; executive committee, J. West Wagner, P. T. 
Dodge, W. B. Hibbs, James McK. Borden. 

Four members of the Buffalo Ramblers’ Club 
played a game of polo on vertical fork bicycles at the 
skating rink of that city. It was decided by the 


players that the game was better on wheels than on 
skates, and less dangerous. 
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THE Nonantum Cycling Club, of Newton, Mass., 
elected the following officers, December 17: presi- 
dent, W. E. Wentworth; vice-president, J. M. Fisher; 
secretary, J. H. Lewis; treasurer, A. A. Glines; cap- 
tain, George F. Williams; first-lieutenant, W. H. 
Allen; second lieutenant, W. H. Huntley; club com- 
mittee, W. E. Wentworth, J. H. Lewis, G. F. Williams, 
F. L. Tainter, and C. P. Burnham. The member- 
ship shows a great increase, now being forty. Its 
rooms are to be supplied with a shooting-gallery and 
other means for the amusement of its members. 


THE New Orleans Bicycle Club has been incor- 
porated under the laws of that State. 

F. SHACKLEFORD now holds the one-mile champion- 
ship of Australia, record 2m. 56s. 

A younG lad of fifteen years, Fred Coningsby, has 
made a record of 16 miles in th. 14m., on the Lan- 
caster Pike, Philadelphia. 


THE New Jersey Wheelmen, of Newark, N.J., 
held a brilliant tournament at the Belleville rink of 
that place December 18. 

ELuiotr MAson, the ever-popular bicycle-dealer 
of New York has a record of 3,200 miles for the 
season, — a good scoring for a persistent business 
man. 

PRESIDENT BATES since January 1 is the editor of 
the Lansing (Mich.) Repudlican. 

THE Genesee Bicycle Club, of Rochester, N.Y., 
elected officers December 15: president, Robert 
Thomas; vice-president, Abner B. Rapaljie; secre- 
tary, Gordon S. Montgomery; treasurer, Henry 
Goetzman. 

THE Yale College Bicycle Club elected officers 
December 18: president, G. P. D. Townsend, ’86; 
secretary-treasurer, C. Adams, ’87. 

THE wheelmen of the Portland Bicycle Club of 
Oregon are contesting the law recently passed by the 
legislature of .that State whereby wheelmen are 
obliged to stop riding and dismount within 100 yards 
of any approaching team. 

It is reported that the Springfield Club, at its tour- 
nament of 1886, proposes to give a race for the profes- 
sional championship of the world, which will bring all 
the fast riders together from England and France. 

THE Belgrave Road grounds at Leicester, England, 
so well known as scenes of many bicycling contests, 
have been sold and will be built upon. They were 
opened May 15, 1881. 

T. W. Eck, champion of Canada, disputes the claim 
of Robert Neilson, of Boston, Mass., to the champion- 
ship of America. He claims that the championship 
of Canada, if ever won by him, must have been in a 
walk-over race similar to his own. He now chal- 
lenges him to ride three races of 10 miles, 100 miles, 
and 26 hours, for $50 or $100 each race, at any time 
within two months from December 25. Mr. Eck has 
deposited $25 in the hands of the editor of the /in- 
neapolis Tribune, and will take expenses and go to 
Boston, will allow Neilson expenses if the reverse, or 
is willing for each to pay his own expenses, and race 
at Toronto in any of the rinks. 

THE building committee appointed at a late meet- 
ing of the Capitol Bicycle Club to secure a site for a 
club-house have obtained an extremely eligible lot on 
Fifteenth street, facing the public grounds in rear of 
the Presidential mansion, where it is proposed to erect 
a house costing not less than $5,000, exclusive of land. 
The committee issued a circular to the members, under 
date of December 27, calling for subscriptions to 
stock, to the value of the land, par value $10 each, 
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payable at the end of five years or before, bearing the 
interest of six per cent. 


FOREIGN. 


THE Society of Cyclists held a meeting recently, 
when a number of interesting papers were read, 
among which is noted ‘‘ Our Sentimental Journey,” 
by Jo. Pennell, of Germantown. 


RICHARD HOWELL, the English professional cham- 
pion, joined the benedicts December 2d. Reuben 
Chambers officiated as best man. 


THE English racing-clubs have appointed vigilance 
committees to crush out pro-amateurism on the racing- 
track. 


ACCORDING to the English publication, Wheeling, 
gold medals have be~n awarded to the following record- 
breakers: one mile, M. V. J. Webber, 2m. 392/ss.; 
E. Hale, 100 miles, 6h. 39m. 5s.; J. Lennox, John- 
o’-Groats trip, 6d. 16h. 7m.; F. Wood, 1 mile, 2m. 
352/ss.; Tricycle, P. Furnivall, 1 mile, 2m. 58%/ss. ; 
S. Lee, 2 miles, 6m. 17s.; R. Cripps, 3 miles, gm. 
38%/5s.; Geo. Gatehouse, 25 miles, th. 26m. 29/;s.; J. 
H. Adams, 232!/2 miles, 24h.; T. R. Marriott, John- 
o’-Groats trip, 6d. 15h. 22m.; Mrs. Allen, 2321/2 miles 
24h. 

THE English press has at last accepted the Spring- 
field records. 


AT a late “Smoker” concert of the Jupiter Bicycle 
Club, of London, over 700 cyclers were present. 


GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


MINNEAPOLIS (MINN. ) ATHLETIC CLUB, November 
24, gymnastic exhibition. 


THE Brooklyn Athletic Association, November 25, 
gave a reception to its lady friends after inspection 
of the club-house; dancing was engaged in until a 
late hour. 


New York CALEDONIAN CLuB, November 26, on 
the old Scottish American Athletic Club grounds; 
track in poor condition. 


One hundred yard Run. — No time taken. 

Hammer Throwing. — W. Brown, go ft. 4in.; R. William- 
son, 84 ft. 8 in. 

Quarter mile Run. — R. Williamson, 63s. 

Tossing the Caber. — G, Tomley, 32 ft. 8 in.; R. William- 
son, 32 ft. 444 in. 

Putting the Stone. — G. Tomley, 31 ft. 6in.; R. William- 
son, 31 ft. 2 in. 

One mile Walk. — No time taken. 

Throwing 56 lb. Weight. — R. Williamson, 20 ft. 4 in. 

Running High Jump. — A. Crawford, 4 ft. 7 in.; G. Tom. 
ley, 4 ft. 5 in. 

Once mile Run. — No time taken. 


THE Missouri Amateur Athletic Club, St. Louis, 
Mo., November 26, held their first Hare-and-Hounds 
meet over a course of seven miles. 


Los ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB, November 26, on 
the base-ball grounds at Los Angeles, Cal. 


One hundred yard Run. — Gold medal : William Forsythe, 
in 12s.; four other contestants. 

One mile Bicycle.—Gold medal: G. A. Von Brandis, 
4M. 422-58.; three other contestants. 

Four hundred and forty yards. — Gold medal : J. W. Win- 
ston, 1m. 244s.; two other contestants. 

Standing Broad Jump.—Silver medal: S. B. Dewey, 
10 ft. 9 in.; one other contestant. 

Hurdle Race.—Gold medal: M. A. Spencer, 23s.; one 
other contestant. 

One mile Walk. — Gold medal: C. F. Lee, gm. 34s.; two 
other contestants. 

Half-mile Bicycle.—Gold medal: J. W. Lancaster, 2m. 
6s.; two other contestants. 

Throwing the Hammer. — Silver medal: R. E. Lockhart, 
49 ft. 3 in.; two other contestants. 

One mile run.— William Forsythe, 6m. 3%s.; two other 
contestants. 


















Three-mile Walk. — Harry Fleischman, 29m. 16s.; four 
other contestants. 

Obstacle Race. — Gold medal: A. Barker won, with three 
contestants. 

Slow Bicyle Race. — Won by J. P. Percival. 

Running High Jump. —J. W. Winston. 

WHALEN AND NIkIRK MatcH, November 28, at 
Exposition park, Pittsburg, Pa.: One-quarter mile 
Run; the ground was frozen; former won in 524s. 

HOAGLAND AND HARRIMAN MATCH, November 
28, at Princess rink, Auburn, N.Y.: Heel and Toe 
Walk; track eleven laps to the mile; former won, 
covering 128 miles, 10 laps to the latter, 123 miles, 7 
laps. 

First REGIMENT, N.G.P., November 28: Annual 
games at their armory in Philadelphia, Pa.; the pro- 
gram was arranged as follows, track of fourteen laps to 
a mile: Half-mile Run; Roller Skating, half mile; 
Three-legged Race, one lap; Fat Man’s Race, three 
laps; Quarter-mile Run, open to all amateurs; Half- 
mile Walk; Sack Race, half a lap; Running High 
Jump, open to all amateurs; Hitch and Kick; Tug 
of War; Three-lap Race, heavy marching order; and 
Amateur Fencing. 

THE New Haven Gymnasium Association, at its 
meeting early in December, changed its name to 
New Haven Athletic Club. It has received new 
life, added greatly to its membership, proposed build- 
ing a club-house, and elected the following officers: 
president, E. R. Sargent; vice-presidents, W. H. 
Brown, jr., and G. D. Watrous; treasurer, W. T. 
Fields; secretary, C. E. Hall. 


Otympic ATHLETIC CLUB, December 4.— Annual 
in-door exhibition at San Francisco, Cal. The events 
consisted of gymnastic feats and sparring. 


West SIDE ATHLETIC CLUB, December 7. — Annual 
in-door games at Clarendon Hall, New York. 


East MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) ATHLETIC CLuB, De- 
cember 8.— Initial exhibitition. A lengthy program 
was performed. The club has 125 members. 


THE New York Athletic Club, December 10, held 
an entertainment at its gymnasium. The exercises 
consisted of boxing and wrestling. 


W. A. Hoacuanp and Gus Guerrero, December 
11, at Auburn, N. Y. The former won, walking 
7 miles, while the latter ran 10. Time, 52m. 19s. 


THE Twelfth Regiment, N.G.S.N.Y., held an 
athletic tournament, December 18, at their armory; 
track, 16 laps to the mile. 

Quarter-mile race, open to National Guards; C. S. Busse, 
7th Regt., won in 1m, 2 2-5s., beating J. H. McMahon, 13th 
Regt., 10 yards, 

One-mile walk, handicap, open to all amateurs, won by E. 
A. Maynes, W.S.A.C, (1 mile), 7m. f° 1-58. 

Half-mile run, handicap, open to all amateurs, won by T. 
O’Brien, goth Regt., N.G.S.N.J. (25 yards), 2m. 8s. 

Quarter-mile run, handicap, Co. B., 12th Regt., won by 
W. Gribble (15 yards), 1m. § 2-5s. 

Tug-of-war, teams of four, Co. B., 12th Regt., won by J. 
Brinck, G. Porter, E. Wilcox, and E. Nicolai, by an inch. 

Tug-of-war, teams of four, any regiment, N.G., best two 
out of three, won in two trials b rath Regt., J. Dooley, J. J. 
— P. Dorgan, and M. F. Mulhern, oth Regt., con- 
testant. 

Five-mile run, National Guard, J. Lloyd, 13th Regt., 27m. 
24 4-58. 

Sparring between J. McGinty and J. Lynch. 

THE Technology Athletic Club, of Boston, Mass., 
held their first in-door meeting, December 19, in their 
gymnasium. The exercises consisted of fence vault- 
ing, putting the 16-Ib. shot, running high kick, run- 
ning high jump, and tug-of-war. 

THE Star Athletic Club of Long Island City, *L.L., 
held an in-door entertainment at their club-house 
December 19. The exercises consisted of boxing, 
wrestling, and general gymnastics. 
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THE last of the three matches between C. M. 
Mitchell, of Concord, N.H., and S. W. Rinn, of 
Manchester, N.H., took place at the skating-rink 
in Manchester December 18. The conditions were 
the same as in previous trials, the former walking 
3 miles, while the latter skated 4 miles. Each had 
previously won one race. Mitchell won by 10 laps 
in 18m. 30s. 


THE Nassau Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, N.Y., at its 
meeting, December, elected the following officers: 
president, T. L. Woodruff; vice-presidents, G. W. 
Blair and L. V. Strong; treasurer, S. R. Twomey; 
recording secretary, C. F. Oldenburg; financial sec- 
retary, G. Marshall; corresponding secretary, C. H. 
Ebbets. The club had at that time a membership 
of 257. 

THE Empire Athletic Club December 19 held a 
boxing and wrestling entertainment. 

CHRISTMAS-DAY was enjoyed by the following 
athletic clubs in cross-country chases: Spartan Har- 
riers, inaugural chase, from Tarrytown, N.Y., 12 
miles; Polytechnic Hare-and-Hounds, from Prospect 
park, Brooklyn, 8144 miles; Westchester Hare-and- 
Hounds, from Mount Vernon, N.Y.; American 
Athletic Club, over the hills of Fort Lee and Gut- 
tenberg, N.J. 

YALE University Athletic Association; officers: 
president, G. G. Haven, jr., °87; vice-president, F. 
S. Kellogg, ’87; secretary-treasurer, J. W. Allen, 
88. 





New York City Club, was recently organized, with, 
president, F. J. Winston, ’86; vice-president, Thomas, 
*86; secretary, Schwab, ’86. 

MANHATTAN Athletic Club, at meeting December 
14, elected president, G. W. Carr; vice-presidents, 
C. E. Trotter, W. J. Swan, C. Burling ; secretary, 
C. C. Hughes; treasurer, W. Storm. 

New York Caledonian Club have elected the fol- 
lowing officers: chief, Charles G. Nicholson; chief- 
tains, W. H. Smith, A. Halliday, William Warnock, 
Alexander Tasker, and Matthew Gibb. 

THE members of the Brooklyn Athletic Association 
will hereafter receive the advice of Dr. Anderson, 
professor of physical training at the Adelphi Acad- 
emy, New York, as to the special sports best adapted 
to each individual member, examinations to be made 
twice a week. 

THE Fifth Regiment of Baltimore, Md., December 
21, formed an athletic association and elected the 
following officers: president, W. H. McDermott; 
vice-president, Sidney Fry; secretary-treasurer, W. 
C. Whiting. 

DavipD SHEEHAN, of Allegheny, and Charles Brown, 
of Elizabeth, 100-yard foot-race, December 22, at 
Pittsburg, Pa.; former won by one yard. 

THE wrestling championship, of the Brooklyn 
Athletic Club of East Oakland, Cal., was won by 
James Downey throwing his opponent, A. Hylton, in 
two bouts of forty-five and five minutes respectively. 

THE new Wynnewood Athletic Club has a member- 
ship of sixty, and has secured a lease of the grounds 
formerly occupied by the old club of same name, 
adjoining Pastime park, Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing officers were elected at meeting held December 7: 
president, T. B. Dornan; vice-president, J. H. May; 
secretary, G. H. Focht; treasurer, W. Scott. 

THE bronze medal presented in 1884 by the New 
York Athletic Club to Thomas E. Delaney for the 
cross-country championship has passed into the hands 
of W. E. Harding, a sporting journalist. 
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THE new gymnasium of the University of Penn- 
sylvania was formally opened December 11. Dr. J. 
W. White is the physical director, assisted by R. A. 
Pennell, the well-known athlete, William McLean in 
boxing, and. Ellis Ward in rowing. Several prizes 
have been presented for competition the coming 
season. 

THE Encical Athletic Club has been recently organ- 
ized at Alameda, Cal., and are to build a. club-house. 

THE Spartan Harriers is the name of a new 
athletic club recently formed in New York for cross- 
country running. Officers: president, W. E. Knox; 
vice-president, J. Halton; secretary, C. Renner; 
treasurer, E. Haubold. 

Ir has been stated that during the past season 
Prospect park, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been the playing- 
ground of 150 games of cricket, 35 of lacrosse, 152 
of foot-ball, and 275 organized lawn-tennis clubs. 

A FAIR was opened at West New Brighton, S.I., 
December 17, to assist the Staten Island Athletic 
Club to improve its playing-grounds. 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE students are agitating the sub- 
ject of building a gymnasium. In December a com- 
mittee from the senior class and the alumni was 
appointed to obtain subscriptions, and plans had been 
submitted by several architects for a building three 
stories high and 75 X 100 feet in length, to cost, with 
the land, about $100,000. Harvard College has a 
gymnasium costing $250,000. Yale has commenced 
on one. Princeton and Pennsylvania have one, which 
receives greatsupport. Now that athletic sports have 
received so much attention from the students, Co- 
lumbia needs it as a necessary adjunct. 


THE National Skating Association of America, re- 
cently organized, have issued a prospectus of rules 
and regulations govering the association, and invite 
all those inclined, to send their address to the secre- 
tary. Their objects are to promote and reward speed 
in skating, by offering championships of America, 
with sundry other prizes, for speed and figure skating. 
General meetings to be held the first Monday in 
November, January, and April. Annual dues, $5, 
payable at annual meeting in November; no other 
assessment allowed. A racing committee to be ap- 
pointed by the executive committee within two weeks 
of annual meeting, to take charge of arrangements 
and managements of all races; an entrance fee of 50 
cents for all entries will be made. The present officers 
are: president, W. B. Curtis; secretary, J. B. Story, 
165 East Forty-ninth street, New York; treasurer, 
S. J. Montgomery; captain, G. D. Phillips. 


SEVERAL years ago was organized the Ohio State 
Croquet Association, which has shown a remarkably 
vigorous growth both in numbers and in strength. 
At its last annual gathering, held at Elyna, there 
were present: From Oberlin, Messrs. O. F. Carter, 
Samuel Squire, Chas. Stone, Frank Payne, R. P. 
Hodge, and Alfred Harvey; from Cleveland, I. A. 
Reader; from Ravenna, A. A. Graham; from Geneva, 
Messrs. D. W. Rouse, H. M. Woodruff, Jared Hurd, 
S. F. Higley, S. R. Udell, J. W. Foster, and L. R. 
Parker; from Connecticut, Messrs. H. Fairbrother, 
and B. F. Kennedy; from Elyria, Messrs. Jno. A. 
Topliff, Lorenzo Clark, D. J. Peck, A. O. Griswold, 
A. H. Mooers, Wm. Gilbert, L. G. Hamilton, C. 
Ensign, Jno. H. Faxon, jr., and W. F. Hurlbut. 
The officers elected for the year were: president, 
A. O. Griswold; vice-president, S. R. Udell; secre- 
tary and treasurer, W. F. Hurlbut. The next meet 


will be at Geneva, in June, 1886, pursuant to the 
invitation of the Geneva delegation. 
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THE National Skating Association of England 
has laid out an extensive program for the year, 
and the prospect for the sport for the season is very 
encouraging, as early in December much ice had been 
formed in the prominent skating localities. 


AXEL PAULSEN, of Christiania, Norway, champion 
speed skater, issued a challenge, under date of Novem- 
ber 27, for any skater in the world to meet him the 
middle of February, and skate over a course of from 
3 to 50 English miles, for £100 a side and the 
championship of the world. If no response is re- 
ceived he will then assume the title of World 
Champion. 


CANOEING. 


THE New York Canoe Club held their annual 
dinner December 12, at Hotel Hungaria, New York 
City. The elegant decorations, elaborated menu, and 
interesting postprandial exercises made it a meeting of 
unusual importance. Officers for the ensuing year: 
the commodores were reélected; secretary, C. J. 
Stevens; H. O. Bailey and B. F. Curtis on the 
executive committee. 


THE subject of enacting rules for races whereby 
the difference shall not be so marked between racing 
and cruising canoes is now receiving considerable con- 
sideration both in this country and England. It is 
contended that canoe-racing will fall to the present 
level of yacht-racing, as now in England, where the 
entry of cruisers is very limited, and racing is done 
by separate types of boats. 

THE Brooklyn Canoe Club, at its meeting December 
8, reélected its old board of officers: commodore, 
J. F. Newman; vice-commodore, William Whitlock; 
secretary, M. V. Brokaw; treasurer, C. V. R. 
Schuyler. It has trebled its strength since its organ- 
ization, one year ago, both in number of members 
and canoes. 

SUBSCRIBERS to the International Trophy Cup are 
invited to send the limit, $1, to William Whitlock, 
chairman, 37 and 39 West Twenty-Second street, 
New York. 

THE New York Canoe Club cup committee have had 
three replies from English canoeists to their invitation 
to race for an international cup. Ata meeting held 
December 3 the conditions were amended to read as 
follows : — 

1. The canoes competing must come within the limits 
defined by the N.Y.C.C. rules. 

2. The cup is to be held as a perpetual trophy. 

3. The competition is open to not more than three author- 
ized representatives of any canoe club sailing under foreign 
colors; as — canoes representing N.Y.C.C. as come 
from foreign clubs. 

4. Two victories to be necessary to either win or hold the 
cup, the same canoes competing in each. 

5. The races to be sailed on the waters of the club holding 
the cup. 

6. Races sailed in the United States to be contested on 
New York bay, under the auspices of the N.Y.C.C. 

7. The distance sailed over in each race must not be less 
than 8 nor more than 10 miles, and within a time limit 
of three hours. 

8. The races must be sailed at a time mutually agreed 
upon between the first club challenging and the holders of 
the cup; but one series of races to be sailed in any one year, 
and between two clubs. 

9. The N.Y.C.C. rules to govern the races. These are 
practically identical with all canoeing and yachting rules. 

10. The cup must in all cases be held by the club and not 
by its representative. Should the club holding the cup 
dissolve its organization, the cup will then revert to the 


CRICKET. 


THE Newark Cricket Club has leased its old 
grounds, on Johnson avenue, for the next season. 
The increase of the club has been large. The present 




















membership is over 100 active members and 70 
juniors. 

THE Riverside Cricket Club, at a meeting Decem- 
ber 12, voted to amalgamate with the New York 
Cricket Club. This will make the New York Club 
one of the strongest organizations in New York. 


THE Mystic Cricket Club has elected the following 
officers: president, Dr. Barss, of Malden; vice-presi- 
dent, A. W. Crockford, of Medford; recording sec- 
retary and treasurer, D. Connors; corresponding 
secretary, H. F. Perkins. 

THE Harvard Cricket Club has elected the follow- 
ing officers: president and captain, H. L. Clark, ’87; 
vice-president, T. H. Chase, ’85; secretary-treasurer 
and manager, H. McKean, ’89. 

THE grounds of the Staten Island Athletic Club, at 
West New Brighton, S.I., has been put in order this 
last fall, at an expense of $5,000. The coming 
season a cricket eleven will be formed, and many 
members of the old Staten Island Cricket Club have 
joined the organization. It is reported that the ladies 
interested in the club will form an auxiliary society 
for the practice of cricket the coming season. 


FISHING. 


TuE Eastern New York Fish and Game Protective 
Association was organized at Albany, N.Y., Novem- 
ber 27. Its present object is the protection of the 
830,000 salmon fry which have been recently placed 
in the Upper Hudson river. Officers: president, Dr. 
Samuel B. Ward; vice-presidents, A. N. Cheney and 
General John F. Rathbone; secretary, W. W. Bying- 
ton; treasurer, John Quinby; counsel, Judge F. M. 
Danaker, who acts in the same capacity for the St. 
Lawrence River Anglers’ Association. 

E. G. BLACKForD, of the New York Fish Commis- 
sion, has been notified by the Society of Pisciculture, 
of the Department of Seine Inferieure, that the 
society’s gold medal for services has been awarded to 
him. During the last three years he has been the 
means of sending to them many live fish, salmon, and 
American trout eggs. 

THE Pennsylvania Game and Fish Association was 
recently organized by gentlemen of Delaware county, 
Pa., its object being the protection and the circulation 
of the knowledge as to distribution and condition of 
game throughout the State. 

THE Maryland Fish Commission has distributed 
7,000 carp through the State, and placed 900,000 eggs 
of white-fish, California, landlock and brook trout in 
Druid Hill park. 

THE Casselton Fishing Club was organized Novem- 
ber 26, at Casselton, Dakota. Officers: president, 
H. P. Ufford; secretary, J. M. McLeod; treasurer, 
A. F. Neyhart. Negotiations are being made for a 
camp on Detroit lake, Minn. 


CUMBERLAND, Me., on the night of December 9 
was visited by a shower of small fish. The next 
morning they extended over a radius of a mile. The 
fish were about one inch long and had the appearance 
of young smelts. It is supposed they were taken 
from the bay by a whirlwind. 


_AcME Rop AND Gun Cus: president, M. A. Toy; 
vice-president, W. F. Hurley; recording secretary, 
George Coyle; corresponding secretary, John Allan; 
treasurer, Fred Vogler. Club-house: Mambaisa Lake, 
Turners, N.Y. 

MAKSAWBA SHOOTING AND FISHING CLUB, Chicago, 
elected officers December 14: president, R. B. Organ; 
vice-president, J. A. Kinney; secretary, C. S. Petrie. 
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THE Marine and Field Club has purchased the 
estate of Carl L. Rechnagel, at Bath, L.I., formerly 
occupied by the Columbia Boat Club. The residence 
and cottage will be turned into a club-house. 


THE trout preserves of the South Side Sportsmen’s 
Club, of Long Island, are considered the finest in the 
country. Besides all the large fish, they have 1,000,- 
ooo fry in the hatcheries. Six years ago the club 
received 500 eggs of rainbow trout from McCloud 
river. Itis said to cost $1,800 a year to feed the fish. 
The catch of. the members for the past year is esti- 
mated not far from 8,000. 


ROWING. 


THE Columbia College Freshmen, November 27 
sent a challenge to the Harvard College Freshmen to 
row arace at New London, Conn., time and details 
to be settled hereafter, eight-oared shell with cox- 
swain; two miles straightaway. 


CALIFORNIA, Cal., November 26, on Oakland creek, 
Alameda Mole: water smooth; amateur singles, 2 
miles with turn, J. Ladd, Stockton, 20m. 41%s.; 
professional singles, 3 miles with turn, H. Henceman, 
Stockton, 22m. 12s.; amateur four-oared barges, 2 
miles with turn, Stockton B.C., 19m. 461s.; profes- 
sional four-oared lapstreaks, 3 miles with turn, Ariel 
B.C., 22m. 18s.; professional four-oared barges, 3 
miles with turn, South End B.C., 21m. 124/ss. 

THE Passaic River Amateur Rowing Association 
have amended their by-laws, admitting all boat-clubs 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York to mem- 
bership. 

AT a meeting of the Yale Navy held December 16, 
the constitution was changed, admitting undergradu- 
ates to a controlling voice in the management instead 
of the alumni. 

THE Irish Amateur Rowing Association have 
adopted a new definition for an amateur: ‘‘ An ama- 
teur oarsman or sculler must be a member of Her 
Majesty’s Army, Navy, or civil service, or of a recog- 
nized amateur rowing-club numbering not less than 
thirty paying members. He must not compete, or 
have competed, for a stake, money, or entrance-fee 
(unless such stake, money, or entrance-fee shall go 
to the club which the competitor represents), nor 
have ever competed with or against a professional for 
any prize, or have ever taught, pursued, or assisted in 
the pursuit of athletic exercises of any kind as a 
means of livelihood, nor have ever been employed in 
or about boats for a monetary consideration, nor bea 
mechanic, artisan, or laborer. Nothing in this defi- 
nition shall be held to disqualify an amateur com- 
peting with other amateurs for a stake, money, or 
entrance-fee, providing that such stake, money, or en- 
trance-fee shall go to the club of which he is a mem- 
ber, and not to his individual benefit.” 

THoMAs HIELD, one of the contestants in the 
junior single-scull race of the National Association 
held on Charles river the past season, has signified 
his intention of participating in next years’ contests and 
has written D. J. Murphy, senior champion, for any 
information to better himself. 


Ir is reported that several clubs of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
have formed an association, to be known as the Long 
Island Rowing Association, and will give a series of 
regattas next season. 

WYANOKE Boat Cius.— Officers: president, Thos. 
P. Ryan; vice-president, John J. Fitzsimmons; finan- 
cial secretary, William C. Dilger; corresponding secre- 
tary, William A. Flanagan; recording secretary, 
John Kenny; treasurer, John Shannon. 
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VESPER BARGE CiuUB, Philadelphia. — Officers: 
president, W. T. McNeely; vice-president, A. R. 
Parsons; recording secretary, Thomas Winn; corre- 
sponding secretary, W. B. Thomas; treasurer, Chas. 
H. Elliott. 

Union Boat Cuius, of New York, have elected 
the following officers: president T. P. Fitzsimmons; 
vice-president, R. A. Wittemann; secretary, E. W. 
O’Hara; treasurer, E. J. Connell; captain, W. D. 
Kelley. 

FALCON BoAT AND ATHLETIC CLuB, New York, 
elected officers December 15: president, G. J. Cary; 
vice-president, H. Cowman; secretary, W. J. Bell; 
treasurer, W. Sage, Jr. 

THE West End Boat Club, of Boston, have elected 
officers as follows: president, George H. Hosmer; 
vice-president, D. J. McCarthy; treasurer, John J. 
McCarthy; financial secretary, Gus. Hawkes; re- 
cording secretary, Edward Burns; fleet captain, John 
Breen. 

THE Columbia Rowing Association, of East Bos- 
ton, Mass., elected officers December 29: president, 
J. F. Coleman; vice-president, John Corrigan; treas- 
urer, M. F. Farrell; clerk, J. J. Reardon; financial 
secretary, T. Ryley; captain, N. J. Lafferty. 


SHOOTING. 


WALNuT HILL, MAss., November 26.— Finish of 
the last series of matches. The following were the 
three highest scores made by the prize-takers (fif- 
teen): Decimal Handicap Match. N. F. Tufts— 
79, 79, 79, 78 315 + 40—= 355; W. D. Palmer— 
87, 83, 83, 85 = 3338--- 12-350; F. J. Rabbeth 
(military) — 79, 82, 78, 80 = 319 -+- 4 = 323 -+-24= 


347- Rest Match. J. N. Frye—g9, 99, 100, 100, 
100498; F. J. Rabbeth — 99, 98, 98, 98, 99 = 
492; D. L. Chase 98, 98, 98, 98, 98490; S. 


Wilder — 98, 98, 98, 98, 98 = 490. Six prize-takers, 

NEw BEpForRD CiTy GUARD, November 26.— An- 
nual match, at New Bedford, Mass.; 27 prizes offered ; 
44 members competed; highest score, 38, made by 
Sergeant E. F. Dahill and J. E. Barnum. 

CLAFLIN GUARD, November 26. — At Newtonville, 
Mass. Sergeant J. I. Farwell won the company’s gold 
medal. 

SPRINGFIELD RIFLE CLUB and Keene Light Guards, 
November 26. — At Keene, N.H. Former won, giving 
the latter odds. 

Major ANDREW S. Burt, 8th Infantry, stationed 
at Fort Bidwell, Cal., has made during the past sea- 
son the highest individual score in the regular army, 
total score, 594 out of a possible 600, including 
clean scores at 200, 500, 600, and 800 yards; 96 at 
300 yards, and 98 at 1,000 yards. 

TorEKA, KAN., December 12. — Match between J. 
C. and D. S. Trimmer, of Springfield, Ohio, and C. 
C. Trimmer and G. E. Morrison, of Topeka; 50 
shots; weather, snow falling; former won—493, 
477 = 970, to 477, 460=937. 

THE Capital City Rifle Club, of Topeka, Kansas, 
has changed its name to Topeka Rifle Club. 

SALEM WILDER, of the M.R.A., Boston, Mass., 
recently made seventy-five consecutive shots, all but 
one being within the main ring of 534 in. 

CoMPANY F, 5th Regiment, M.V.M., Waltham 
(Mass.) Rifles, held its annual shoot at its range 
December 12: Creedmoor target, 200 yards, possible 
25. First-lieutenant R. B. Edes took first prize, the 
company’s gold medal, with a score of 20. This is 
the third year that Lieut. Edes has won the medal. 
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BRATTLEBORO’ (VT.) RIFLE CLuB, December 16. — 
President, W. H. Taft; vice-president, C. L. Cobb; 
secretary, G. B. Read; treasurer, A. S. Nichols. 
MELROSE ( Mass.) RIFLE CLUB: president, Fielding ; 
vice-president, Sears; secretary-treasurer, Marshall. 


J. C. BERESFORD has been elected secretary of the 
Meadow Brook Club, with residence at the club- 
house. 


THE Wellington (Mass.) Marksmen held their 
annual dinner at the Crawford House, Boston, De- 
cember 14. The club is in a prosperous condition, 
and has a membership of 75. The following officers 
were elected: president, W. F. Adams; vice-presi- 
dent, R. F. Shaeffer; secretary, C. B. Sanborn; treas- 
urer, E, Shumway. 

THE Rutland Sporting Club, Cleveland, Ohio: 
president, C. M. Roof; vice-president, William Ben- 
nett; financial secretary, T. A. Closse; recording 
secretary, Fred Lehr; treasurer, C. A. Willard. 


VERONA VALLEY GUN CLUB recently organized at 
Verona, N.J.: president, Oscar W. Jaeger; secre- 
tary, W. W. Thurston; treasurer, Otto Erickson. 


TOLLESTON GuN CLUB, Chicago, Ill.: president, 
F. A. Howe; vice-president, W. Dexter; secretary, 
Edward Starr; treasurer, C. D. Peacock. 


THE St. Nicholas Gun Club was organized in New 
York, November 23, with thirty members, and have 
leased grounds on Washington Heights. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, C. S. Fitch; 
vice-president, H. C. Brower; secretary-treasurer, H. 
C. Gibney. 

HAsTINGS GUN AND GAME CLUB recently organ- 
ized at Hastings, Neb., with 28 members: president, 
C. A. Gardner; vice-president, J. A. Anderson; 
secretary-treasurer, Frank Stein. 


West Nopaway Gun CLUvB recently organized at 
Morton’s Hills, Iowa, with 10 members: president, 
M. R. Bird; vice-president, J. P. Mayhew; secretary 
O. W. Bean. 

ALGONQUIN GuN CLUB, New Yok, December 6: 
president, Robert Gordon; vice-president, Joseph 
Hannah; recording secretary, Isaac Mayer; corre- 
sponding secretary, Joseph Marcy; treasurer, Bennett 
Greig. The club has a membership of 54 active 
members. 


Jersey City HEIGHTS GUN CLUB: president, Dr. 
A. H. Yerrington; secretary-treasurer, A. Heritage. 


AT Walnut Hill, Mass., December 25, Sergeant 
F. C. Sheppard won the bronze medal of the State 
Militia Match. 


Co. B, First Regiment, M.V.M., held a rifle-shoot 
at its range December 25. Inthe Bull’s-eye Match, 
open to all, with 27 entries, Lieutenant Edes made 
best score of 21, one bull’s-eye. The All Corners’ 
Match, with 22 entries, was won by Lieutenant R. B. 
Edes, of Co. F., Fifth Regiment, with score 21; 
second prize, Sergeant W. M. Merrill, Second Brig- 
ade staff, with score 20. Therewere six other matches, 
classified, first, second, third, married men’s, bache- 
lors’ and consolation. Prizes were offered for each, 
and in some three were given. 


ALBANY, December 17. — Match betwen the 23d 
Separate Company, of Hudson, N.Y., and Company 
B, Tenth Battalion of Albany; teams of ten men; 
former won, 205 to 198. 

ONONDAGA SPORTSMAN CLUuB, November 21. — Gold 
medal match at Onondaga, N.Y. Hudson and Lefever 
tied, with score 14; the former won the shoot off, 4 to 
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3, and now is permanent possessor of the medal, 
having won it three times. 

J. H. OuTWATER and Miles Johnson, November 23, 
at Bloomingdale, N.J.; former won, score 19 to II. 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONTEST, November 25, on the 
grounds of the New Haven Gun Club, at New Haven. 
This was the sixth and last State shoot. The indi- 
vidual match was finally decided, the prize being 
awarded to the one making the best average of six 
shoots, no average to be taken unless four matches 
were shot; 25 clay pigeons, 18 yards rise, one barrel. 
Contestants scoring 20 and upwards to go back 3 
yards up to the limit of 24 yards. E. A. Folsom, of 
Windsor, won the first prize and championship medal; 
score, four matches, 19, 22, 20, 22—=average 21. 
G. Minor, of Windsor, and V. H. Blakeslee, of 
Winsted, tied for second place with average of 19. 
There were 31 contestants, representing New Haven, 
Meriden, Wallingford, Milford, Stamford, New Brit- 
ain, Norwalk, Westport, Hartford, and New London. 
Two sweepstake matches were shot, first at 25 clay 
pigeons. C. E. Longden, of New Haven, took first 
prize, with a score of 23. G. Minor, of Windsor, 
second, with a score of 22; 15 contestants. Second 
sweepstake at 5 clay pigeons. E. A. Birdsey, of 
Meriden; M. J. Downs, of Norwalk; F. P. Clark, 
of New Haven; C. E. Longden, of New Haven, and 
J. L. Miles, of Milford, tied on 5 birds. E. A. Bird- 
sey, of Meriden, won first prize on third shoot off. 
There were ten tied for second prize; and was won 
on third shoot off by E. A. Folsom, of Windsor. 


THE Vicksburg (Miss.) Fair Association recently 
offered a prize of $200 to be contested for by teams 
of three men from any gun club in the United States, 
national rules, 16 live pigeons each, 25 yards rise, 
ground traps. There were seven teams entered. The 
San Antonio (Texas) Club won with a score of 43; 
Vicksburg Club No. 1, second, with 42. The follow- 
iug is the individual score of members of winning 
team: Capt. W. N. Forrest, 15; Dr. Peterson, 16, 
and Penrose, 12. 


West SipE, Iowa. — Match between H. F. Arff, 
L. Stoll, and G. B. Smith; 50 live pigeons, three 
plunge traps, 25 yards rise, one barrel. Scores: Smith, 
45; Arff, 44; and Stoll, 43. 


CARTERET GUN CLUB, December 2, at Bergen 
Point, N.J. Match for teams of four men, 20 birds 
each, 30 yards rise, 50 yards boundary, 5 traps, pos- 
sible 80. The following clubs took part: West- 
minster, K.C.; Garden City, G.C.; Carteret, G.C.; 
Westminster, K.C., No. 2; the former won with a 
score of 59. 


RossvILLE, OHIO, December 4.— Match between 
Miss Annie Oakley and John F. Moyer, 25 live birds 
each, plunge traps, both barrels, each to trap and handle 
for the other, Miss Oakley at 21 yards, breech-loader, 
with one ounce of shot; Mr. Moyer at 31 yards, 
eight-bore muzzle-loader with 13/4 ounces of shot; 
former won with score 22 to 18. 


SENECA, ILL., December 10, match between Wil- 
liam Roaks and William Hodge, of the Morris Gun 
Club, and T. A. Cosgrove and J. R. Galloway, of Mar- 
seilles, Ill., 22 birds each team, 21 yards rise, 80 yards 
boundary, plunge trap; former won, 9, 9= 18, to 7, 
yas te. 

A PIGEON shooting match was shot at Port Murray, 
N.J., December 10, between George Givens and 
William Bercaw, of Easton, and William Smith and 
G. B. Vleit, of Hackettstown, N.J. The former 
pair won, 28 to 22. 
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QUEENS (L.1.), December 17. — Pigeon shooting 
tournament for cup offered by the Garden City Gun 
Club, participated in by members of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, Riverton, Philadelphia, Carteret, Rocka- 
way Hunt, and Garden City Gun Clubs; 12 birds 


each, 30 yards rise, Hurlingham rules. R. B. Law- 
rence, of the Westminster Kennel Club, made a clean 
score and won the cup. 


THE Wellington (Mass. ) Gun Club held a tourna- 
ment December 17. The contest for the champion- 
ship team badge was very exciting. The following 
are the scores: Massachusetts Rifle Association, 15, 
10, 14, 9, 15; total, 63; Wellington Gun Club, 16, 9, 
13, 12, 10; total, 60; Chelsea Gun Club, 10, 7, 8, 12, 
12; total, 49; Brockton Gun Club, 9, 8, 8, 10, 12; 
total, 47. 

W. W. Lever, of Elizabeth, N.J., and Samuel 
Badgley, of Newark, N.J., match on Erb’s grounds, 
Newark, N.J.; 25 birds, 25 yards rise, one barrel, 
each to find, trap, and handle for the other, strong 
wind across; Lever killed 21 out of 22, and his oppo- 
nent 17 out of 22. At the close of the match several 
sweepstakes were shot with many entries. 

THE question of adopting a standard target, which 
has been agitated for some months, was probably set- 
tled by the Boston publication, 7ke Rzfle, receiving 
the votes ofthe clubs, December 21; the vote was 
as follows: Hinman, 1,161; Farrow, 339; Byran, 
139; Massachusetts, 113; Massachusetts, modified, 
36; Creedmoor, 32; Rabbeth, 30; American Decimal, 
15. Vote of clubs: Hinman, 24; Farrow, 8; Massa- 
chusetts, 4; five others, one vote each. 

WELLINGTON GuN GLuUB, December 23. — The 
principal event was the Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion individual champion clay pigeon badge match; 
with score of fifty birds, 18 yards’ rise. C. M. Stark, 
first, 45; E. W. Law, second, with score 44; O. R. 
Dickey and E. I. Wardwell, third and fourth, with 41 
each; W. S. Perry and W. Allen, fifth and sixth, with 
40 each. . 

NeEwakkK, N.J., December 26, at Erbo’s Range. — 
Match between L. B. Campbell, of Little Silver, N.J., 
and J. H. Outwater, of Moonachia, N.J.; 35 birds, 
25 yards rise, one barrel, each to find trap and handle 
for the other. The day was anything but favorable; 
cold with a strong wind blowing diagonally across the 
score. The match was very close, resulting in a 
victory for the former, with a score of 25 killed to 22. 

Bay VIEw, Wis., Decemher 20.— Match between 
Matt. Galligan, of Bay View, and E. Richter, of Mil- 
waukee; 25 yards’ rise, one barrel; the former won 
with score of 21 to 19. 


WILLIAM GILEs, claiming to be the champion shot 
of England, arrived at New York in December, and 
proposes to meet American crack shots with the 
object of laying claim to the world’s championship. 

HARVARD COLLEGE and Dedham Gun Club, De- 
cember 19, at Dedham, Mass., teams of six, each man 
20 clay pigeons, 18 yards’ rise; former won, 67 to 63. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., December 13, at Shell Mound 
Range.— Match between L. Cummings, and T. E. 
Carson, and A. Johnson, and P. Robertson; former 
pair won with a score of 355 to 345. 


TENNIS. 


In our hasty summary last month of the matches 
between Pettitt and Saunders, a slight error occurred 
in the figures representing the total aces scored in the 
three contests. The correct footing should have been 
389 aces for Saunders (including the odds received), 
and 406 for Pettitt. On further review of the score 
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of these matches we are again struck with the peculiar 
feature that the loser of two out of the three scored 
a larger number both of games and aces than the 
winner. In games the disparity is remarkable, Pettitt 
winning eighteen more games than Saunders, out of a 
total of 114 played, and also winning the most games 
in both the matches which he lost; while his total of 
aces scored in the three matches is greater than that 
of his opponent by seventeen. Even deducting the 
thirteen aces which Pettitt scored with his bisques 
from his total of 406, leaves him with 393 against 
Saunders’ 389, which is surely a remarkable closeness 
of results. 

In view of these figures, it is not easy to compre- 
hend the remarks made by Saunders to the repre- 
sentative of a New York sporting paper just before 
he sailed for home. 

If correctly quoted, he expressed a desire to play 
Pettitt a match in London for a purse on even terms. 
Should he publish such a statement over his own sig- 
nature, we fancy it would receive the champion’s 
prompt attention. The Boston Court has been fully 
occupied of late. Mr. R. D. Sears, the lawn-tennis 
champion, has been practicing, and has proved him- 
self to be nearly the equal of the best players. 


Mr. R. D. SEARs and Dr. James Dwight are spend- 
ing the winter at Cannes, where they will enjoy plenty 
of practice with the brothers Renshaw and other 
English players. 


WE note as a novelty that a game of lawn-tennis 
was played on roller-skates at the skating-rink at 
Vineland, N.J., on December 15, 1885. Messrs. Frost 
and Jones played against Messrs. Brown and Ander- 
son, the former winning three straight sets, 6-4, 6-3, 
6-1. 


YACHTING. 


THE committee of the New York Yacht Club, 
appointed last winter to prepare a bill to present to 
Congress, have prepared such and it has been given 
to Hon. Perry Belmont, member of Congress, for pre- 
sentation. The secretary of the club is to invite all 
yacht clubs of this country to codperate with them by 
securing the members of Congress from their districts 
for assistance. The objects of the bill are: First. To 
free the owners of yachts from excessive and unneces- 
sary port charges while visiting various harbors along 
the coast. Second. To enable yachts to use steam 
launches of a moderate length without the necessity of 
employing a licensed engineer to run the same. 
Third. To enable the owners and masters of yachts 
to assume the position which the club regards them as 
holding, — that of the captain of the vessel, —so that 
there may be no question as to the nature of their 
authority, and at the same time to encourage as much 
as possible among the owners of yachts that practical 
knowledge of navigation which conduces to the 
interest felt in yachting throughout the country. 


THE experiment by David Eckley, owner of the 
Buffalo schooner-yacht AM/ay Belle, in the early sum- 
mer, of running cement along the casing of the 
yacht for ballast, has not proved satisfactory, as too 
much space was required to give the necessary weight. 
It has now been taken out and replaced with iron. 


ARCHIBALD RocErRs, of Hyde Park, N.Y., has 
bought the ice yacht lately built by Jacob Buckhout. 
Length of frame, 39 ft.; spread of runners, 24 ft. ; 
length of yard, 36 ft.; height of spar, 26 ft.; sail 
41 ft. on boom, 34 ft. on yard, 42 ft. on leech; and 
spreads 646 square feet of canvas. Her name is 
Puritan. 
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E. H. SANForD has had built by Jacob Buckhout 
an ice yacht. Length of frame, 51 ft.; spread of run- 
ners, 26 ft.; length of yard, 43 ft.; boom, 53 ft.; 
height of spar, 30 ft.; sail, 51 ft. on boom, 41 ft. on 
yard, 41 ft. on leech; and spreads 841 square feet of 
canvas. 


THE Mediterranean Yacht Clubs held a meeting at 
Nice, November 17, at which they adopted a measure- 
ment for racing tonnage, to be obtained by multi- 
plying the deck-length, widest breadth outside of 
planking, and depth, the sum divided by four. A 
circular from the Yacht Club of France, convening 
a congress of all yacht clubs of France at Paris, 
January 19, to settle upon a universal measurement, 
was received soon after. It is a question whether the 
new rule will stand. 


THE South Boston Yacht Club has decided to 
build a new club-house at a cost of $2,500, and has 
appointed a committee to oversee the same. 


CHESTER W. CHAPIN’s (vice-commodore of the 
Florida Yacht Club) new schooner-yacht Whim, built 
recently by Poillon Brothers, will be quite a hand- 
some addition to the fleet of the club. 


THERE is a movement in yachting circles of Buffalo, 
N.Y., to consolidate the three yacht clubs now in that 
city, the coming season. At least three new yachts 
will be built in that locality this winter. 


As will be remembered, there was considerable 
correspondence with the challengers (CGenesta and 
Galatea) last season for the America’s Cup, and the 
New York Club waived to Lieutenant Henn, owner 
of the cutter Galatea, the clause in the conditions 
for the races, namely, six months to elapse between 
any race for the cup by two different challengers, 
thereby accepting a challenge from the Ga/atea in 
case of the defeat of the Gemnesta ; but owing to re- 
pairs upon his yacht, Lieutenaut Henn failed to make 
hisappearance. October 6a letter was received by the 
New York Club from J. Beaver Webb, in behalf of 
Lieutenant Henn, owner of the cutter Galatea, with- 
drawing the challenge made February 17thof last year, 
and substituting anotherin its place, with the stipulation 
that five instead of three races be sailed, probably two 
at Newport and the balance at New York. The New 
York club, not considering this a formal challenge, 
replied October 23, which brought a reply November 
7, which, at a meeting of that club, held December 
23, was accepted, and a committee will probably 
be appointed at the club meeting, February 7, to 
make all arrangements for the race. 


THE New York Yacht Club, at the meeting of 
October 22, appointed a committee, consisting of the 
three commodores, and Philip Schuyler, J. Frederick 
Tams, James D. Smith, Ogden Goelet, to select a 
piece of silver to be presented to the owners of the 
sloop Puritan, as a testimonial to show the apprecia- 
tion of the Club for the defence and retention of the 
America’s Cup in the contests of 1885. The com- 
mittee procured an urn-shaped cup, witha satin finish. 
It is about seventeen inches high, with pedestal 
twenty-two inches. It has a figure of a Puritan 
workman closely examining the lines of a yacht re- 
sembling those of the Puritan; on the reverse side 
it has a suitable inscription. 


THE Hudson River Yacht Club, in the upper part 
of New York City, at its annual meeting, held in the 
early part of December, elected the following officers 
for 1886: commodore, J. E. Drew; vice-commodore, 
William Aandt; secretary, E. R. Wilson; treasurer, 
R. V. Freeman. 
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THE Chicago Yacht Club elected its new officers 
November 24: commodore, A. J. Fisher; vice-com- 
modore, E. W. Seyer; rear-commodore, F. Petti- 
bone; treasurer, F. W. S. Brawley; recording secre- 
tary, Henry Duval; corresponding secretary, Rev. 
Arthur Edwards; time-keeper, Joseph Ruff; fleet- 
surgeon, Dr. W. Blanchard; judge advocate, C. E. 
Kremer. 

THE Onondaga Yacht Club was organized at Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., November 25, with twenty-five members 
and nearly a score of boats of the small-boat class. 
The club will receive a speedy growth, as the waters 
of Lake Onondaga afford the yachtsmen an unusual 
chance for their races and pleasure sailing. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: commodore, John W. 
Truesdell; vice-commodore, William Wescott; fleet- 
captain, Frank L. Stevens; secretary, John C. Klube; 
treasurer, Charles N. Brown; measurer, Norman 
S. Holroyd; executive committee, Otto F. Klube, 
Charles D. Dibble, Calvin J. West; regatta commit- 
tee, Joseph Mantz, William Hopstein, Charles Yorkey. 

THE Mediterranean regattas will be given March 
31 and April 1 at Mentone; April 7 and 8 at Nice; 
April 15 and 16 at Cannes; April 25 and 26 at 
Toulon; May 2 and 3 at Marseilles. 

THE New York Yacht Club has inaugurated a new 
feature of subscription dinners. 

THE Atlantic Yacht Club, at a meeting held De- 
cember 14, changed its system of measurement and 
classification; sailing length to be the length of a line 
drawn parallel with the load water-line and at a dis- 


tance above it of 2 per cent. of its length clas- © 


sification. Sloops, 60 ft. and over, 50 to 60 ft., 42 to 
50 ft., 35 to 42 ft.; other classes not to be changed. 

BEsIDES the challenger Ga/atea it is expected 
that the English yachts 4rrow and /rex and schooner 
Miranda, which has been bought by a New York 
gentleman, will visit these waters next season and try 
their skill and racing qualities. 

THE Galatea is built of steel, and is 86.35 ft. in 
length, 18.90 ft. beam; the /rex is 83.54 ft. in length, 
14.99 ft. beam. The Galatea is considered a good 
yacht, but has not shown as much speed the past 
season as some other English yachts. The schooner 
Miranda was built by John Harvey, and has a re- 
markable record. The following tables taken from 
the Boston Herald will show the standing of the 
yachts for 1885, and the record of Miranda: — 


First Second Third 


Yacht. Starts. Pikes, Pte, Pile. Value. 
ee ee 37 19 3 1 £1,210 
| 41 12 9 2 1,005 
Marguerite ..... 36 7 = 490 
_ i eee «+ 33 é 2 I 550 
ee ee 17 2 2 - 325 
CS 6 seca es 15 — 2 — 50 

‘* MIRANDA.” 

Year. Starts. i Scond Value. 
| Sei vas Se 7 3 £550 
76 wrt? ee oe | 19 11 3 660 
ees eee 1 2 
1880 ae ee & 2 ee & . : 5 £5 
Oe Pee eee ee 18 6 3 475 
4 Coeeeercecene 30 14 It 1 
- PERLE eee so 17 4 7 585 
WOE a 5a ekki ie eee 9 - 3 ge 

et 58 37. £5,010 


THE Beverly Yacht Club, desiring to have the pick 
of dates for club-races for this season, the early 
part of December laid claim to the following: July 
13, first championship race, at Marblehead; July 31, 
second championship, at Swampscott; August 14, 





third championship, at Nahant; August 21, open 
races at Marblehead; September 28, fall races, at 
Nahant; the dates for the Monument Beach races 
are to be fixed later. 


THE Seawanhaka Yacht Club, of New York, had a 
little discord in December last about the titles of 
leases of its anchorage at Stapleton, L.I., and, as a 
result, its vice-commodore, W.*A. W. Stewart, owner 
of the schooner NMakomis and cutter Maggie, with 
several of its members, resigned from the club. It 
was reported that the dissatisfied members propose 
forming a new club, which will be ‘‘ Corinthian ” in 
its make-up and principles. The Seawanhaka Club 
was, might be said, the pioneer in Corinthian sailing, 
and in its early history did more for the advance- 
ment of the sport than any club around New York. 
It stands to-day second in membership of all New 
York clubs. 


THE following new yachts have been reported for 
the month : — 


E. M. Brown is having built a steamer, 105 ft. in 
length, from a model by Phil Ellsworth. 

Gen. C. J. Paine, of Boston, will have built this 
spring, by Geo. Lawley & Son, of City Point, an 84- 
foot sloop, from designs of Edward Burgess, the 
designer of the Puritan. 

Cat-rig Petrel, Howard H. Paul, Boston, Mass., has 
been changed to a sloop and has had 3 ft. overhang 
added. She was built in 1885 by Higgins & Griffin 
at Gloucester, Mass., and is now nearly 23 ft. overall. 

Hutchins & Pryor, of City Point, Boston, Mass., is 
building for Dr. William W. Ruddick, of South Bos- 
ton, a cat-rig, 20 ft. 3 in. over all, 18 ft. water-line, 8 ft. 
beam. She will have 700 lbs. of iron on keel. 

E. Harris, of City Point, Boston, Mass., built, as 
usual, a cat-rig last summer which has not yet been 
sold, and has commenced on another which will be 
finished next fall. 

Wood Brothers, East Boston, Mass., is building a 
steam-yacht for W. D. Peckman, of Boston, Mass., 90 
ft. over all, 80 ft. water-line, 161/2 ft. beam, 7 ft. 
shaft, 8 ft. depth. She will have compound engines, 
and expects to steam 12 knots. 

E. A. Wellard and others, of New York, is having 
built by E. A. Willis, Port Washington, L.I., a sloop 
about the size of the Puritan. Her name will be 
Cavalier. 

The center-board sloop yacht built by I. F. Mun- 
son, last winter, at Bay Ridge, L.I., for Messrs. N. D. 
Lawton and T. H. Arnold, of the Atlantic Club, has 
been named Araé. 

A schooner-yacht for Dr. William. H. Valette, of 
Philadelphia, by Alonzo E. Smith, of Islip, L.I., 67 
ft. over all, 20 ft. beam, 6 ft. draft, with 5 tons of lead 
on keel. It is expected to be named Pallas. 


THE following alterations have been reported for 
the month: — 

The schooner Zagar B. Fewell, of Buffalo, has had 
new spars made, giving her more spread of canvas, 
which her owners claim will greatly increase her 
speed. 

The schooner Alarm, of Buffalo, which had her 
bowsprit and masts carried away in a late regatta, has 
been thoroughly repaired, and will make her appear- 
ance upon the opening of the next yachting season as 
asloop, under a new name. This alteration causes 
some anxiety among the local yachtsmen, as ever 
since she was first launched, some four years ago, she 
has been considered a fast boat, taking many prizes, 
and it is thought with the new alterations she will be 
much improved. 
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The sloop 7urk, winner of the first prize in the 
October regatta at Buffalo, has had a cabin built upon 
her. 

The steam-yacht Zuci//e, Charles Kellogg, Athens, 
Penn., is to have the coming season a new triple ex- 
pansion engine with great power, to economize in 
fuel so that long cruises can be made. 

The center-board schooner-yacht Wave Crest, late 
Funiata, E. N. Dickerson, New York, is being en- 
tirely rebuilt at Nyack. She was built, in 1865, by Al- 
bertson Brothers, Philadelphia, rebuilt by Pipegrass 
in 1882; 79 ft. over all, 74 ft. 9 in. water-line, 18 ft. 
6in. beam. She will be lengthened to 91 feet on 
deck, 82 ft. water-line; her beam will be increased to 
22 ft. and ten tons of lead ballast will be added, part 
inside, and part on keel. 

Schooner Vorseman, Ogden Goelet, has had her 
keel cut away and ten tons of lead taken from inside 
and added to keel, at Poillon’s yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The steam-yacht Zurline, J. M. Waterbury, New 
York, built in 1871 by James Lennox, Brooklyn, and 
lengthened by Samuel Pine in 1872, has received al- 
terations at David Carll’s, City Island. She has now 
a flush deck, with a stern similar to the Puritan. 


THE following changes in ownership have been 
reported for the month: — 

Cutter Yolande, M. Roosevelt Schuyler to Charles 
A. Stevenson, the actor; 1880, H. Pipegrass, Green- 
point, L.I.; 31 ft. 3 in. over all, 26 ft. 9 in. water- 
line, 7 ft. 1 in. beam. 

Iron steam-yacht Utowana, Washington E. Con- 
nor, was sold December 5 to E. Van Rensselaer 
Thayer, of Boston; 1883, John Roach & Son, 
Chester, Penn.; 138 ft. over all, 20 ft. 6 in. beam, 
8 ft. 2 in. draft. 

Center-board sloop Puritan, defender of the Amer- 

zca’s cup, was sold December 19 by its owner, Gen. 
C. J. Paine to commodore J. Malcolm Forbes, of 
Boston. The Commodore was one of the syndicate 
that built the yacht last spring for the defence of the 
cup. 
Eesha schooner Aggie, J. McDonough to 
Mr. White, San Francisco; 1881, Hall Brothers, Port 
Ludlow, W.T.; 79 ft. over all, 70 ft. water-line, 
23 ft. beam. 

Keel-schooner Carmelita, J. V. Coleman to Henry 
Belknap, of the New York Yacht Club; 1885, J. J. 
Driscoll, Greenpoint; 78 ft. 7 in. over all, 65 ft. 
water-line, 16 ft. 4 in. beam. It is expected her 
name will change to Carlotta. 


ICE—YACHTING, 


AT the time that this record is being prepared ice- 
yachting has taken the place of the summer sport. 
The locality where the greatest interest in the sport is 
felt and shown is, without question, on the Hudson 
River, N.Y., and neighboring waters. Here there 
are regularly organized yacht clubs, with good-sized 
fleets; racing, both private matches and club re- 
gattas, is a feature from the time ice first appears. 
Other localities of our northern cities and towns, per- 
haps, have a few yachts, owned by individuals indulg- 
ing in occasional sails for pleasure, and retaining some 
little interest in this winter recreation, but ice-yacht- 
ing, as an important sport, can only be found on the 
waters around New York City. 


Hudson River Club. 


THE leading club for many years was the Pough- 
keepsie Club, which had J. A. Roosevelt as its com- 
modore, but this year the club which takes the lead is 
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the club formed last year by several of the Poughkeep- 
sie Club members. The Hudson River Ice Yacht Club, 
at Hyde Park, with rendezvous at Roosevelt Point, 
has grown rapidly, numbering now some fifty-six 
members, with twenty-five yachts, carrying 150 to 841 
square feet of sail. J. A. Roosevelt is commodore, 
and among its yacht-owners we find : J. A. Roosevelt, 
owner of Cyclone (417); Gracie (493), Jcicle 
(335); N. P. Rogers, Arctic (383), Bessie (485), 
Snow-Flake (444); E. H. Sanford, Avalance (841), 
Great Scott, (599); A. Rogers, Ariel (187), Bliz- 
zard (634), St. Nicholas; R. R. L. Clarkson, Ga/a- 
tea (410), Dashaway (220); Irving Grinnell, com- 
modore of the New Hamburg Club, has six of his 
yachts enrolled; Dr. J.C. Barron, ex-commodore of the 
Poughkeepsie Club, two; and L. Edwards, Hopkins, 
and Parker, P. Rogers, H. Livingston, Beck and Kane, 
and P. C. Rogers, one each, viz.: Fairy, Flint, Fack 
Frost, Onteora, Reindeer, Snow Bail. 


New Hamburg Club. 


THE New Hamburg Ice Yacht Club is second in 
size, with Irving Grinnell as its commodore; among 
the twenty yachts of its fleet, carrying from 275 to 745 
square feet of canvas, we note six yachts of Irving 
Grinnell, Flying Cloud (620), Boreas (319), Puff 
(318), Whestler (375), Zero (750), Whiff (369); 
J. F. Satterthwaite, AZeteor (318), Comet (387); 
William Le Roy, James R. Lauson, Harry Higginson, 
Thomas M. Davis, William P. Drake, Van Wyck 
Brothers, Temple Bowdoin, Charles Le Roy, M. W. 
Collyer, H. H. Hallock, F. R. Collyer, one each, 
viz.: Quickstep (745), Zephyr (528), Zig Zag (478), 
Magic (444), Meschief (498), Ella (439), Phantom 
(381), Flyaway (320), Halcyon (392), Vision (390), 
Sophie (280), Dart (275). 


Ploughkeepsie Club. 


THE Poughkeepsie Ice Yacht Club lost the last win- 
ter many of its old members from some dissatisfaction, 
but it has left some good material, and with its popular 
and enthusiastic ex-commodore, Dr. J. C. Barron, who 
is well known in the summer yachting circles, bids fair 
to soon again regain its old standing. Its fleet num- 
bers something like fifteen yachts, spreading 119 to 
668 square feet of canvas. The fleet consists of two 
yachts of the commodore: JVorthern Light (680), 

Viva (493); three of E. H. Sanford, Advance (119), 

Avalanche (449), Fairy (248); J. Reynolds, Flash 
(217); R. B. Suckley, Grace (374); J. Norton 
Winslow, Gypste (248); R. L. Knight, Haz? (464); 
W. R. Innis, Haze (668); J. M. Strong, Yennie 
(242); W.,H. Roe, Fesste D. (213) ; Charles Lamb, 
Sessie B. (286); Henry Bergh, Jr., Snow-Bird 
(182); C. D. Smith, Viking (386). 

THE other clubs of any prominence are the Shrews- 
bury Ice Yacht Club, at North Shrewsbury, inside of 
Sandy Hook, N.J., and Carthage Ice Yacht Club, at 
Carthage, N.Y., four miles North of Newberg, on the 
Hudson River. The latter, a very small club, but 
enthusiastic. 


SEVERAL new yachts were built in December. for 
various members of clubs, and the season promises to 
be very active if the all-essential ice is formed. 

THE New Hamburg Club, at its meeting December 
25, voted to send the Poughkeepsie Club a challenge 
for the pennant of America, now held by Dr. J. C. 
Barron, owner of the Northern Light, of that club. 

THE Shrewsbury Club will enter a challenge for the 
coveted pennant of America. 














TALE OF A DOG. 


Two men, one deaf, the other blind, 
But well agreed in point of mind, 
Built houses two, both trim and neat, 
Contiguously on the street. 


A happy union, one with t’other, 

The eyes of Jones saw for his brother, 
While ears for both in Smith were found, 
And thus they strolled the village round. 


No discord marred their happy state, 
Until, as though ordained by Fate, 
One evil day unblessed of Heaven, 
A dog was to the deaf one given. 


This worthless cur, of ugly mug, 
By dogged people called a pug, 
Tramped freely o’er the gardens snug, 
And slept upon the Turkey rug. 


His eyes stuck out, his nose stuck in, 
He had a most uncommon chin, 

He waddled when he tried to walk, 
And yelped his flow of canine talk. 


At night when all did silence keep, 

And every soul was wrapped in sleep, 

This dog like others of his kind, 

Would bay the moon, deaf, dumb, and blind. 


Bereft of sleep, and torn with grief, 
The blind man vainly sought relief; 
The deaf one answered “ not a sound 
Disturbed 47s slumbers so profound.” 


Brief answer this: the man of ears 
Surprised, a like surprise prepares; 

He caused a ditch, both deep and wide, 
To run their bound’ry line beside. 


The banks were filled with rubbish high, 
Unsightly vision to the eye, 

“ Good neighbor,” quoth the one who saw, 
“This dreadful stgh?’s against the law.” 


“Aha!” now cried the man of ears, 
“Here comes the end of all my fears, — 
What I can’t see, and you can’t hear, 
May bring us trouble, then, ’tis clear.” 


My tale now finds its highest pitch: 

The dog was buried in the ditch, 

And flowers soon blooming o’er his bones 
Made friends again of Smith and Jones. 


E. S. F. 








YE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF YE TREAS- 
URER OF YE ANONYMOUS CLUB. 


1. He sallieth forth to hold an art discussion with 
a friend, and ye argument waxeth lengthy, and ye 
hour groweth late. 

2. He returneth to his domicile quietly, that ye 
slumber of ye old folks may not be disturbed; and 
he reacheth ye rear door in safety. , 

3. He windeth up ye watch for similar reason, and 
likewise removeth his boots; and finds — 

4. Ye rear door is bolted fast as well as locked! 

5. He putteth on his boots again and meditateth. 

6. He trieth ye pantry window; likewise several 
other windows, and lo! they are burglar-proof. 

7. He trieth ye cellar window, and his heart leapeth 
with thanksgiving to find it openeth. He putteth his 
~— at his nose with joy. 

. He peereth in at ye blackness, and turneth him- 
self about. He backeth in. 

9. He rolleth down hill promiscuously over a pile 
of cordwood, and droppeth over a precipice. 

10. He picketh himself up and walketh by faith in 
ye darkness even unto ye cellar stairs, and ascendeth 
them; and lo! that door also is bolted, and openeth 
not. 

11. He returneth window-ward, and findeth out 
that he cannot return where he hath entered in for 
the precipice is too straight for climbing. 

12. He pondereth whether to make a row, but 
refraineth, lest haply he be taken for an enterprising 
burglar and be treated as such. 

13. He returneth to ye head of ye stairs and by ye 
untrusty light of one match he maketh to himself a 
couch out of a rag-bag of Falstaffian proportions and 
a dilapidated clothes-basket; and with a consignment 
of all bolt-makers to ye city which is said to be paved 
with good intentions — like unto ye city of Boston — 
he resigneth himself to ye situation and to unpleasant 
dreams. 

14. And ye long hours speed away in darkness, 
and ye night re-duplicated itself in length, yea, verily, 
into three nights rolled into one. 

15. Ere ye matutinal servant girl openeth ye door 
and beholdeth a vision of Endymion slumbering un- 
peacefully. 

16. He spendeth much time in ye endeavor to re- 
move ye coal-dust from his raiment and ye charcoal 
sketches from his countenance. 

17. And sweareth ye servant girl to secrecy with 
ye aid of certain shekels. 

18. To maintain which secrecy she findeth herself 
in need of ye assistance of her friends. 

19. Consequently ye Treasurer of ye Anonymous 
Club on going forth unto his business findeth life a 
burden, and his reputation for sobriety 200 per cent. 
below par. 

Fohn Preston True. 









AMENITIES. 


FOUR POINTS OF VIEW. 
I. 
(The Yachisman to the Bicycler.) 

No, thanks, you may keep your wheel! 
One cruise will suffice with such a rig. 
She carries too much sail — quite #oo — Yy 
For a ten-knot breeze, and there’s nothing to reef. / ; 
There were rocks ahead, and I pulled hard-a-port, 

| 








But she answered to starboard and forged ahead — 
What next? Why, the girls all laughed, 
And some fellow fished me out of the wreck. | 







(The Bicycler to the Canoeman.) 
Your canoe is too tick’lish a thing for me. 
This having to part one’s hair to a line 
To keep one’s balance with any grace 
Is drawing it rather fine. And then, you see, 
It’s a dead strain, — pulling a hill all the time — 
Oh, yes, I know! I tried it last week : 
The handle-bar slipped — the paddle I mean— 
And gave me a“ header” right into the wet. 





Ill. 

(The Tennis-Player to the Archer.) 
EXCUSE me, please! it was Shakespeare who said 
That arrows by ’most any name were sweet. 
He knew Tennis, too, and by Avon’s side 
Played it, no doubt, with Miss Hathaway. 
I choose the racquet instead of the bow, 
For, indeed, your target is too small a court; 
And, besides, when you’ve served the whole bundle 

of sticks, 

You return them yourself, the few ycu can find. 





(A Coaching Club Member to a Yachtsman.) 
A TALLY-HO that you hitch to the wind 
Is hardly the team for a fellow like me. 
Then the ocean highways are level and flat, 
With never a tree, or hedge-row, or wall, 
Or pleasant greeting of squirrel or bird; 
And you drive your yacht a good half mile 
Right out of the way to go ten rods; 
And when she upsets, as all yachts may, 
There’s no ghost of a chance to walk back to town. 


Arthur Penfield. 
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